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PEEFAOE 

It IS not this /book merely to explode 

a series of popular fallacies^ It is written with the^ 
hope that it may induce a larger number of people to. 
do their thinking by the analytical methods of science^ 
I could have chosen hundreds of other popular fal- 
lacies to explode, but I have confined myself largely to 
wrong popular beliefs about psychology and biology, 
simply because wrong beliefs in these fields, especially 
in our day, do incalculable damage. 

I have addressed the book to the man in the street, 
Mr. Manstreet, as a convenient auditor. The most 
amazing and discouraging thing to me about modern 
life is that Mr. Manstreet, with his crude notions of 
science and his lack of the mental techniques for ap- 
proaching life problems in a scientific way, is not, 
as you might suppose, the street-corner philosopher, 
the man who has never been to college and the poorly 
educated person generally. 

I find Mr. Manstreet everywhere I go. He is the 
man who has somehow never gained the scientific at- 
titude and who must therefore remain all his life 
among the half-educated. Many lawyers, doctors, 
preachers, business men, editors, writers, poets, artists, 
college professors, as well as traveling salesmen, skilled 
mechanics and small business men, seem to have 
their heads about equally full of strange notions of 
nature, uncritical beliefs which if true would mean 
that all the science they are daily using, and by which 
they are getting rich — at least richer than human be- 
ings ever were before — can not be true. If science is 
at all a correct method for profitably studying any 
natural phenomenon, its methods are valuable for 
studying aH natural phenomena ; but" it is rare indeed 
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in this age of science to find people, ontside tlie faculties 
of science in the universities, who have any under- 
standing of what science is, who have any of its 
caution and its rigidity of logic in their thinking about 
life and nature. 

As I urge again and again throughout this book 
and throughout all my books, science is only a small 
part of life ; it is only one approach to truth ; but in its 
own domain it is supreme. It can brook no rival. It 
knows no mercy; it is utterly inhuman. It knows no 
friends, no enemies; it has no heart, no emotion, no 
passion, except one, the passion to think straight, the 
passion not to be fooled, and not to fool any one else. 
There is nothing mysterious about it at all. Indeed 
its whole passion is to remove mystery, to replace 
mystery with knowledge. 

But it is rare to find persons to whom the scientific 
attitude has become a manner of life, persons who can 
not think about the simplest and commonest problems 
in any other way. Yet there are such persons; and 
the moment you meet one of them you know you have 
met a thoroughly trained mind. I have puzzled a 
great deal to know how such persons get that way, 
because sometimes they are farmers, mechanics or 
laboring people. Some of them have not had wide con- 
tacts with scientific work, at least with its theory and 
methodology ; but somehow they have caught the point, 
they have grasped the attitude, or rather the attitude 
has grasped them ; and once the scientific attitude lays 
hold of a man’s life it never^ lets go. Prom that 
hour he is a changed man; he may be going forward 
slowly but he is always go ing forward. He is always 
journeying tow;ard grea,ter truth, deeper insights and 
a spunder, ..philosophy — a philosophy based on things 
as they are, as^Ms critical intelligence has been able 
t o d iscover them, instead of philosophy drawn from 
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the false world wMch the wishful thinking of mankind 
is for ever erecting in order to escape reality. 

If this hook should help any one to the scientific 
view of life and nature, my reward will he rich for 
the labor expended, for it gives life tolerance and 
s'weetness, gentleness and beauty, simplicity and direct- 
ness and at the same time multiplies its social effec- 
tiveness. 

It would require pages merely to name the scientific 
friends to whom I am indebted. Nearly all the chap- 
ters have been carefully read and scrutinized by one 
or two leading scientists in the field of thought and 
investigation touched on. It is always my habit in 
describing any important research to submit my de- 
scription for criticism and suggestion to the scientist 
who has made the research or to some colleague 
thoroughly competent to render judgment. It has 
been in this way that for the past thirty years I have 
been doing my utmost to clarify my own thinking and 
add to my education. My thanks are due to these 
many scientific friends, i 

My thanks are due to Qood Housekeeping for the 
privilege of reprinting the chapter on Juvenile De- 
linquency and to the Anierican Magazine for per- 
mission to reprint the chapter on “How to Win an 
Argument.” My special thanks are due to Mr. Ray 
Long, former editor of The Cosmopolitan and Mr. 
William C. Lengel, associate editor, for their en- 
couragement in the preparation of an article along the 
lines of this book. Indeed, it was due to a conversa- 
tion with Mr. Lengel that the idea of the original article 
and, subsequently, the present book arose in my mind, 
although I had been gathering material of this type 
for many years. . 

As is the case with aE my books, Mrs. Wiggam is a 
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co-autlior. But for her wide reading in teclmical liter- 
ature and her patient searching through libraries for 
pertinent material, as well as her constant aid in edit- 
ing, and her unbiased and penetrating criticism, the 
book would have been impossible. 


New York City, 
July 20, 1931 


A. E. W. 
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SOERY BUT YOU’RE WRONG ABOUT IT 

Chaptee I 

You are wrong if you believe 

THAT POPULAE NOTIONS AEE NOT 
ALWAYS WRONG- 

PoPXJLAE notions are always wrong. They have to 
he wrong. The human mind is so constructed, my dear 
friend Manstreet, — both yours and mine, — and it op- 
erates in such a way that all general impressions and 
beliefs about matters of fact and the laws of nature 
which have not been corrected and tested by that 
particular way of thinking called science are bound 
to be wrong. 

In fact, Manstreet, the popular notion that popular 
notions can be believed is in itself a wrong popular 
notion. 

The so-called “accumulated wisdom of the ages,” 
in so far as it relates to the nature of nature and 
human nature, and the operations of natural law, is 
mostly accumulated tommy-rot. The only exception is 
the small portion of wisdom which has been the 
product of scientific investigation or of philosophical 
thought sufficiently critical to criticize itself. 

It is the purpose of this book to defend this thesis 
and to plead for a genuine scientific liberalism through- 
out the whole of human life. 

These statements, my dear Manstreet, do not apply 
to notions of art and religion. The object of art and 
religion is to inspire, exalt and console. They appeal 
in the main to the emotions; science appeals in the 
main to the reason. It appeals to the characteristic 
of the mind that finds what Professor Thorndike calls 
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a 1‘satisfyingiiess” in logical relationships; although 
we must never forget what Prof. John Dewey and 
Havelock Ellis are fond of pointing out, and what 
scientists sometimes do forget, that science is itself 
an art. As Professor Dewey says in the greatest of 
his great books, Experience and Nature, science is “a 
matter of perfected skill in conducting inquiry,” that 
is, an artistic vpaj of using the reason. Science, 
Manstreet, is the effort men have made to reduce a 
certain limited portion of human experience to mea- 
surement and number. Compared to the whole of man ’s 
experience, the area that comes within the province 
of science is very small indeed. 

In achieving its “perfected skill in conducting in- 
quiry” into the operations of nature, the mind must 
be sensitive to harmony, perspective, color, form, size, 
distance and all those relationships and values which 
are the subject-matter of the imagination when it is 
engaged in the creative endeavors of art. In this sense 
then, science is an art ; yet, as Professor Dewey points 
out, science differs from what we commonly call art 
because “for better or worse, it is at least ‘there’; it 
is a definite body of facts and principles summed up 
in books and having a kind of independent external 
existence.” But art, in the common acceptation of 
the term, is a thing created out of man’s emotion — ^his 
loves, hatreds, fears, sufferings, hopes, and his insati- 
able longings W self-expression. 

It is for a purpose that I mention at the beginning 
of my talks with you, Manstreet, this difference between 
the truths of science and the truths of art and religion, 
and the different ways by which man achieves them. 
When I say, as I shall very often, that your head is 
full of popular notions in the limited area of human 
experience where science and the use of reason is su- 
preme, and that these notions are always wrong, I do 
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not wisli yon to think that I regard you in any sense 
as an ignorant man; although, just because you have 
never developed the habit of using your mind as the 
scientist is forced to use his to discover his contribu- 
tions to truth, you often become the victim of ignora- 
muses. 

It is possible, indeed probable, Manstreet, that you 
are a more cultivated man in many ways and a better 
scholar than I am. I often hear you talk on art and 
religion and the life of beauty with more depth and 
penetration than is possible to me. I read your books, 

I gaze upon your pictures, your sculpture and archi- 
tecture, your esthetic dances, and I listen to your 
music, with a sense of mingled exaltation and despair-— 
despair, because, with the magic of your art you set 
me down in the presence of unattainable excellence; 
exaltation, because in the same moment you fill me with 
a sense of infinite potency. Whenever you do this, and 
whenever I can grasp, even vaguely, the truths of art 
and religion that you reveal by your method of reveal- 
ing truth, you always inspire my mind with the sense of 
having tapped some unused reservoir of energy ; you 
stam p new^^concep tions of the wonder and^heauiy oF 
tie 'wfiild on myTmaginatibn; and" you light witn new 
tlieTmm aa nat hwav. — 

But when we turn from art, as defined in this in- 
complete way, to the thing we call science, also defined 
in this incomplete way, we come instantly into the 
field of cold calculating reason, into the fields of ex- 
periment and mathematics. And, while, as I say, many 
of the truths of nature and life can not be discovered 
by the reason, yet the operations of nature can not be 
studied profitably in any other way. As a consequence, 
therefore, all notions about the operations of natural 
law that have arisen from heaven knows where and 
that have not been the product of the reason— notions 
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that hold a powerful sway over the minds of men and 
have profoundly influenced the staream of history — 
can never he correct. The moment you try to ex- 
plain matters of fact and natural law by any method 
except the method of experimental science and critical 
analysis, from the very nature of the case and from 
the nature of your mind, you are of necessity wrong 
and you do not know you are wrong, or why you are 
wrong, or how to correct your own errors. 

It is, therefore, with the hope of proving to you, my 
dear Manstreet, these apparently simple statements 
that I venture to ask you to listen while I present what 
seems to me abundant evidence. It is with the h ope 
t hat I may win you to my way of thinking about tlifise 
matters and mat i mayslio^S’'t?tr5 owl;1E^^ y our 
c|^^EeiI ^5FsdcIaI' and pofiUc gafHti] d i.'.^ii £view s 
<jQi£a -jand your pocketbook that I ventxire to ask you 
tjX..aijLj io^ w it^ workshop on this 

afternoon of TKjwenEielh of April, 
few friendly chats aBouTlEe” wrongness oFall popular 
notions of life and nature that come within the purview 
ipf science. 


Chaptbb n 

You are wrong if you believe 

THAT PEACTISB MAKES PEEFBCT 

In one sense you are right about this notion, Man- 
street. Practise does make perfect, but you fail to ob- 
serve that it perfects your errors just as rapidly and 
intensively as it does your successes. That is why 
men who practise at golf year after year often get 
worse instead of better. There is enormous value in se- 
curing the right instruction for any skill at the very 
beginning. After reaching a certain degree of pro- 
ficiency, most people never improve in any skill. They 
practise tlieir errors until they become perfect in them. 
This is true of the errors they make in the techniques 
of their thinking. As we shall see in the following 
chapter, they go on accumulating wrong popular 
notions because they never correct the errors in their 
methods of thought. They practise wrong methods 
until they reach perfection. 



Chaptee he 

You are wrong if you believe 

THAT EVEEY ONE HAS A EIGHT TO 
HIS OPINION 

The scientist, my dear Manstreet, is nearly always 
wrong, bnt he is the only person who on matters of 
fact and natural law is ever right, and who, at the 
same time, has methods of proving he is right. He is, 
therefore, the only man who on such matters has a 
right to an opinion. The man in the street, whom 
yon represent, is always wrong on such matters and 
is the only man who is never right. He, therefore, 
has no right to an opinion. 

Even, if by chance, the man in the street should be 
right he would not know it. He has no way of know- 
ing it or of proving it. He has no way of knowing 
when he is right any more than he has of knowing 
when he is wrong. He has no better evidence in one 
ease than in the other. His opinion, therefore, in 
either case is both worthless and dangerous. 

But while the scientist is nearly always wrong, every 
now and then he finds that out. You never do, because 
you do not know how. It was probably the greatest 
intellectual achievement in the whole history of man 
when he discovered how to correct the errors of his 
own thinking. For example, a million men guessing 
how far it is to the moon would be no better than one, 
simply because if one of them should accidently hit 
it exactly he would not know it. The man who hit it 
would have no more evidence than the man who missed 
it. The man who guessed it was just beyond the top 
of his neighbor/s barn would have just as much evi- 
dence in his favor as the man who guessed it was 

20 
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two hundred and forty-one thousand miles away. But 
the scientist would soon find out whether his guess that 
the moon was just beyond his neighbor’s barn or that 
it was two hundred and forty-one thousand miles away 
was the better guess ; and after a deal of guessing and 
each time finding out which was the better guess, and 
throwing out all his wrong ones without hesitation 
or regret, he would finally make a guess that he could 
prove was almost exactly right. Not quite right, of 
course, because science has probably never been exactly 
right about anything. But the scientist can tell just 
about how nearly right he is and calculate his own 
probable error 

It is true that there are numerous problems both in 
life and nature about which any guess stands a fifty- 
fifty chance of being correct** These are what logicians 
call “either or” problems. As examples, it will either 
rain or shine ; the next child born will be either a boy 
or a girl ; the earth turns either to the east or to the 
west, to the north or to the south ; men are either more 
intelligent than ants, or they are not; if the murder 
was not committed in the daytime it must have been 
at night ; if at night it was either in the light or the 
dark of the moon, and so on. But even in these cases 
the man in the street has no way of knowing whether 
he is right or wrong, and he is just as positive in one 
case as m the other. So here again he has no right 
to have an opinion. 

But the scientist, as a result of his being able to 
discover his own errors and to calculate not only in 
which direction they likely fall but just about how 
large they are, is constantly improving his guesses 
and getting closer and closer to the truth. You, Man- 
street, never get any closer to the truth because you 
never improve your guesses or even your method of 
guessing. You do not know how to* improve them. 
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Except wlaere you have accepted the corrected guesses 
of the scientist you are still making the same old 
guesses to-day, and spending your money to back them 
up, that your ancestors were making when they first 
came down out of the trees and set up in the business 
of civilization. As a consequence of this wrong way of 
thinking, I repeat the “accumulated wisdom of the 
ages,” in so far as it has sought to explain the facts 
of nature including the operation of man’s own mind, 
is in the main accumulated nonsense. The nonsense is 
still accumulating. Indeed the tragic and astonishing 
■j-hiTig is that the very discoveries and inventions of the 
scientist are helping it to accumulate. In this day of 
cheap printing, newspaper and bill-board advertising, 
the radio and congressional oratory, it is accumulating 
faster than ever. 

Now the reason, Manstreet, why you are not con- 
stantly improving your guesses, and thus getting 
closer to the truth and accumulating real knowledge 
and growing wiser thereby as the scientist is always 
doing, is because you have four fundamental habits of 
mind that constantly lead you into error. These four 
mental habits are the chief causes of the wrong popular 
notions that have always infested the world. They 
are so simple and so obvious that it really seems amaz- 
ing you are not aware of them. The chief difference 
between you and the scientist is that he has become 
aware of them, and tries his best to throw them off. 
Wherever he has a chance to teach your children he 
succeeds amazingly in preventing them from ever 
falling into these habits at all. It is his success in 
starting children to think right that gives me my 
largest hope for the sanity and safety of the future 
world. 

The first wrong habit of mind that prevents you from 
discovering the' truths of nature, Manstreet, is this: 
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You notice the exception to the rule. 

You do not notice when a dog bites a man, but you 
do notice when a man bites a dog. You notice when 
the weather man is wrong, but you fail to notice that 
he is right eighty-six times out of one hundred. You 
notice when commonplace parents have a brilliant 
child, or homely parents have a beautiful child, or 
brilliant parents have a stupid child. You notice when 
married cousins have a defective child, but you do not 
notice that where they are healthy and of healthy 
ancestry they have somewhat better and healthier 
children than the average. 

I could fill a volume with similar examples. 

It is not, however, even at this point that the chief 
difference between you and the scientist is manifested. 
It is 3 mur subsequent mental operation from this point 
on that constitutes the second mental habit which pre- 
vents you from ever discovering either the truth of 
nature or the nature of truth. The scientist notices 
the exception to the rule vastly more often and more 
keenly than you do. Watching for the exception is 
one of the chief assets of his trade. But right there is 
the real difference between you and the vast change in 
mentality which was one of the chief intellectual factors 
that made the whole world of science. The scientist 
notices that it is the exception to the rule, but you do 
not. You mistake it for the general run of things and 
believe you have discovered a law of nature. 

This brings me, therefore, to the second mental habit 
that prevents you from discovering or even accepting 
scientific truths, and which, until you give it up, will 
keep your head filled with wrong and often destructive 
popular notions. The second mental habit of fooling 
yourself into thinking you are thinking correctly is: 

You draw general conclusions from particular in~ 
stances. 
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As a result of tliis habit you never discover _any- 
tbing. You are never led by these exceptional 
occurrences to discover what the general rule really is. 
You guess as to the cause of the exception and fool 
yourself into thinking you have discovered a general 
law. The scientist not only notices the exception, and 
notices that it is an exception, but he cherishes it. It 
is the exceptions that often give him the golden key 
to the secret treasure house of nature which he is try- 
ing so desperately to unlock. 

May I call your attention here to a great statement 
made by Prof. Alfred North Wliitehead in his Science 
and the Modern WorJdl In fact, to put it a bit bluntly, 
Manstreet, if you had had in boyhood the mental train- 
ing necessary, or had now the temperamental passion 
to read and understand this book and develop the 
knowledge necessary for even a fairly clear compre- 
hension of its vast historical and philosophical back- 
ground, there would not be the slightest necessity for 
this book of mine. These informal chats would seem 
insufferably trivial and superficial in comparison. 
Professor Whitehead says: “It requires a very un- 
usual mind to undertake the analysis of the ob^uous.” 
And this unusual mental habit of analyzing the obvious 
constitutes the chief difference between the scientist 
and you. 

That is to say, Manstreet, you notice only the ex- 
ceptional occurrences in nature. You guess as to the 
cause of the exception and believe you have really 
analyzed the general operations of nature. So the ob- 
vious and usual order of nature completely escapes 
your observation. When you see the exceptional par- 
ticular occurrence, the unusual thunder-storm, or the 
unusual child prodigy who dies young, or the genius 
who rises out of poverty, or the corporation president 
who never went to college, or the healthy man from a 
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healthy family who is stricken with tuberculosis, and 
similar unusual occurrences, you believe you are wit- 
nessing the general order of nature. The scientist 
sees these unusual happenings far better and more 
often than you do ; but instead of drawing the general 
conclusion that they constitute the order of nature, 
they may give him, as I have said, the long sought for 
explanation of what is indeed the obvious and usual 
behavior of nature. The scientist sees a thousand 
exceptions to expectation that completely escape you. 
He sees them every day in his laboratory. He sees 
them through his telescope. He notices for example 
that some planet does not swing precisely in its ex- 
pected orbit. Ah, an exception to the rule! Iiistead, 
however, of concluding as you would that all planets 
go zigzagging about in this particular fashion, he 
notices at once that it is a most unusual bit of planetary 
behavior. By investigating the cause of the exception 
to the expected order of things, he straightway dis- 
covers the true orbit of a particular planet, obedient 
to invariable laws, and his whole celestial outlook is 
enlarged and clarified. 

Indeed, it was chiefly this effort to analyze the 
obvious that led the men of the classical Greek civiliza- 
tion to seek by rational and experimental methods the 
general principles upon which nature operates. It 
was the Greeks who first? discovered the systematic 
use of intelligence which we call science. I beg you 
never to forget this fact, Manstreet, for there is no 
better established truth of history. True, as Professor 
Whitehead points out. Jh e wise men of the Ea&LMd 
been puzzling for centuries ^‘as to what may be the 
reg uiativa~secret of life” ; but they sought to penetrate 
fSLi~r^ulative secret by continually weaving broad 
general principles, based largely on their observation 
of the strange, terrible and xmusual happenings of 
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nature, wtile the obvious details of the operations of 
nature all about them, which could easily have been put 
to the test of logical analysis, inductive observation 
and experimental demonstration, never interested them. 
The Greeks, far more than any other people, brought 
into the thinking of mankind the habit of analyzing 
the obvious, which in the main constitutes what Pro- 
fessor Whitehead calls the “scientific mentality.” 
Failure to achieve it is one of the chief reasons why 
you both create and accept popular notions about 
nature and will continue to do so until the end of time. 
Your inveterate habit of drawing general conclusions 
from narticular instances continually puts you “in 
bad ” yben dealing with the problems of your dail y 
lifA p-pf>oip.Tna o Ynature^ character 

The third mental habit that has caused a world of 
trouble and that prevents scientific liberalism from 
becoming the basic passion of men’s lives is this : 


You are afraid to let go of your o ld mental habits for 

Even in this age of so-called intellectual freedom, 
you are still fettered, in many fields of your thinking, 
by the most slavish slavery that can possibly bind the 
minds and hearts and bodies of men, namely the fear 
of authority. True, you think freely, as a rule, about 
chemicals and machines nowadays. But- aiou are afraid 
to think openly and clearly about life and nature and 
er nes' and character and vm r nwn. htef orv and d Astm'v^ ~ 
JilSUbecause you are obsessed with the notion that 
if you did something dreadful might happen. You 
have a very definite fear that if your free thinking 
should lead you to disagree with the gods or the 
fathers, or th^ authorities, or the traditions, or the 
social customs or with what your neighbors think, or 
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with what some bigwig thought or said or did yester- 
day, it would get you into trouble. 

One curious circumstance is that if this bigwig lived 
five thousand years ago instead of two thousand or 
three thousand you are naore afraid than ever to dis- 
agree with him ; and if he lived in the vague mysterious 
past at the “dawn of history,” particularly if his say- 
ings — which he probably meant as innocent wise-cracks 
or else deliberately got up to fool the people so he could 
more completely control them — ^were uttered in some 
cryptic form or mystical jargon that only the “initi- 
ates” can understand, his words seem an intellectual 
and ethical guide you dare not transgress. 

There have been rivers of blood shed in the past — 
and I sometimes fear as many more will be shed in 
the future — because people were afraid that if they 
disagreed with these bigwigs and did a little thinking 
on their own account they would lose their immortal 
souls. And Just so long, Manstreet, as people regulate 
their thinking and conduct with a view to securing 
rewards or avoiding punishments in some other world, 
they are not going to apply hard-headed intelligence 
and straightforward thinking to solving the problems 
that trouble us on this earth here and now. Just so 
long, too, as people do their thinking without constantly 
reexamining the utterances of the gods and authorities 
and bigwigs of the past, whether these bigwigs were 
scientists or philosophers or teachers or able and cun- 
ning men who deliberately deceived the populace' to 
rule them, they will not become any wiser or accu- 
mulate the knowledge of nature and life which is nec- 
essary, if society is ever to become happy and free. 

The fourth mental habit that prevents you from be- 
eoming an intellectually free man, that keeps the old 
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wrong popular notions in spick-and-span repair as 
going concerns in society, is this : 

Your passion to he important. 

It seems to me, Manstreet, that civilization is in the 
main the outcome of three distinct trends in human 
nature ; namely, hunger, the sex instinct and the desire 
to be important. I think the majority of psychologists 
and philosophers nowadays regard the desire for im- 
portance, the desire for the approval of one ’s fellows, 
the passion of rivalry, as the deepest urge in human 
nature. People will often go hungry and thwart the 
emotions of family life and the association of the sexes 
in order to secure public approval, in other words to 
keep up appearances. 

Since this is perhaps, the most powerful motivation 
of human conduct, it is probably the hardest one to 
deny. But a difference between you and the scientist 
or critical philosopher is that you not only never try 
to deny this passion in order to gain correct opinions 
but you positively cultivate it as a means of gaining 
incorrect opinions. You believe the more you assert 
a thing and the longer it has been asserted, and the 
more people you can induce to agree with your asser- 
tion and the more slogans you can devise by which 
to assert it, and the more banners and brass bands 
you can collect in order to parade it before your fel- 
lows, the truer your opinions become. You call this, 
“piling up the evidence”; and the more evidence you 
pile up in this way the stronger becomes your determi- 
nation not to change your mind. 

In all this emotional melee you are not searching for 
truth, but trying to save your face. Very often the 
seientist falls into this error and to save face refuses 
to take back to-day something he said yesterday. 
Just as it takes an unusual mind to analyze the 
obvious, so likewise it takes an unusual mind to change 
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its mind. A scientist does not always do tMs wlien lie 
should as he is just as fond of his face as you are. But 
at any rate this readiness to about-face is the spirit of 
science, as it is the spirit of critical philosophy. It is 
the only attitude that makes the accumulation of knowl- 
edge possible. No discussion of scientific issues is 
possible by any other emotional approach. 

In fact, Manstreet, we hear it constantly said that 
it “takes all sorts of people to make the world.” I 
have never taken the time to examine this notion, but 
I imagine it is wrong simply because it is universally 
believed. At any rate I do not agree with it. Indeed, 
if we mean by “all sorts” of people a large number of 
distinct mental and temperamental “types” set off 
from one another by sharp dividing lines, I feel con- 
siderable assurance that it is not strictly true. I think 
Prof. E. L. Thorndike adduced sufficient evidence many 
years ago that there is Just' one type of humanity, 
namely, mediocrity. Men vary up and down from the 
average or the mediocre, but that they arV se^ 
from another in discrete, discontinuous types which do 
not intertwine and overlap, I believe we have no suffi- 
cient evidence. 

Without laboring this point, however, I think that 
in a general way we may say there are two pretty dis- 
tinct classes of people that make up this “so-called 
human race.” 

f The first class consists of those people to whom 
I their beliefs are more precious than the truth. 

\ _ The second class consists of those people to 
M whom the truth is more precious than their beliefs. 

Now this second class have made all the progress in 
natural knowledge that the world has ever had. The 
first class have never had anything to do with progress 
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except to hold it hack. They believe what they believe 
because they believe it. The second class believe what 
they believe because the logic of the facts compels 
them to believe it. The first class believe what they 
believe in spite of the facts. The second class believe 
what they believe in spite of themselves — in spite of 
their own prejudices, emotions, vested interests and 
preconceived opinions. 

There is not the least mystery about these two classes 
of people. You meet them every day, and the thing 
that separates them is not wealth or social position, 
and I doubt that it is mental ability or number of days 
spent in school. It is simply their mental approach to 
the problems of nature. 

I mention this because I wish to say to you again, 
Manstreet, that I do not regard you as being anything 
but a very cultivated man except in the field of the 
analytical and experimental sciences. You just do 
not happen to have trained your mind in those ways of 
thinking which are absolutely necessary to make 
scientific discoveries or to arrive at scientific truth. 
You may know a great deal about science, but you are 
not trained in science. You know a great many scien- 
tific facts. The ancients likewise knew a great many 
scientific facts, but they were isolated facts. It was not 
until the days of “the Greek miracle” that men de- 
veloped the habit of seeing the relationships among 
these isolated facts. They erected this way of think- 
ing about them into a genuine intellectual discipline. 
They furnished a continuous supply of men, genera- 
tion after generation, who were interested in this 
way of thinking. So for the first time the human 
mind became really trained in Science. And the thing 
that you have not achieved is this training in science, 
and as a consequence you belong to that class of people 
to whom their beliefs are more precious than the truth. 
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These people still retain the four mental habits that 
make the discovery of natural knowledge impossible. 

I have this borne iu on me by noting the mental habits 
of my friends, in several clubs to which it is my privi- 
lege to belong. I happen to belong, for example, to a 
number of writers’ clubs, among whose members are 
many of the foremost and most influential writers of 
America. I must confess that in these writers’ clubs I 
hear more notions about natural knowledge expressed 
dogmatically in the course of an hour than could be 
established by the scientific investigations of an army 
of scientists in half a century. Indeed, most of these 
notions have already been refuted by modern science 
or have nothing but vague, emotional, personal ob- 
servations to support them. They are utterly fantastic. 
The conspicuous feature about them is that they all 
arise from those four fundamental habits of mind 
that cause nearly all the world’s errors. Let us recall 
them for a moment: observing the exception to the 
rule, drawing general conclusions from particular in- 
stances, dislike for straight and hard thinking irrespec- 
tive of tradition, and the desire to be important. 

However, it is my good fortune to belong also to a 
number of clubs made up of scientists, and there the 
atmosphere is radically different. You hear little ex- 
jcept the words, “measurement,” “amounts,” “de- 
grees of difference,” “variability,” “coefficient of 
corelation,” “ratios,” “corrected data,” “standard 
deviations,” “least squares,” “regression equations,” 
“product moments,” “reliability,” “validity” and, 
perhaps most frequently of all, “probable error.” I 
have to confess that I never heard this latter term in 
any writers ’ club, or state legislature, or the House of 
Bepresentatives, or the United States Senate, or in 
any political meeting in all my life. It is only the few 
trained in science who know what “probable error” 
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means or how to measure it. It was only when men 
learned how to note, check up and measure their own 
errors of thinking and analysis that any exact knowl- 
edge of nature became possible. 

I think then, Manstreet, that even you will agree 
that correct thinking can never be achieved by any 
man, in any field that comes within the province of 
science, no matter how great an artist or writer or 
emotional leader he may be, as long as he retains the 
four mental habits, or any one of them, that I have 
enumerated. They all combine to produce a most re- 
markable phenomenon of the mind, namely, the “will 
to believe.” In many situations of life requiring 
courage and decision, action, and movement, this is 
one of the most beneficial habits men can have. As 
William James pointed out repeatedly, when you are 
in a situation where the evidence for one course of con- 
duct or one conclusion is as great as it is for the op- 
posite course or conclusion, and some kind of action or 
belief is necessary, the part of human wisdom is to 
follow the course that gives you personally the greatest 
courage. There are occasions when for the time we 
should adopt beliefs and act on them, for which we can 
not furnish adequate evidence. In such cases the ad- 
vice of James seems by all means to be the highest 
wisdom. 

But in matters and issues that can be submitted to 
scientific analysis, the will to believe is the most de- 
structive of all possible attitudes of the mind. You 
see the thing you want to see, you believe the thing 
you want to believe ; and these four mental habits I h%ve 
enumerated, when carried over into scientific issues 
and problems, create the will to believe in a world of 
mental activity, where it makes correct opinions im- 
possible. Just so long, therefore, as you keep up those 
mental habits you are going to fool yourself and be 
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fooled as well by every form and type of biimbiiggery. 

And not only does bumbnggery still exist, but as we 
shall see further along in these talks, even science 
itself is being used to increase and promote it. Hum- 
buggery still exists in a thousand forms, all the way 
from blazing advertisements for renewing your youth 
by some kind of soap or lotion rubbed on the outside, 
or some patent medicine or gland product taken on the 
inside, to having your character read by the bumps on 
your head or the signs of the zodiac, having your money 
invested by the positions of the planets, having your 
life vocation determined by the skin on the palms of 
your hands and the time and manner of your death 
foretold by messages from another world. So long 
as you persist in these four mental habits you are going 
to be humbugged by character readers, astrologers, 
pseudopsychoanalysts, “applied” psychologists, ouija- 
board manipulators, economic and political panacea 
salesmen and hokum venders in general. 

The aim of all critical thought and experimental 
investigation of nature is to give a man the background 
for a sound, helpful and constructive philosophy of 
life. As our recent genial guest, G. K. Chesterton, has 
pointed out, it is more important for a landlady to 
know her boarder’s philosophy of life than to know his 
income ; because after all it is a man’s philosophy that 
determines his conduct. It is not some magic deter- 
minism but the boarder’s philosophy, his philosophy 
about human relationships, home, parenthood, chil- 
dren, love, death, money, nature, character and God, 
that determines whether he will pay his keep or jump 
his board bill. It is a man’s philosophy of life more 
than his technical skill that determiaes whether he is 
a good or a bad workman, a productive or unproductive 
salesman, an accurate or inaccurate ^ accountant, a 
strong or a weak executive. 
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So long as a man lives Hs life under tlie dominance 
of mental habits which from necessity lead him con- 
stantly into error, and lead the world into error, the 
very foundations of a sound philosophy of life can- 
not be derived. They are Just not there. Plato said, 
“Whether you want to be a philosopher or do not want 
to be a philosopher, you have to be a philosopher.” 
And whUe science is only a part of life, a part of ex- 
perience, a part of truth and consequently a part of the 
materials of philosophy, y et more than any other por- 
tion of man’s experience the scientific way of using 
the mind is the most helpful mental habit men have 
discovered by which to .form correct opinions in the 
worid of natural law. More than any other single teeh- 
niqueTflhe men®^ it helps to make a man a good 
philosopher, instead of a poor philosopher, a wise 
philosopher instead of a foolish philosopher, a phi- 
losopher whoi is usually right, instead of a philosopher 
who is nearly always wrong. 

As I have said, in the worlds of art and religion yon 
may be a better philosopher, Manstreet, than I am, 
yet science is the only way in which men can derive 
those correct opinions about man and nature that en- 
able them to accumulate knowledge and pass it on. 
The most inspiring thing about science is its passion to 
overcome its own ignorance. For this reason progress 
in science is the only kind of progress that is or can be 
accumulated. We can not begin in art where the Greeks 
or the old masters left off, but any bright schoolboy can 
begin in science where Cattell, Thorndike and Wood- 
worth in psychology, or Michelson, Millikan and the 
two Comptons in physics, or Noyes, Langmuir and 
Leyds in chemistry, or Morgan, Wheeler and Jennings 
in biology, or Moore, Veblen and Dixon in mathematics, 
lay down their tools. 

These men will soon aU be gone. They and their 
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colleagues ever since the days of the Greeks have 
enormously advanced the world in its fitness for great 
affairs, solely because they knew how to form correct 
opinions. And if we can only teach the schoolboys and 
girls their methods of forming correct opinions, I have 
no fear of the future. That new and informed genera- 
tion will at least not use science as it is being used to 
an enormous extent to-day to promote humbuggery. 

You subscribe, Manstreet, to the popular saying, 
“This is a free country, and everybody has a right to 
his own opinion.” It is just this wrong opinion that 
more than anything else has kept us from becoming a 
free country. It is the most destructive of all popular 
notions. It still dominates our politics. Until recently 
it dominated our immigration policy. To-day it almost 
completely rules our international attitudes and pre- 
vents us from ascertainiug by scientific methods the 
truth of the highly technical intricacies of international 
relationships. It invades our education and every- 
where retards the progress of experimental education 
by placing even the training of our children under 
the domination of parties and politics. 

You claim that you believe in the doctrine of Jesus, 
“The truth shall make you free.” If you really be- 
lieved this and acted on it, it would work the only 
revolution that we need : the revolution of applying the 
technical methods of science to finding out what the 
truths really are in business, politics, charity, philan- 
thropy, economics, labor and wages, prohibition, re- 
ligion and all manner of human activities and relation- 
ships. 

It is this kind of revolution that is the goal of every 
laboratory of pure science in the world. It is this kind 
of revolution that is the goal of the great cooperative 
researches, now known as the “Institutes of Human 
Eelations, ” which our universities are spending time, 
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tioiiglit and money to establish. This is the most hope- 
ful revolution on the human horizon to-day; but its 
effectiveness and the immediacy and beneficence of its 
results will depend in very large measure, Manstreet, 
on your giving up your foolish opinion that everybody 
has a right to his opinion. No one has a right to an 
opinion in the field of fact who has not pursued the 
critical methods of science and found out the truth 
for himself, or else has discovered the man who has 
found out the truth in this way and who is therefore 
the only safe guide to follow. 



Chapteb IVi 

You are wrong if you believe 

THAT THE OSTRICH HIDES ITS HEAD 
IN THE SANDtx^ 

I scAECELT kno'w, Manstreet, wliat our political 
orators would do for figures of speech, if it were not 
for our numerous popular fallacies. Since they are 
dealing largely in fallacies anyhow, it seems little 
short of providential that they should have so many 
fallacious notions of nature in which to express them- 
selves. 

One favorite figure of speech on which to impale one’s 
opponent is to compare him to the ostrich. With great 
fervor the orator exclaims, “Like the ostrich, he is 
hiding his head in the sand. But, my friends, after 
all, he deceives no one hut himself. His dire machina- 
tions are still perfectly obvious, and if they are not 
frustrated by your wisdom in electing me, they will 
bring the country to its downfall!” 

Unfortunately for this impressive figure of speech, 
ostriches do not hide their heads in the sand, according 
to the best naturalists who have studied them in their 
native habitats. 

There seems to be nothing more to say on this notion, 
Manstreet, except that I am sorry that you are wrong 
about it. 


Chaptee V 


You are wrong if you believe 

THAT YOU KNOW HOW TO WIN AN 
AEGHMENT 

It is surely an astounding fact that people have been 
arguing with each other ever since Adam and Eve de- 
bated over the up-to-that-time unemployed apple and 
yet it never occurred to any one until recently even to 
try to find out by any sort of scientific or inductive 
method what are the fundamental psychological prin- 
ciples by which arguments are either lost or won. 
Think of it! Here is an outstanding phenomenon of 
every-day life: millions of people arguing with each 
other from morning to night, millions of salesmen 
trying to sell things, millions of teachers trying to con- 
vince students, millions of politicians and statesmen 
(at least it seems like millions) debating problems of 
national destiny. Furthermore nearly every one’s 
personal success or failure is largely dependent on his 
ability to win his argument, to present his side of the 
case so that the other fellow will accept his point of 
view — something that is almost always forgotten in 
all arguments. Yet, as I say, until recently nobody 
has even tried to find out why some arguments fail and 
why some win, or what are the principles of successful 
argument— in other words no one has made any con- 
sistent endeavor to find out what all the noise is about. 

Let us take an example, Manstreet, of the ordinary 
argument. Since it has occurred hundreds of times 
between you and your wife you will appreciate my try- 
ing situation. Perhaps, of course, wives ought to ac- 
cept thempinions their husbands advance ; but perhaps 
that is itself a wrong popular notion of our sex. At 

38 : 
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le^ast the wives obviously think it is open to argument. 
I happened to look up from my paper the other evening, 
and remarked to Mrs. Wiggam what seemed to me to 
be an obvious truth : 

“I see that women’s skirts are to be much longer; I 
am glad that at last they are coming back to a little 
modesty.” 

I won’t say that she exactly snapped, but I will say 
she retorted, “I don’t think it is a question of modesty. 
Women are just as modest at one time of the world as 
another. It is a question of health and convenience.” 

“Well,” I also retorted — ^maybe there was the least 
bit of edge on my voice — “if it is a question of health 
then why can’t they decide just what is the best length 
for health, and be done with it? Women are willing 
to sacrifice their health any time for the sake of style.” 

“I think,” she replied, just a little more sharply 
than before, “that women take just as good care of 
their health as men do. If we women did not take good 
care of our health, you men would find you had a hard 
job running things.” 

“As far as that is concerned,” I shot back, I don’t 
like to admit it, but I really believe I almost shot back, 
“statistics show that men can run houses just as well 
as women and better for that matter. Men have made 
nearly all the inventions for household conveniences, 
vacuum cleaners, electric stoves and the like that 
women use.” 

“That is not because women could not invent things 
if they wanted to or have any less brains than men.” 
She was almost testy now, or seemed so to me. 
“Women have not been inventors because they had 
to spend so much of their time raising babies.” 

“They don’t do much of that any more,” I said. I 
won’t exactly say that I snorted, but Jby this time I 
was growing very positive. “Back in mother’s day 
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she Tised to get tip in tlie morning, even on Snndays, 
and get eiglit cMldren ready to go to clinrcli by ten 
o’clock. We bad ebnrcb in those days. People cared a 
great deal more then abont the things of religion than 
they do nowadays. Onr youngsters are gro*wing np 
without any religion at all. I think that is what makes 
them so disrespectful to us older folks.” 

All at once Mrs. Wiggam broke out into a ringing 
laugh. For a moment I was puzzled and a bit nettled. 

“What’s funny?” I asked. 

‘ ‘Why, both of us, ’ ’ she replied, still laughing. “We 
are both as funny as we can be. We started out to 
argue about short skirts, and then we got off on vacuum 
cleaners, and then on babies, and now it’s religion! 
You would think we honestly expected to settle some- 
thing. But you can’t settle anything unless you stick 
to the point.” 

I was about to ask her how anybody could make her 
stick to the point, but I suddenly recalled that a friend 
of mine had told me a few days previous about two 
young men in New York University who had just 
finished extensive research on this very problem of how 
to win an argument. He said they had found some star- 
tlingly simple principles by which all successful argu- 
ments are won. The research showed that by neglect 
of these principles salesmen are constantly losing big 
sales, lawyers are losiug pleas in court, and both friends 
and enemies are constantly hurling words back and 
forth at each other, thinking they are arguing when 
they are not doing anything of the sort. So I de- 
termined to go out to New York University and discover 
the secrets of successful argumentation that these 
young men had worked out. They might help me in 
arguing with my wife. 

I found these two young men were Dr. Eichard C. 
Borden and Dr. Alvin 0. Busse of the Department of 
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PnMic Speaking and Debating of New York University. 
These two young professors of public speaking and 
debating, concluded some years ago that they were 
long on classroom theory but short on the first prin- 
ciples of hard-fisted argument, and determined to have 
a fiing at the practical world of give-and-take. They 
wanted to listen to office arguments and sales talks, 
tea-table bickerings and smoking-car debates. So they 
boldly got down from their professorial chairs in New 
York University and stepped out into the world of 
rapid-fire talk, where they landed a succession of short- 
time jobs with numerous business firms throughout 
the country. 

The professors kept their ears open. And they 
carried note-books. AU that they heard and saw they 
took down in shorthand. In purchasing departments 
they heard high-powered salesmen present their argu- 
ments. In executive offices they observed how man- 
agers, superintendents and foremen argued out their 
problems. Out of office they made notes of almost 
every conceivable brand of argument; verbal battles 
over baseball, prize fights and polities ; tenants tongue- 
lashing landlords ; housewives bickering with butchers ; 
taxi-drivers locking horns at the curb. 

For seven years they listened and scribbled short- 
hand notes. iJl told, they took down more than twenty 
thousand sales talks and arguments. Out of this mass 
they sifted a number of definite and valuable con- 
clusions as to what to do and what not to do to win an 
argument, to sell yourself, your goods or your ideas. 

The upshot of this painstaking research was that 
these two professors are now consulted by men of 
large affairs as authorities on the science of effective 
salesmanship. In hundreds of commercial and indus- 
trial organizations they have wrought radical changes 
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in metiiods of training salesmen and executives. Both 
are back again at their work in New York University, 
but they are also engaged in the every-day task of 
showing the rest of us how to “put over” ourselves 
and our ideas. 

I spent a day with these two professors and had many 
subsequent talks with them, especially with Doctor 
Borden, and the following paragraphs embody the 
essence of what he told me : 

We were truly surprised not to say actually em- 
barrassed, when we discovered how simple the six 
basic principles of effective argument really are. They 
stick out like a sore thumb. The great salesmen and de- 
baters have recognized and used them. All we have 
done has been merely to dig them out and try to state 
them clearly. 

These six principles might be worded in many ways, 
but stated in very simple terms they are : 

•^) Don’t try to do all the talking. Remember 
your opponent wants to talk just as badly as you 
do. Give the other fellow a chance. 

(2) Don’t interrupt your opponent’s talk with a 
counter-argument. 

(3) Do not assume an argumentative, dogmatic 
attitude. Don’t wear boxing gloves. 

(4) Ask questions in a pleasant, inquiring tone 
of voice during the first half of the argument. 

clearly and fairly in a very few 
words of your own the gist of each argument your 
opponent advances as soon as he advances it. 

(6) When you reply, stick to the subject. Bring 
out the hey issue and stick to it. Don’t digress 
and don’t let your opponent digress. 

In explaining the application of these principles I 
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wisli to emphasize first of all that the only way you can 
get their full benefit is to paste them on your mental 
hat-band and use them consciously., deliberately. Most 
persons who use them at all apply them unconsciously. 
And most persons who violate them are unaware that 
they are doing so. If you do not practise them until 
they become a habit, you will forget and will not use 
them at all. 

The chief trouble with many arguments is that they 
are never carried through to a conclusion. Either, one 
party violates Principle No. 1, and does all the talking, 
or as fast as one party advances an argument the other 
comes back with a counter-argument in violation of 
Principle No. 2. This almost always results in a viola- 
tion of Principle No. 6, because it is almost sure to 
lead them off the subject. 

I saw a good example of this last mistake the other 
day. The sales manager of an established house 
wanted to talk to the president about a plan he had 
worked out for changing the business from a cash to a 
credit instalment basis. 

The president was one of those crusty hard-sheUs 
who cling to one idea like a bull pup to an old shoe. 

“Now, Bill,” he said to the sales manager, “you 
know my attitude on that subject. We’ve built up a 
big business by the cash policy. Still, if you have 
some real ideas, I can give you ten minutes, but only 
ten, because I have to leave for an appointment.” 

Bill started bravely. He had talked for about a 
minute when, by chance, he remarked, “The credit con- 
cerns are simply playing football with our sales 
records.” 

Instantly the president interrupted and said, “Well, 
Bill, speaking of football, did you see the game last 
Saturday ? That boy of mine certainly ^made a name 
for himself and his college. Wasn’t that a great run 
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lie made? Broke rigM througli Waterford’s center 
and made a toncMown.” 

Eight there Bill lost his case, for instead of pleasantly- 
remarking that it was a great run and the boy was a 
s-ure comer, and then swinging the old man hack to the 
key issue, he said with enthusiasm, “That boy sure did 
clean up the field. Where the W aterf ord halfback made 
his mistake was ” and away they went on a dis- 

cussion of football, about which each thought he knew 
the fine points. Suddenly the president jumped to his 
feet and exclaimed, “Great Scott! I’m late for that 
appointment now. Good-by, Bill, see me some other 
time about that credit business.” 

You see, BUI let the other fellow switch him otf the 
track. You must constantly and consciously watch that 
in both yourself and the other fellow. You simply 
bring out the key i ssu e and stick to it. That is the 
hardest thing to get people to do. 

Disputes between husbands and wives, lovers, and 
neighbors go on endlessly and often wind up with bitter 
personalities, more from the failure to agree on what 
they are arguing about than from anything else. This 
can nearly always be avoided if one party will just 
have the good sense to stop a minute and say good- 
naturedly, ‘ ‘Well, now, we ’ve been talking quite a while, 
but let’s see if we can’t agree on the main question. 
Would you not say our main point of difference is so- 
and-so?” 

It is impossible to over-emphasize the necessity of 
first discovering the key issue and holding to it. -As 
an example of this one of the largest sales organiza- 
tions in America employed us to discover for them the 
key issue in selling their memberships. Since this re- 
search was confidential I can only say that they had had 
their salesmen, laying great stress for years on various 
services they rendered the indi-vidual. It seemed natu- 
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ral to tHnk tkat people joined tlie organization cMefly 
because of wbat they would get out of it as individuals. 
But Doctor Busse and I, after taking down j&ve thou- 
sand interviews by their salesmen and analyzing them, 
discovered that individual service was not their real 
key issue at all. People joined chiefly because of a 
sense of patriotism. "When you joined this Associa- 
tion part of your membership fee went for public benefit 
for wiser legislation and general welfare. The sales- 
man had only mentioned this point as a mere incidental, 
but we found it was the chief pulling power in selling 
their membership to the public. 

So you see how tremendously important it is for a 
salesman or debater or for you when you are in a 
friendly argument to decide definitely what the key 
issue is. In the end you must stake your all on that and 
with a little practise you can form the habit of bring- 
ing out the key issue by questions you ask during 
the first half of the argmnent. Your first job is to 
keep it from becoming a heated discussion. In this 
the biggest help is at the very first word deliberately 
and quickly to put in practise Eule 4, which is to ask 
questions in a pleasant inquiring tone of voice, and 
Eule 5, which is to restate clearly and fairly the high 
point of each of your opponent’s arguments as he goes 
along. This keeps everybody in good temper and pre- 
vents the argument from becoming a bout of mental 
fisticuffs. 

Suppose that the nest three times somebody jabs 
one of your pet notions, iustead of firing back in an 
effort to land a solar plexus before he can put up his 
hands, you try saying cordially something like this : 
“I have often heard that objection (or argument, or 
proposition) advanced. Of course, every question has 
two sides. I wish, though, you would give me some 
of your main reasons for this point of view.” And 
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wlien lie has done so, say, “That is the best statement 
of the point I have ever heard.” This flatters him at 
the outset and opens the way for a really sensible dis- 
cussion. 

Perhaps I can give some idea of the correct prin- 
ciples of argument by considering a ease where a wife 
is trying to persuade her husband that she should get 
a job. The other day a man killed his wife and him- 
self because she wanted to get a job and help out on 
expenses. That is one way, of course ! Suppose, how- 
ever, John and Mary are newly married and settled 
in a nice home, and he has the old-fashioned notion 
that she ought to be satisfied to be merely a house- 
keeper, while she thinks she should get a job. 

Of course, I have no wish here to set out a systematic 
set of reasons why married women should or should 
not be employed, but merely to illustrate the correct 
strategy of argumentation in general. In this case 
Mary has been in the habit, every time her husband 
has advanced an argument against her plan, of shoot- 
ing back a counter-argument. He has been doing like- 
wise. As a result both have become more set in their 
convictions; and both have become convinced that due 
weight is not given to their respective objections. 
‘'The trouble is you don’t half pay attention to what 
I saj'’.” Both are sure to think this unless one of 
them shows, by repeating the other’s arguments, that 
he clearly understands and values them. 

You mu^t learn to objections or you will never 
etfeetuaUy reply to them, with the result that your 
opponent goes away with them bottled inside of him 
tighter than ever. 

Again, in this argument between John and Mary, 
heretofore the one who has taken the floor fii'st has 
tried to do all the talking. Thus, Principle No. 1 
goes to pot. '■•Next, after John has gained the floor, 
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Mary has always wiatched every chance to shoot in 
counter -arguments. This has only irritated him and 
has never done Mary’s ease a particle of good. No 
matter how strong and logical Mary’s counter- 
arguments may he, John has been in no mood to ac- 
cept them. 

There is another had result from Mary’s shooting 
in her arguments at the wrong time. Suppose her 
main arguments are: that she is tired of being shut 
ap in the house; that it doesn’t require all of her time; 
that it is a woman’s rightful duty to work and help 
her husband; that even married women have a right 
to be independent and have their own spending money ; 
that in time they plan for children; and that they must 
save up money for the rainy day. All bully good 
arguments, but by throwing them in at the wrong time 
she has made John feel that here is a fine chance for 
him to assert his authority as head of the house. Noth- 
ing he enjoys more. Mary has been playing right into 
his hands. 

Suppose, however, that some day when the old ques- 
tion comes up, and John is shooting off his usual stand- 
bys — ^namely, that woman’s place is in the home, that 
he is getting a good enough salary, and that they don’t 
need the money — suppose Mary says, not sarcastically, 
mind you, but with real cordiality in her voice, “Of 
course, we must consider that side of it, that a woman’s 
place is in the home” (repeating his argument, you 
see, and showing him she values it). In that event she 
wiU have won the first skirmish— unless she spoils it 
all by adding, “hut you fail to consider— — If she 
does, she will lose her whole case right there ! John 
will instantly come back with his same old gags and 
Mary will get out her mental hatpin as usual and go to 
jabbing at him, and there you are ! 

If Mary is to win she must, from the start, remem- 
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Ber to Build her arguments around one key issue on 
which she proposes to stake her case. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, she has made up her mind that the issue around 
which she can best Build the other arguments is that 
while they don’t need the money now, they will need 
it for the rainy day, for the future children, for buying 
the home so that they can quit renting, for sickness, 
and all that. She can get of£ to the best start if, in- 
stead of firing right back the moment J ohn mentions 
the money question, she admits that he is doing splen- 
didly and that they have enough for all present needs, 
and then encourages him by her questions to bring 
out all his other arguments, carefully leading toward 
her key issue. 

John is surprised and gratified that Mary is willing 
at last to consider his points of view. Neither is irri- 
tated nor ready to put on the gloves. Mary has shown 
that she understands all John’s objections and ap- 
preciates them. This gives Mary the distinct ad- 
vantage that it forces John to receive her arguments 
in the same spirit. 

Soon John will have reached the end of his ammuni- 
tion because Mary has carefully refrained from get- 
ting him off the track. When this point is reached, it 
is up to Mary to marshal her arguments for her side 
with her key issue always before her mind ; namely, 
the rainy day. By her questions Mary has induced 
John to admit that the rainy-day argument is impor- 
tant. She must now use all her skill to show that it 
is the most important thing they must consider. . She 
is in a position to appeal to his sympathy, affection 
and imagination. She can now safely use the word 
“but.” She can say effectively that his arguments 
do have great weight, as she has admitted, but she 
believes they should also consider that while John is 
doing well now, yet sickness may come. Even if it 
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does not, the sooner they get their nest-egg laid up, 
the more years they will have to take it easy together. 

All the time she mnst stick fast to the key issue. If 
she lets J ohn swing back to any of his old arguments— 
the woman ’s-place-in-the-home argument or any of the 
others — she is a loser. The moment he brings that 
up, she must say pleasantly, “Yes, dear, I admitted 
the importance of that; you see, it is just because I 
do so want a permanent home where I can always stay 
contentedly that I am so eager to earn some extra 
money,” and then go right on with the key issue. 

You must watch him like a hawk here, Mary. Don’t 
let him get off the track. You must win on this issue 
or else surrender. 

Successful arguments and successful sales without 
exception have this definite, logical structure. Like 
a drama, they must follow definite rules, they must 
have their high spots and climaxes in the proper places, 
or else the grand finale will not be achieved. 

I know these principles may seem almost ridiculously 
simple and easy, but, nevertheless, you have to think 
of them deliberately until you get the habit. It is so 
easy to overlook one or more of them and lose a big 
sale or a job, or even a husband or wife or sweetheart. 

I imagine, Manstreet, that these principles may seem 
ridiculously simple and easy. Nevertheless, they have 
escaped practically all logicians, unless perhaps it 
was Socrates. I know I did not find them when I stud- 
ied books on logic in college. I recall we had a text- 
book on logic written by some fellow named, I think, 
Jevons, or Archbishop ’’lately, or some such disputa- 
tious person. I see my encyclopedia states that 
Whately’s work on logic is “well-known.” Not to me— 
although I studied it industriously! Whoever wrote 
the book lugged in a lot of quotations f];om Kant and 
Hume and Aristotle and I don’t know who all. But not 
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a single one of these men with their great intellects ever 
got down from his professorial dignity and went out 
with a shorthand note-book and took down actual argu- 
ments by the thousand with a view to seeing w’hat kind 
of arguments win and what kind lose. In other words, 
they did not take the inductive, scientific method, 
although they talked learnedly about this method. If 
they ever practised it I for one failed to become aware 
..Qfit. 

I think, therefore, this research has prime impo^ 
tan^'to every hum anYieingr T pmti sgmroBU'Sf l!s“s^ 
oun jiyeslnTdine Ybrm oFargn-mept , an'enormous por- 
ttoS'of^lcFrs worse than uselessr~ Tris~anotfief"^- 
ampTe~6f the 'effectiveness of applying science to life, 
applying science to our daily walk and talk. And I 
have found by endeavoring to put its principles into 
practise when arguing with my friends, or with an 


l ajadience fr om the platform, _or with my wife, that it 
i a. an ehormoUs~aH 'tfi'TneY)T'th^^^ th ings 'in lin- 
man n ature, namelv.Cto^eranc6.j . ’ "" 



Chaptee VI 

You are wrong if you believe 

THAT YOU CAN MAKE A PERSON TURN 
AROUND BY DAZING AT THE BACK OP HIS 

HEAD 

Loed Aethue Baleoue is reported to have said 
that to him the most amaziag thing in the world is that 
yon oan make a person in front of yon tnrn about 
by looking intently at the back of his head. The only 
amazing thing about this is that it can’t be done, 
notwithstanding this great Englislunan’s reported 
opinion. Numerous experiments have been tried under 
controlled conditions, and they always have ended in 
failure. In one experiment at Stanford twelve per- 
sons were placed in a group in order to combine the 
effect of their stares, but to no purpose; the persons 
gazed at, who were entirely ignorant of the facf that 
they were the objects of such intense scrutiny, just re^ 
fused to turn around. It may be objected that these 
gazers were not “psychics” and, therefore, were not 
endowed with powers of mind-reading. But a number 
of experiments were tried where so-called “psychics” 
did the staring, yet they succeeded no better than ordi- 
nary mundane people. Of course people often say they 
have a feeling that some one behind is looking at them 
and on turning about find this to be the case. But we 
nearly always look at the people in front of us. This 
sort of “proof” is merely childish. Indeed the whole 
notion is childish, and I am sorry, Manstreet, that you 
should be wrong about it. 
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You are wrong if you believe 

THAT BEILLIAHT SCHOLAES DO NOT 
SUCCEED IN BUSINESS 

“Don’t go to college if you would succeed in busi- 
ness.” 

According to an interview by Dorothy Eoe, sent 
out on March 12, 1931, by The Universal News Service, 
and reproduced here by their permission, this is the 
advice given by Thomas A. Buckner, who began his 
business career fifty-one years ago as an office boy 
in the New York Life Insurance Company, and on the 
day previous to this interview was elected the eighth 
president of the Company. 

Mr. Buckner, who is described as a “kindly, rotund 
man of sixty-six, with two hobbies, his family and his 
golf,” is reported to have continued as follows: 

“The boy who starts as an office boy is efficient, 
ambitious, keeps his eyes and ears open, has by 
far the greatest chance of success. The college 
graduate who comes into our film usually feels 
that he is too good to begin at the bottom. He 
wants advancement too quickly. But the boy who 
comes to us in his early teens and works as an 
office boy has a chance to learn the workings of 
big business more thoroughly than he could in 
any college,” 

Another interview, by Harold Heroux, special cor- 
respondent of The International Neivs Service, sent 
out on March 20, 1931, purports to give the views of 
Captain Robert Dollar, who is described as “ the active 
white-haired dean of American shipping men.” The 
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interview was said to be in honor of Mr. Dollar’s 
eighty-'seventh birthday. Mr. Dollar is repo rted to 
have made the following penetrating remarls about 
education: 

“Higher educatio n is a waste of time. Go to 
worF’wEe-tT'vou are sixTefiBi yshrs old. I’orget 
higiier eaucation ana college tra ining. ~^ rhe~^e 
^hO' Stiiris arnie'bbttOhl bt the ladder early has 
the btiBL ' uhaiiU^ t6 cnmb io the to-p .’jL.^ 

If Mr. Buckner and Captain Dollar are correctly 
reported, it is obvious that while they may know life 
insurance and the shipping business better than any 
men living, they clearly do not know either the “work- 
ings of big business” in general or the workings of 
American education. If they are correctly quoted, 
their remarks are only further illustrations of the 
tendency of many big Wsiness men to belittle higher 
education for business success, and at the same time 
to show an amazing ignorance of the broad impartial 
investigations which have been made as to the effect 
of both high scholarship and higher education — in- 
cluding high school and college — upon success in busi- 
ness. It may be, of course, as Mr. Buckner’s reported 
remarks intimate, that ignorant, uncultivated men — 
men ignorant of history, literature, art, science and 
even economics — may succeed best in selling life in- 
surance. I believe the large number of college men 
who are successful in life insurance — ^with a large 
group of whom I sat recently in Hew York University 
where they were studying advanced courses in the 
psychology of salesmanship— will resent this imputa- 
tion. But if it is true, and if these general facts are 
true also in the shipping business, then these two lines 
are outside the general trend of modern* big business 
in its relation to education. 
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Some forty tliousand students are graduated by the 
colleges of the country every June, and many of them 
at once begin their business careers. So it seems 
eminently appropriate to study this type of advice 
and to determine how valuable it is and how much 
truth it holds. 

Since I feel strongly that such remarks as those I 
have quoted do grave injustice to American education 
and may do irreparable damage to the life careers of 
many young men who believe that all utterances com- 
ing from such sources must be one hundred per cent, 
true, I shall endeavor to show that they are at least 
seventy-five per cent, untrue. 

To do this I shall set forth investigations in four 
fields of education and business: first, the effect of 
high scholarship on business success ; second, the com- 
parative effects of eighth-grade, high-school and col- 
lege graduation on business success; third, the etfect 
of both high scholarship and other college successes 
on business success. These three studies represent 
almost exclusively the careers of men. Then I shall 
set forth the facts bearing upon the education of 
women and their relative success in business as de- 
termined by a number of extended researches*. 

I think I can best introduce the first investigation 
by a simple but dramatic story. 

One day, not long since, a college professor and a 
committee of “Old Grads” were going over the rec- 
ords of eighteen hundred of the graduates of one of 
our great universities to find how the “old boys” were 
succeeding in life. They wished especially to learn 
whether the high-mark men in college were making 
the high marks in life, or whether the low-mark men 
were the ones who had in the main achieved worldly 

*See Bibliograpliy at elose of chapter. 
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fame and fortune. By and by they came to one man 
wbo gave as his occupation “selling chicken wire fence 
in a small town.” This is certainly a respectable oc- 
cupation, but not one usually contemplated as the chief 
objective of a college curriculum. One member of the 
Old Grad committee, who evidently had not lost his 
sporting blood, offered to bet one hundred to one that 
if they would look up this man’s college grades they 
would find them to average below eighty-seven. 
Neither the professor nor any member of the commit- 
tee would take the bet. Yet I feel pretty certain that 
ninety-five business men out of a hundred throughout 
the United States would have taken the bet, not only 
at one hundred to one, but at one to one. If they had 
they would have lost at any odds, because when the^ 
looked up tills man’s grades they found them to aver- 
age below eighty-three. 

Now the reason I say business men generally would 
have taken this bet without hesitation is because there 
is an almost universal belief among the business public 
that the brilliant scholar in eoljege is usually a failure 
in the business world. !He is believed to be “imprac- 

lical, ” “a dr earner, ” a man: with his Eead f ulh of 

the bnFs~a53^pSarutin’ and almost certain to 

be " a failure as a high-now ered salesman, a production 
manager, a judge of securities or as any T ype-rfflex ec- 
utive. > 

I know this personally from having lectured to hun- 
dreds of Chambers of Commerce, Executive Clubs, 
Salesmen’s Conventions and the like throughout the 
country. Moreover, we see this opinion constantly 
and confidently voiced by many of America’s leading 
business men. ^e. s£e..,also^^^^^t^ converse opinion just„ 
as confidently expressed— namely, that the men wh o 
a re low or wh o faH in their 'MtIege~sI55ias-la it wh o are 
leaderj..iiL.QQ nige Yi5ts and dar edevil pranks. j xp-iTTath- 
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letics, or are among tlie champion dancers and ladie^’ 
nfllF campiS7-andr-w^ ay Tft^'^the 

prostrate forms of the professors and deans, are the 
ones whom we nsually find in after-life fighting the 
big legal battles or holding down important jobs as 
presidents of big corporations and managers of the 
country’s general destinies. 

On the other hand, the reason why no member of this 
committee would risk his money on the foregoing bet, 
even at one hundred to one, was because he knew too 
much about it. It was because this committee and 
this professor, Dr. Hugh A. Smith, now of the Uni- 
versity of Wiso^sin. nad been engaged in "a two-i’-ear 
research to find lust how the good, bad and mediocre 
in-tTus list of eighteen hundred had really 
mrned out. I -rrmp t. ow n 

fi fadics confirmed mv belief that high scholarsh ip. 
Eigh intelligence, high character, high personal- qual- 
it ies and high success in ji te an tAn d to a considerabl e 
d egree to go together, 1 wa s truly astounded at the re - 
of t,his.gd My. a gre'a£ A<»ftl~a f 
been published, but M ^Smith has giv en me, from a 
technical mon ogranh. some of his mam conciusion iT 
~ e common parlance, they Imock mto a cocked 


tewiaBitan 


hat the notion that the college prodigy and tbfi brmifljjt 
aludent likely ^to faiTin pract -iyff 
dpll student is the one more likely to 

\Vhat Brofessor Smith did was to take all the grad- 
uates of the university, numbering eighteen hundred, 
who had been out in life from fifteen to forty-five years, 
study their worldly success and then compare this with 
their college records. In order to be fair in deciding 
what should be called “success,” Doctor Smith asked 
committees of the various classes of bygone years 
to give their fjank opinions on the post-college careers 
of their old classmates. He also secured the opinions 
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of mimerous other persons acquainted ■with, these 
careers. 

Doubtless some of the judges laid emphasis on in- 
tellectual or literary or professional achievement, 
some on eminence as a citizen and some on money and 
other things. As a result, therefore, a composite, well- 
balanced judgment of the success of each man was 
reached. They then compared these rankings of 
worldly success with the rankings that their college 
teachers had given them all the way from fifteen to 
forty-five years ago. How did the two gradings — the 
college grading and the worldly grading — agree? 

The agreement was almost unbelievable. As Pi o- 
fes sor Sm it.k. Ravs : “.If a man was high in one list, he 
wg.s a lmost ii wari^l ^igh in the other; and ii low i n 
one,,.la'ffiAn tEe~ ottr6r ^ This" situation wa^ repeated 
with such monbifeny that the temptation became strong 
when one factor 'was known to accept it as a certain 
indication of the other. If, for example, the college 
record of student No. 500 happened to be misplaced, 
but the information showed that he had clearly won 
no distinction in life, it hardly seemed worth while 
to search for the missing record. Expe rience with 
hundreds o f others made it sure he WomyFe'cIassed 
wiftrTimelyrnine per cent, of certain^ in the grou-p 
with lo w marks._ ^ On the other hand! if a ma nJiad-had' 
a grade in^eoU^e ^Fninety-t hree or better, it seemed 
almo st superlBuous tU cohs uTTrecord s and wr ite letters 
in order to-ieaxiL .itia t' W Eeid a. positi6n7qf impprlance 
or eminence. 

As an example of this, in one class of fifty-four grad- 
uates nine were judged by this jury of their fellow 
men to have achieved true worldly success. Six of 
these men had grades above ninety-one and two had 
eighty-nine. Only the remaining one had a grade as 
low as eighty-five. In another class of seventy-five 
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members eleven were nominated for Mgb worldly rank. 
Ten of tbe eleven had been the first ten in scholarship 
in college. The eleventh had a mark of only eighty- 
five, being one of the few exceptions to the rule. And 
it is rather discouraging for America’s future to find 
that this man and also most of the other low-grade 
men who did attain eminence were politicians! As 
Professor Smith remarks: “It does not seem certain 
tFat a high college record is an asset in getting votes.” 

But the most striking thing was that a separate list 
was made up of the ninety-seven who were considered 
“the most worthy, successful or eminent.” Another 
list was made up of the ninety-three who had the high- 
est grades. The astonishing thing is that these two 
lists contained eighty-seven names in common ! 

Professor Smith made another comparison between 
college grades and election to Who’s Who in America. 
He took three of the earlier classes, numbering ninety- 
three members, counting both men and women, and 
selected the twelve with the highest college records- 
Nine of these twelve were in Who’s Who, while only 
one out of the eighty-one remaining members with 
lower records were in Who’s Who. Since few women 
are elected to Who ’s Who, he took a list of two hun- 
dred men from the five classes about midway in age 
and found, among the twenty-eight high-mark men, 
eighteen who were in Who’s Who. t)nly two of the re- 
maining one hxmdred and seventy-two low-mark men 
were in Who’s Who. Combining the two groups just 
mentioned, we see that out of the forty high-mark stu- 
dents twenty-seven are listed in Who’s Who, while 
among the two hundred and fifty-three low-mark stu- 
dents only three are foimd in Who’s Who. 

This study makes it obvious that when, over a period 
of four yearsj^^some twenty or thirty college professors 
and several deans mark a man with high grades for in- 
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tellectual acHevement, industry and general soundness 
of character — ^which makes a sum total of about two 
thousand recorded gradings by men who are them- 
selves men of intelligence and character — it gives a 
pretty clear indication of what the world may expect of 
that young man in the way of worldly achievement. 
College professors are not very different in their judg- 
ments of human nature from business men. 
one nhilosopher said, “Co llege - does no t make fools, 
it. develops, them. ” eithar ....diie.a. m ; 

but it gives the fool n is dxance, and it gives" the stu- 
didus'j* induilflous, sound-hearted boy and girl their 
cEaSceld~’sEoW'wF^ "thiy“are made of, ana tne~w orId 
of business. bylniiCE y, gives & just about the sam e 
relative chanceyand acc^sTEem pretty much attbeir 

, I; ^ II. ' "“'*** '***^^ 

own price. 

However, the foregoing is only one of a number of 
remarkable studies that have been published recently 
on the relationship between scholarship and practical 
success in life. The second investigation to be pre- 
sented deals with eighth-grade, high-school and college 
graduation and worldly success. This involves a pri- 
mary question of the first importance — ^namely, “Does 
education pay at all?” 

The most notable study of this question has recently 
been made by Dean Everett W. Lord, of Boston Uni- 
versity. He studied the records of about five thousand 
men, ranging in age from .nineteen to seventy-two 
years, living in all parts of the United States and in- 
cluding bankers and bakers, clerks and clergymen, mer- 
chants and mechanics, actors and doctors, teachers and 
accountants. Certainly this gives us a cross-section of 
American business. 'I'^at gives it even greater author- 
ity is that a large part of the data was collected through 
the Alpha Kappa Psi fraternity — a fraternity of busi- 
ness men. 
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Tile story is dramatically told in the chart on page 61, 
At the left of the chart you will see the incomes, and 
at the bottom the ages of these men. You see there 
is a steady rise in starting income from the eighth- 
grade graduates through the college graduates to the 
Doctors of Philosophy. One striking thing may escape 
your notice. That is that the grade-school man reaches 
high point of his earnings at forty to forty-four 
years of age, while partial high-school and full high- 
school graduates reach their peaks around forty-five 
and carry on at about the same level to fifty-five, then 
they sharply decline. But notice that the income of 
the college graduate keeps on rising (with a few slight 
temporary declines) until he is at least sixty-four years 
old. The Masters of Arts and Doctors of Philosophy 
reach their peaks at forty to forty-five, but Dean Lord 
believes this is probably because most of them go into 
teaching, which is not so well paid as business. 

The difference in the peaks of the grade-school men 
and the college graduates is amazing. 

It is a temptation to detail a large number of the 
remarkable findings of Dean Lord’s able and impartial 
research, but in sending me his tables and figures the 
dean himself has marked a few items in red ink which 
I should cite because of their importance to the young 
men of America, 

Som^Q of these items are as follows: It costs about 
eight^dollars a year for the state and nation to give a 
boy the first eight grades of schooling, but this expendi- 
ture, as nearly as can be estimated, adds about one 
thousand dollars a year to the boy’s income for the 
next forty-one years over the income earned by illiter- 
ates. It costs about three hundred dollars a year for 
four years to give a boy a high-school education, but 
he earns about five hundred dollars a year more than 
the eighth-grade boy for the next forty years. It costs 
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a young man about one thousand dollars a year for four 
years to secure a college education, but the college 
graduate earns approximately one thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars a year more than the high-school gradu- 
ate for the next forty years. 

Of course, the college graduate as a rule is an abler 
man than either the high-school or eighth-grade grad- 
uate — something most business men overlook — ^yet re- 
cent surveys have shown that a large number of young 
men of high-^school ability drop out of school at the end 
of the eighth grade, and a great many young men of col- 
lege ability stop their schooling at the end of higlv 
school. So it is evident that a great many young people 
have not yet fully realized the money value of educa- 
tion. 

Another point of great interest is that large numbers 
of eighth-grade and high-school graduates have sub- 
sequently taken correspondence courses or attended so- 
called “business colleges.” All these show uniformly 
higher earnings than those who do not secure this addi- 
tional training. Dean Lord also brings out the striking 
value of a genuine course in the newer schools of busi- 
ness administration which many colleges have insti- 
tuted, beginning with the "Wharton School of Finance 
of the University of Pennsylvania in 1881 and the Col- 
lege of Commerce of the University of California in 
1898. 

•The earnings of the graduates from these higher in- 
stitutions who received the degree of Bachelor of Busi- 
ness Administration and Bachelor of Commercial 
Science run far above those of the Bachelors of Arts 
and Bachelors of Science. Dean Lord shows that the 
average lifetime earnings of a B.B.A or B.C.S are now 
probably more than one hundred thousand dollars 
greater than those of the average college graduate. 
However, as time goes on and larger numbers of young 
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men take these courses and the competition becomes 
keener, some of this difference donbtless mil disap- 
pear. 

In fact, jnst at this moment Dr. Paid S. Achilles, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Psychological Corporation of 
America, has called me on the telephone and sent me 
proofs of a new study in this field — indeed, the whole 
field of education in its relations to business — entitled 
University Education for Business, by Dr. James H. S. 
Bossard, professor of sociology, and Dr. J. Frederick 
Dewhurst, professor of industry, at the Wharton 
School. It is a work of extraordinary importance to 
all American business life. But the feature of interest 
at this moment is that the median earnings of 1,659 
Wharton graduates in 1930 was $3,730. This includes 
all ages and years of experience, and is nearly treble 
the similar figure for Dean Lord’s eighth-grade men, 
and one and a half times greater than his high-school 
men. 

Furthermore, this able and most valuable study dis- 
closes the fact that the median earnings of men who 
have been out of Wharton fifteen or sixteen years is 
seventy-eight hundred dollars, while the median earn- 
ings of those graduating in 1911- ’13 is twelve thousand 
dollars. Forty per cent, of the men graduating in 
1917- ’18 are already earning over nine thousand dollars 
and twenty-two per cent, are earning over twelve 
thousand dollars. May I ask where are the bright, am- 
bitious office boys who started business life in 1918 or 
even six years earlier, compared with these men in 
point of income? Forty-one per cent, of the 1928 
graduates are already earning more than two thou- 
sand dollars and twenty-one per cent, more than three 
thousand dollars. It would be interesting to learn what 
percentage of office boys who kept their eyes and ears 
open during the four years these boys were in college 
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and two years thereafter are earning more than three 
thousand dollars a year. 

Coming now to the third series of investigations, 
again dealing with the question of whether high-mark 
college men earn more than low-mark men and, still 
further, whether success in general college and campus 
activities outside the courses of study indicates future 
business success, two remarkable investigations have 
been made on the men in the Bell Telephone System — 
one by Ur. Walter S. Gifford, president of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company, and the other 
by Donald S. Bridgman, of the personnel department 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
President Gifford published his study in 1928, and the 
results have attracted wide attention. The Bell System 
is the largest corporation in the world, and if it finds 
it worth while to pay higher salaries to brilliant college 
students, it certainly shatters the stubborn myth that 
the college prodigy peters out in business life and at 
the age of fifty or sixty is discovered as a minor college 
instructor, sub-editor of a small magazine or running 
an ice-cream parlor. 

President Gifford studied the salary and scholarship 
records of 3,806 college men in the Bell System by 
dividing them into four grades, as to scholarship, as 
follows : 

1. Those graduating in the first tenth of their class ; 

2. Those graduating in the first third but not the 
first tenth ; 

3. Those graduating in the middle third of their 
class; 

4. Those graduating in the lower third of their class. 

How have these men fared as to salaries in the Bell 

System? The results are all in favor of the brilliant 
college scholar as a success in business. After five 
years of employment, the upper tenth scholars began 
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to earn more than the other college men. As Presi- 
dent Gifford says: “ ^hese men continued to increase 
their advantage little p^nfttlernntii they were tventy- 
fiv^ears ont of~ college. "Then they began to go ahead 
stin“WoreWapi3ry. . . . Many individuals did better, 
and many poorer than the medium man of the group, 
but the group as a whole averaged substantially higher 
earnings than the rest of the 3,800 men.” 

Taking nest the 1,468 men who graduated in the 
middle third of their classes, after thirty years out 
of college their median earnings were less than two- 
thirds as much as the median earnings of those in the 
first tenth of their classes. The earnings of the 784 
men in the lowest third of their classes trend in the 
opposite direction from those in the upper ten : that is, 
the longer the best students are in business the more 
rapidly their earnings rise, while the longer the poorer 
students are in business the slower their earnings rise. 
It must be remembered that there were individual men 
who were striking exceptions to these general rules. 

Stimulated by this research and the enormous pub- 
lic interest it aroused, Mr. Bridgman made a further 
study of various college achievements other than 
scholarship and their relation to subsequent success 
with the Bell Telephone System. Bridgman’s object 
was to see if other things besides a man’s scholarship 
in college were related to his future business success. 
For this purpose he classified the 3,806 men of Presi- 
dent Gifford’s study into three groups: 

1. Those with “substantial campus achievements,” 
including editor-in-chief of a magazine, winner of an 
important oratorical contest or member of a debating 
team, manager of a major team or important student 
newspaper, major class officer or member of an hon- 
orary senior society, or leader of a dramatic or musical 
club; : v-..: • 
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2. “Some campns acMevement,” including member 
editorial board of a magazine, manager of a minor 
team or magazine, minor class officer or member of 
social fraternity, member of minor athletic team or of 
a major varsity squad ; 

3. “No campus achievement” — ^just a plain two- 
legged student. 

It is impossible to go into all the technical details 
of this important study, especially the combinations 
of several factors in relation to future success. Tak- 
ing, however, the man with “substantial college 
achievement” it is clear that the men who went in for 
public speaking and debating and the ones who ranked 
high for literary effort in the editorial field are the 
ones who are now drawing the highest median salaries 
in the Bell Telephone System. 

These types of campus achievement foreshadowed 
fiiture business success almost as well as high college 
grades. No doubt most of these men had high grades. 
Next in order of subsequent success come the managers 
of major teams or important student newspapers. 
Next come those with social achievements such as 
major class officer or member of an honorary senior 
society. Next to these come those who made athletic 
achievements, and lastly, those who were leaders of 
dramatic or musical clubs. 

"Working one’s way through college has always been 
assumed to indicate future success. It has been lauded 
as giving a man grit, determination and the work habit 
which would carry him up in the world. In Mr. Bridg- 
man’s study this factor had no significance. The men 
who earned their expenses in college had been equally 
successful, but no more so than the men who went 
through on flowery beds of ease. However, early grad- 
uation from, college was found to be an index to some 
extent of future business and professional success. 
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I have purposely left for separate consideration 
the question of the value of education for women. 
Certainly one of the most important questions in the 
life of every ambitious woman as well as in the life 
of the nation is this : Does education pay a woman in 
dollars and cents? 

In order to answer this question, the Bureau of 
Business Eesearch of the University of Michigan and 
the National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, with headquarters in New York City, 
have just finished a large cooperative research on 
which these two highly efficient organizations have 
been engaged for more than four years. This re- 
search at last furnishes the data by which the question 
can be answered with great conciseness and authority. 
Over fourteen thousand salaried women, ranging from 
the lowest paid stenographers and sales clerks up to 
women earning twenty-five thousand dollars or more 
a year, performed the remarkable service of answer- 
ing an eight-page questionnaire in which they gave 
confidential information covering their entire work- 
ing lives — their earnings, years of experience, marital 
status, number of dependents, mode of living, amount 
of savings, number of promotions and changes of jobs, 
and the amount and quality of education they have re- 
. ceived. The analysis of the answers given in these 
fourteen thousand eight-page histories of women has 
brought out facts of extraordinary interest to every 
business woman, and to every young woman in school 
who expects to enter on a business career. 

One of the most surprising discoveries of the study 
was that women who leave school at the end of the 
eighth grade earn almost as much for their first 
twenty years as do women who take a partial or full 
high-school course, or who attend a normal school, 
or who take even one, two or three years of college. 



Each line re^j^resents the median earnings o£ women with various 
degrees of edneatiom At the left will be seen the median earnings and 
at the bottom the earnings at each age period. Each cross-line repre- 
sents one hundred dollars a year added earnings. 
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For the first twenty years the difference in median 
earnings runs around one hundred dollars a year in 
favor of the better educated woman. Of course this 
far more than pays for the extra education, but it is 
not spectacular. Beyond question a large part of this 
is due to the fact that so many educated women go into 
teaching, notoriously a poorly paid profession. 

However, this unexpected discovery has some un- 
expected qualifications. One striking thing is that the 
eightl^gr ade woman reaches the peak of her earnings 
“snoTiet* than dbe bett er educate d woman. , , She reaches 
Her high point at forty and forty-five years of age, 
and then begins to decline, whereas the better edu- 
cated women do not reach their peak until between 
forty-five and fifty years of age. Furthermore, these 
women continue almost on a level until very nearly the 
sixtieth year, whereas the eighth-grade woman steadily 
declines after forty-five. Of course, I am speaking 
of averages and medians. No doubt a few able eighth- 
grade women may increase their earnings beyond sixty 
years of age, but obviously as a rule the woman who 
has the better education to begin with earns more in 
her advanced years. 

"WHen we come to the woman college graduate we 
get a distinct jump throughout her entire working 
years. She starts about two hundred and fifty dollars 
better as a rule, and at the age of fifty-five to sixty is 
earning about three hundred and twenty-five dollars 
more a year than the high-school graduate and over 
six hundred dollars more than the eighth- grade woman. 
This is much more striking when we reflect that fully 
one-half of all college women graduates go into teach- 
ing which is poorly paid when compared with business, 
especially in the Eastern States. 

It is in the big cities with their bigger opportunities 
that college women succeed the best. The woman col- 
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lege graduate who remains in the small town exceeds 
the woman with grade-school education by only three 
hundred dollars a year, whereas in cities of a quarter 
of a million or more she exceeds her by more than six 
hundred dollars. Indeed tvherever college women have 
ventured they have succeeded and succeeded better 
than any other xoomen. Not only do they succeed better 
as a rule, but in every field of work the woman college 
graduate is earning more than the less educated woman 
in spite of the fact that she has four years less ex- 
perience than the high-school graduate and eight years 
less than the woman whose education ceased at the 
eighth grade. 

At this point the research extends to college women 
two indications of great significance. The first, as just 
shown, is that other factors being equal they do better 
in the big cities with the big jobs. The second is that 
two-thirds of all college women are either in teaching 
or clerical work, and these two fields are the lowest 
paid among occupations at the college level. Not only 
are median earnings low in these lines but cases of 
high earnings are very rare. 

For example only one college woman out of sixteen 
in clerical work and teaching earns three thousand 
dollars a year, whereas nearly forty per cent, of women 
college graduates in production and health work and 
nearly thirty per cent, in the selling fields and in finance 
earn this amount or more. It seems clear that college 
women are missing some very profitable fields. 

When we consider these two important revelations 
as to the earnings of college women, first, that they 
do their best and outdo all other women where there 
are big openings, and second, that they are not going 
as much as they easily could into the higher paid occu- 
pations, it would seem that both college deans and 
Women college graduates should give these facts ear- 
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nest consideration. The facts will not apply to all in- 
dividuals. Many college women either have to or pre- 
fer to remain in smaller towns. Many prefer the high 
spiritual and social rewards of teaching. Other women 
prefer the emotional satisfactions of welfare work 
and the like. But where the financial rewards are im- 
portant, as they nsnally are, these facts should receive 
earnest consideration by every college woman choosing 
a career. 

There are two other phases of education and earn- 
ings of great importance which the research studied. 
One is the money value of advanced degrees. This can 
he covered by the single statement that women with 
degrees of Master of Arts or Doctor of Philosophy 
have higher median earnings than any other women. 
Their advantage is very significant. The numbers 
were not great enough to warrant broad conclusions. 
However, another study of 100 Ph.Ds. of Eadcliife 
College, made in 1928 and sent to me in manuscript, 
found their median earnings to be $2,900 a year and 
that of 400 women with the degree of Master of Arts 
to be $2,500 a year. The median earnings of seven 
hundred and twenty-two A.B. graduates of Eadclitfe 
was $2,000. In this connection Miss Katharine Doty, 
Director of the Occupation Bureau of Barnard College, 
of Columbia University, has kindly lent me some un- 
published figures relative to the earnings in general 
of Barnard College A.B. graduates. The median earn- 
ings of 1300 women graduates for 1930 was $2,548. Of 
this group the teachers, school principals and deans 
earned a median of $2,622 and a maximum of $12,000, 
while those in business and the professions earned a 
median of $2,476, with one woman reporting earnmgs 
of $25,000. These earnings, all showing distinctly high 
medians for college women, are all closely in accord 
with the findings of the Michigan University Eesearch. 
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One final phase of education I have yet to mention — 
special business and commercial training. As might 
be expected the ■women who benefit the most are the 
women with the least education. Of course some peo- 
ple advocate that all women should learn bookkeeping, 
typing and stenography. This may be excellent advice 
except for women college graduates who have not pre- 
viously had such training. The research shows that 
college women who go into clerical or secretarial work 
earn less than college women in other occupations. No 
doubt they make better secretaries than eighth-grade 
or high-school women but for this very reason they 
probably always remain as secretaries. That is, col- 
lege women who take up secretarial work with the hope 
of being promoted into the field of advertising or sales 
or publishing or to executive positions often find theiir 
very excellence as secretaries blocks further promotion. 
Many women regard office and secretarial work as ideal 
in itself, but as this research advises, college women 
who plan to rise in business may often find some other 
approach more direct and fruitful. 

If we could compare the revelations of the research 
cited as to women’s earnings with what a similar re- 
search would have revealed twenty-five or fifty years 
ago, the picture would beyond question be exceedingly 
encouraging. It seems certain that the position of 
women in American business is steadily, although 
slowly, improving. Since women have been highly 
instrumental in bringing about this improvement, the 
future also is to a great extent in their own hands. It 
seems evident that woman has three great instruments 
for improving her position in the business world. The 
first is organization under such leadership as that of 
the National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs ; the second is found in researches, such 
as those here reported, made in order to keep a constant 
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check upon all the factors affecting her advance; and 
the third, which is bound to become increasingly im- 
portant, is education. 

In all these studies of both men and women there are 
too many individual ezceptions for any young man or 
woman to conclude that we have unearthed a set of 
ironclad rules or sure-fire prophecies of future failure 
or success. In fact there is one study that has just 
reached me in manuscript form that is apparently not 
in harmony with the findings of the researches re- 
ported for men. This is a study made by Drs. G. 0. 
Brandenburg and H. H. Remmers of the Department 
of Education and Psychology of Purdue University. 
It covers the careers of the Purdue graduates for the 
years 1919-1923, including a total of one hundred and 
fifty-two. 

The investigation bears the stamp of high technical 
refinement and cautious conclusions. These authors 
find no relationship between either the scholastic 
grades or the intelligence scores of the one hundred and 
fifty-two students, and their financial success during 
the five years following graduation, ^he study is ngj; 
altogether in contradiction Tyit.Ti glrpaf^y dv- 

women have been snown to take place all the way from 
five to twenty years after graduation. This is pecul- 
iarly true of the studies of the men of the higher 
grades. 

Of course one can think of no reason why Purdue 
graduates would be any different from the graduates 
of any other first-class institution. But Doctors 
Brandenburg and Remmers make the much-needed 
observation that it is quite possible that a very large 
part of the college curriculum is of little or no value 
simply because it is not related to a man’s subsequent 
needs in fife. The Schools of Business Administration 
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make such an excellent showing for their graduates 
that it would seem to reenforce this suggestion. Cer- 
tainly all the investigations with the exception of this 
last one are strongly in favor of the fact, first, that col- 
lege, ^education pays_ those who have the intelligence 
and drive to carry it through ; and second, that it pays 
the brilliant student on the average considerably more 
in the long run of the years than it docs the poor stu- 
dent. And even though the Purdue study shows ho 
significant relationship between scholastic grades and 
future success during the first five years, which is like- 
wise indicated by all the other studies, yet the Purdue 
research does show a distinct relationship between 
personality ratings and future success. Those with 
high personality ratings make a much better showing 
in business than those with low ratings for personal 
g^ualities. It is likewise rather widely believed among 
educators that our personal qualities, summed up in 
the rather vague term, personality, can be even more 
readily and extensively expanded by cultivation than 
the functions of the intellect. 

These studies, in any way they may be interpreted, 
need not discourage any one and should be highly en- 
couraging to students who want to study. Enough 
men who did poorly in college have risen high in worldly 
success to prove that no young man — or young woman 
either — ^who has not ranked high in college should 
conclude that he has little or no chance of high success. 
Very often by industry and courage, and by finding his 
own line of best development, he surpasses the men 
whose college achievements both in scholarship and on 
fhe campus were raqre spectacular. Fuidherniore the 
man with high college achievements finds no warrant 
here for lying back on his laurels and thinking he has 
a rosy path to success. But what these studies do prove 
is that the business world taken as a whole is looking 
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for bra in s and chara cter, and that the more education 
a man has the greater are his chances of financial 
success. They show further that the American college 
and university give the American youth a very ex- 
cellent chance to show the fundamental stuff out of 
which he is made and that every field of modern work 
and achievement is calling loudly for the finest and 
richest human material. 

Note: Those who wish to consult the original data of this review 
can do so as follows: 

1. * ‘ College Beeords and Success in Life, ^ * Hugh A. Smith, Department 
of Eomance Languages, University of Wisconsin, reprinted from 
’Education for May, 1927. 

2. '^The Eolation of Education and Income,’’ hy Everett Dean Lord of 
Boston University, published by the Alpha Kappa Psi Eraternity, 
1050 North Delaware Street, Indianapolis, 1928. 

3. University Education for Business, by James H. S. Bossard, Pro- 
fessor of Sociology and J. Frederic Dewhurst, Professor of Industry, 
Wharton School of Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, Chapters 
VII and VIII, 1931. 

4. ^'Does Business Want Scholars,” by Walter S. Gifford, Earper^s 
Magazine, May, 1928. 

5. Success in College and Business,” Donald S. Bridgman, American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, The Bersonnel Journal, Zwhq, 
1930. 

6. ^'Earnings of Women in Business and the Professions,” can be 
procured in paper binding from the University of Michigan School 
of Business Administration. It is VoL 3, No. 1, September, 1930, in 
the series of Michigan Business Studies, by Margaret Elliott, and 
Grace E. Manson. Price $1.00. The diagram (page 68) showing the 
earnings of women in business is reprinted from this research by 
permission. The chart showing the relation of education and income 
for men (page 61) is reprinted from the Michigan Study, but ia 
practically a reproduction of a similar chart in Dean Lord’s study 
and represents his figures. The chart for women is from the 
Michigan Study made up from their own data. 

7. A study of The Eelation of College Success to Success in Later 
Lif e, ’ ’ also ^ ^ The Eelation Between College Success and Certain Later 
Activities, ” being two unpublished (May 1931) studies by Drs. G. C. 
Brandenburg, and H. H. Eemmers, of the Department of Educational 
Society of Purdue University. 


Chapteb VUE 


You are wrong if you believe 

THAT THEBE IS AH UHDEETOW 

Neablt every morning in the newspaper we see that 
some one has been drowned by the “undertow.” 
Several thousand people are drowned every year in 
the waters of the United States by the undertow. It is 
an exceedingly dangerous thing to trifle with and you 
should keep as far away from it as possible. There 
is only one difficulty in carrying out this suggestion: 
there is no such thing as an undertow. Some years ago 
Hr. William M. Davis, noted Harvard physical geog- 
rapher made careful experiments to ascertain if there is 
any such phenomenon and could find no evidence of it.* 

Where there is a sharp bend in a swift-moving 
stream there are likely to be eddies and counter- 
currents, but that, at any particular point, the water, 
in some mysterious manner, is sucked underneath the 
surface in some powerful and deadly undertow, there 
is no evidence. There is also no evidence that the waves 
on the seashore form an undertow as they sweep back 
into the sea. People maintain that when swimmers 
are out beyond their depths they are often seen to be 
suddenly sucked under by this mysterious monster. 
Beyond question the swimmer has either been seized 
with cramp and his muscles rendehed useless, or else 
he has become frightened or exhausted. 

If, Manstreet, you are still fearful that this invisible 
octopus may grasp you by the feet and suck you under, 
the only advice I could give would be “Hang your 
clothes on a hickory limb and don’t go near the water.” 

* Eeported in Scientific American, Augmsty 1925. Also Prof. William 
Henry Pickering, the distingnisiied astronomer, reported observations 
tending to show* the popular conception of the undertow is a myth. 
(Scientific American, January, 1927.) 



Chaptbe IX 

You are wrong if you believe 

THAT YOU CAN BEAD HUMAN CHARACTBE 
AT SIGHT IN THE FACE, BODY AND HEAD 

Of cotjesb, you can read other people’s character at 
sight. It is one of the easiest things in the world to 
do. Nothing is more exciting! You like it, and they 
like it. You believe you are reading their character, 
and they simply eat it up. You believe it because you 
have no analytical follow-up methods and, therefore, 
never find out whether you are right or wrong. They 
swallow it hook, line and sinker because of three fimda- 
mental facts of human nature ; 

First, every human being possesses some degree of 
all human characteristics ; every one has some aggres- 
siveness, some will-power, some self-confidence and so 
on, whether he be tall or short, lean or fat, intelligent 
or stupid, or have a high or low forehead, straight or 
crooked nose, “strong” or “weak” chin, or be a giant 
or a pigmy. Second, everybody is eager to believe that 
he possesses a great deal of all the good characteristics 
and very little of the bad ones. Third, nobody knows 
very much about his own characteristics. Few peo- 
ple can analyze their own personalities without over- 
estimating or undeF-estimating their good and bad 
qualities. 

In order, therefore to read other people’s character 
at sight the first thing to do is to memorize forty or 
fifty words from the dictionary, such as “persistence,” 
‘ ‘ as sertiveness, ” “ optimism, ” “ initiative, ” “ frank- 
ness,” “combativeness” and the like. This is abso- 
lutely necessary because very few people can think off- 
hand of more than half a dozen of these gooff and noble 
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words without practise. Next, you should sit down 
in front of a person whom you never saw before, and 
impressively, rapidly and glibly reel these words off. 
Nine people out of ten will be astonished at how closely 
you “hit” their real character. Naturally, you hit it 
because everybody has all these traits. If you see by 
your subject’s expression that you are overdoing it a 
bit, you can easily hedge by pointing out that of course 
his “aggressiveness” is offset by his “remarkable 
capacity to secure cooperation,” his lack of self- 
confidence is offset by his “quick responsiveness to 
new situations,” etc., etc., etc. If you do it skilfully, 
with a good bass voice and impressive clothes, it is 
an extremely well-balanced person who will not “fall” 
for this line of plain out-and-out “bull” and pay with 
positive joy for the information. 

These statements are not imaginary. I have seen 
people break down and weep at such astonishing revela- 
tions of their own unsuspected powers and capacities. 
They exclaim to themselves, “Here at last is somebody 
who understands me!” I have seen audiences go wild 
with cheers and enthusiasm over some lecturer’s skil- 
ful appeals for them to live up to these hitherto un- 
discovered abilities. I have known highly respectable 
women to throw their arms about the lecturer and 
shower him with kisses for the way he has opened up 
their wonderful unused possibilities of influence. I 
have never had this inspiring and touching experience 
myself, but I have known it to happen to more fortunate 
(or possibly unfortunate) lecturers. And, as every 
psychologist who has studied the phenomenon knows, 
this is the moment when the lecturer signs up the 
inspired listener for an expensive course of lectures, 
private lessons and consultations, all of which promise 
to lead to the choice of just the right vocation, the right 
lover or wife or husband, and to settle the majority 
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of the troTiblesome problems of mundane existence. 

As evidence, I have several shelves in my workshop 
filled with volumes and pamphlets, some of them pro- 
fusely illustrated, dealing with the so-called “Science 
(Q-od save the word!) of Beading Character at Sight.” 
I have been at a loss how to classify this “literature” 
(again Grod save the word!), but after a great deal of 
thought and mulling over the captions in use by the 
American Library Association I have finally decided 
on a very convenient and I think quite descriptive 
label, namely, “The Literature of Damn Fools.” I 
find it appropriate, even though the introduction to one 
of these volumes is written by that eminent psycholo- 
gist and steel manufacturer, Charles M. Schwab. This 
merely indicates how gleefully business men swallow 
gold-brick psychology. One can only make a guess, 
but it seems highly probable that the money expended 
annually by business men in hiring employees through 
this magical method and by deluded individuals in 
having their character “read” by these facial sight 
readers must run into many millions. 

It is impossible to convey the varieties of banality, 
pseudo science and exhaustive ignorance of scientific 
psychology exhibited in this mass of flamboyant and 
contradictory verbosity. It happens that the morn- 
ing’s mail brings me a choice sample of this pompous 
and capacious nonsense. This particular “psycholo- 
gist” follows his name with the imposing title of 
“C.A.V.O.” Since I am not familiar with all the 
heraldic verbal insignia that have been devised by 
learned bodies to designate various types of seholarly 
distinction I can only make a guess that this title of 
C.A.V.C. means “Come Across Very Cheerfully.” 

At any rate this particular C.A.V.C. offers a “ Yoca- 
tional Guidance Service Based on TEMPEEA- 
MENTAL PSYCHOLOGY.’ ’ Whether this means his 
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temperamental psychology or the other fello'w’s is not 
clear. However, it is guaranteed to “reveal we are 
what we inherit as shown by head, face, hands and body 
plus our environment, education, experience and op- 
portunities utilized.” If we “are what we are” from 
any other cause than heredity and environment, 
present-day science has failed to reveal it; conse- 
quently temperamental psychology, up to this point is 
certainly correct. We are further informed that the 
following lessons are contained in C.A.V.C.’s little 
book. Character Bead at Sight, which “should be read 
by every Student, Teacher, Parent, Employer and Em- 
ployee.” This includes about all except the unem- 
ployed and the children. The “lessons” contain the 
following priceless information : 

Lesson No. 1 — “The A-B-C of human nature.” 

(This is certainly worth knowing.) 

Lesson No. 2 — “Profile — showing the convex type 
or the observing go-getter, the 
plain type or the neutral, the con- 
cave type or the receptive or re- 
flective type.” 

Lesson No. 3 — “Description of the faculties that 
cause the formation of the top and 
back head.” 

Lesson No. 4 — “Description of the faculties that 
form the forehead.” 

Lesson No. 5 — “Character denoted by the eyes.” 

(This lesson reveals how to “make 
cur 8-hour day seem as play.” 
Certainly worth the price.) 

Lesson No. 6 — “Character denoted by nose, fol- 
lowed by a review of the previous 
lessons.” 

Less on N©. 7— “ Character denoted by the mouth, 
including the lesson on magnetic 
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escliange and regeneration.” (I 
fear tte finite mind is not quite 
equal to grasping this.) 

Lesson No. 8 — “Explanation of the faculties that 
form the chin and jaw.” 

Lesson No. 9 — “Significance of blond and brunet, 
including lesson on vibration of 
the conscious and subconscious 
mind, heart, lungs, stomach and 
skin.” (To learn how to vibrate 
the subconscious stomach and skin 
would seem worth almost any 
price.) 

There are several more “lessons” with a price list 
attached, aU the way from “Educational Guidance,” 
three dollars, up to “Magnetic Exchange Eegenera- 
tion,” which costs ten dollars. Magnetic Exchange 
Eegeneration seems to be the climax of temperamental 
psychology since it costs the most money. 

Now since everybody in these days is reading and 
talking psychology, and since the average man, as one 
psychologist has said, “knows how to pronounce psy- 
chology but does not know how to spell it” and cer- 
tainly knows nothing about scientific psychology, the 
question immediately arises: Is there any grain of 
truth in all this! Just how much of a person’s real 
character can you tell by merely looking at him. Can 
you or anybody tell by the cut of a man’s jib, the size, 
shape and appearance of his body, face and head what 
are his actual permanent traits of character, or whether 
he is cut out for a plumber, preacher, executive, artist, 
baker, butcher or candlestick-maker? Ever since Eve, 
according to Mark Twain, gave the hippopotamus his 
name because he “looked like a hippopotamus,” and 
the alligator his name because anybody could see at 
once he was an alligator and not a reindeer, it has 
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been almost imiversally believed that both animals and 
people do, to some extent, look tbeir parts- 5 ;^erook_ 
looks like a, crook, a king looks like a king, a pauper like' 
Tmirp er, a genius like a genius, and'a tool lik e a fool. 
Evenlreliiid a? Uie play or movie can instantlyYeeog- 
nize tbe hero and the villain, the good-natured silly 
dupe, the scheming dominating landlady, the slick blue- 
sky salesman, the egotistical blowhard, the generous 
or stingy father, the son who is going to fall into evil 
ways but under the influence of the girl make a miracu- 
lous come-back,— we can all recognize these characters 
perfectly the moment they walk on the stage. Can we 
do it in real life ? Everybody thinks he can size up the 
other fellow at sight with at least some degree of suc- 
cess. The question is : Can he actually do it? 

In order to answer this question common sense com- 
pels us first to ask another question : Is there any re- 
liable way of getting at a man’s true characteristics? 
Yes, a number of fairly reliable methods have been 
developed by science in the past thirty years. First, 
there are highly technical methods of recording a man’s 
past history ; second, intelligence and personality tests 
have now achieved considerable reliability; third, very 
technical follow-up methods have been devised for 
testing all other methods, in order to see how they 
turn out. A fourth method that has proved to be very 
dependable is that of combining the judgments of a 
large number of one’s friends and associates, known 
as “pooled judgments.” 

Let us then put the sight readers of character in 
competition with a large-scale experiment of reading 
character by pooled judgments and see which comes off 
the better. This is surely fair enough. The largest 
experiment of the pooled judgment type was recently 
carried out. by Prof. Henry Poster Adams of Ann 
Arbor, a highly qualified psychologist and statistician. 
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He had eight separate teams of students estimate each 
other on sixty-three mental and temperamental traits, 
such as cheerfulness, persistence, etc., and on fifteen 
physical traits such as height, weight, size of nose, 
mouth, high and low brow and the like. Without 
bothering you with technical details this gave a total of 
over fifty thousand careful judgments, of which five 
thousand were self -judgments and forty-five thousand 
were the judgments of each student by his team-mates. 
The result showed that only eighteen per cent, judged 
themselves as their friends judged them. Of the re- 
mainder, fifty-six per cent, over-estimated and forty- 
five per cent, under-estimated themselves on all the 
traits both physical and mental. This alone shows 
how little people know about themselves and how easy 
it is to put over on them all sorts of gold-brick psyehol- 
ogy. 

Perhaps the most astonishing thing that came out 
of this experiment was that the students were all worse 
in judging one another’s physical traits than the mental 
traits. That is, they judged their friends’ egotism, 
persistence, timidity, conscienciousness, pride, opti- 
mism, etc., more accurately than they judged whether 
they had high or low foreheads, big or little mouths, 
Greek or Roman noses, close- or wide-set eyes, or even 
whether they were above or below average height ! 

But they were astonishingly correct as to the mental 
traits. "V^en the list of traits that made up a stu- 
dent’s “personality picture” was completed, many 
other students could easily call him by name— William, 
Mary, Kathleen, Virginia, Jack, etc. — although the rat- 
ings had been confidential and no one knew what rat- 
ings had been made by others. 

Let us now compare the obvious correctness of these 
estimates of character with the success ^achieved by 
“expert” sight readers. One of the most dramatic of 
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tlie numeroxts experiments to test the claims of the 
sight readers was recently staged at Syracuse Uni- 
versity under the direction of Dr. Harry Walker 
Hepner, Head of the Department of Business Psychol- 
ogy, a practical man as well as a scientist, as he was 
formerly in charge of personnel work for several large 
factories and department stores. 

In this experiment Doctor Hepner had eighty-eight 
members of the sales and advertising division of a 
large Chamber of Commerce, men who considered 
themselves experts in judging human nature, attempt 
to analyze at sight from the face and head the mental 
traits of a group of fourteen college students, some 
males and some females. The bodies and clothing of 
the students were covered with students’ gowns. This 
gave the judges an opportunity to study the facial 
expressions as well as the fineness or coarseness and 
color of the hair, the color of the eyes, and all the fea- 
tures of the face and head. 

The judges were to make the following selections: 
the student with the most beautiful profile, the stu- 
dent with the best leadership record, the student with 
the highest intelligence, the two most talkative stu- 
dents, the student who had been the most industrious 
during the previous four weeks, and the sex of each 
student. After comparing these estimates with the 
facts and the pooled ratings of friends, let us see how 
well these “expert” sight readers succeeded. Quoting 
Doctor Hepner ’s own statement: 

“The girl who was selected as having the best pro- 
file (that is the most beautiful one) was also selected 
as having the best leadership record, and the highest 
intelligence, whereas she stood near the bottom of the 
group in intelligence and leadership. The one chosen 
as having the lowest intelligence was actually fifth 
from the top. The two least talkative students were 
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selected as the most talkative. Only three oat of the 
eighty-eight business men judged correctly the sex 
of all the disguised students. The data indicated that 
these ‘experts’ could have done just as well, if they had 
turned their hacks to the person they had analyzed 
and then written down their rankings in random 
order.” 

This one experiment alone throws into the discard a 
vast quantity of bosh that has been believed for untold 
ages about our ability to judge people’s real character 
by the features of the face and head. Another ex- 
tensive experiment that pretty well puts this popular 
notion out of the running was one that was carried 
out by Dr. Glen U. Cleeton of the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, and Dr. B. F. Knight of the University 
of Iowa. In this study Doctors Cleeton and Knight 
had a number of people rate some thirty college stu- 
dents with whom they were well acquainted on the fol- 
lowing traits of character: sound judgment, intel- 
lectual capacity, frankness, will power, ability to make 
friends, leadership, originality, impulsiveness. 

The ratings of these friends when pooled had a high 
degree of agreement. We can, therefore, accept them 
as being substantially correct. 

The next step was to place the thirty students on a 
stage in groups of ten each in the presence of seventy 
judges who were to rate them on these eight traits of 
character, with only their heads, faces — and expres- 
sions — ^visible. The judges were aUowed all the time 
they desired to study each face. They were business 
men, school superintendents and students of personnel 
management — -persons who considered themselves ex- 
perts in judging people. 

After this was completed Doctors Cleeton and 
Knight calculated how closely each trait was associated 
with the physical measurements of the hehd and face. 
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They had already made a large number of very care- 
ful head and face measurements of each of the thirty 
people, high brows, low brows, big noses, little noses, 
pug noses, small eyes, large eyes, wide-set eyes, close- 
set eyes, and equally accurate measurements of mouths 
and chins, etc. The conclusions of the whole investiga- 
tion were absolutely devastating to all claims of peo- 
ple who think they can read character at sight, at 
least by looking at a person’s face and head. 

In the first place, there was no agreement of impor- 
tance between the rating of the judges, and the previous 
ratings made by close associates from real life. The 
“experts” would have done just as well with their 
backs turned. In the second place, no two judges 
agreed on what any feature of the head or face in- 
dicated. The students with high foreheads were rated 
by some one way and by others another. On the whole, 
the high foreheads were judged to have no more in- 
telligence, will power, leadership, ability to make 
friends, etc., than the low brows. Big mouths, little 
mouths, straight noses and crooked noses, and all other 
features showed the same confusion. In the technical 
language of the investigators a few words sum up the 
whole matter: “The physical factors purporting to 
indicate the same trait of character do not present even 
a suspicion of agreement. . . . The following conclusion 
received clear support: Physical measurements which 
underlie character analysis agree neither with them- 
selves nor with other measures of character.” 

We could pile up scores of other investigations just 
as smashing in their refutation of our ability to read 
character at sight in the face and head. Back in 1905, 
Prof. Karl Pearson, of the Galton Eugenics Laboratory 
of the University of London, measured the heads of 
eleven hundred Cambridge graduates and five thousand 
school children and showed that these head measure- 
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ments bore no constant relationship to sneb physical 
and mental characters as temper, popularity, self- 
consciousness, shyness, conscientiousness, hair-color, 
eye-color, curliness of hair, and general intelligence. 
In 1913, Sir Charles Goring of the same laboratory 
published a monumental study of the head and body 
measurements of fifteen hundred English convicts. It 
completely routed Lombroso’s famous theory that 
Criminals differ in bodily and facial make-up from 
honest people; and Goring found the imbeciles and 
weak minded criminals to have higher and “nobler” 
brows than the intelligent convicts. His study in- 
dicates how utterly unreliable are the vague emotion- 
alized guesses of policemen, lawyers, courts and juries 
in picking out the “low-browed” or “narrow-eyed” 
crook, when thousands of actual measurements can 
discover no significant differences between the head 
measurements of criminals and the head measure- 
ments of administrators of the law ! 

More recently. Dr. Clark L. HuU, formerly of the 
University of Wisconsin and now of Yale, with one 
of his students. Miss Elsie B. Sherman, has devised an 
elaborate instrxunent, called a radiometer, by which 
nineteen different head measurements of great ac- 
curacy can be made at once and combined in one index. 
With this instrument they “radiographed” the heads 
of a group of seventy-eight entering freshmen to see if 
they could predict their success in such studies as 
chemistry, English, mathematics, mechanical drawing, 
forge-shop work and machine-shop work. They be- 
lieve they have attained about as good results as are 
obtained from intelligence tests, which means only a 
moderate success, but are careful to point out criticisms 
of their own work. However, the very fact that it re- 
quires this micrometric instrument to achieve such 
moderate and doubtful results, is a powerful refutation 
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of reading character at sight, since no human being 
conld possibly measure anybody’s head in nineteen 
different dimensions to the one hundredth of an inch 
by rough visual observation. You might as well try 
to measure with your eyes the distance to the moon ! 

The plain fact is that all character reading by look- 
ing at the face and head, whether by professionals or 
amateurs, assumes the old doctrine that each one of our 
mental “faculties” is located in some particular spot in 
the head and causes a bump or depression at that point 
owing to its strength or weakness. This doctrine has 
been ninety per cent, exploded by modern anatomy and 
psychology. In a masterly review of the whole field, 
entitled Physique and Intellect, Dr. Donald G. Pater- 
son, psychologist of the University of Mirmesota, points 
out that the standard character-reading charts, pub- 
lished to-day in scores of volumes that have enormous 
circulation and are relied upon by many business men 
in hiring employees, still locate the “sense of color” 
just behind the eyes, whereas it is really located at the 
back and base of the brain. As far wrong in their 
geography as they could possibly be! They locate 
“worship” at the center of the top of the head, 
whereas this is really the area that controls chiefly 
such unspiritual activities as wiggling the toes. Other 
“faculties” are just as absurdly misplaced. 

There is another practically universal belief, namely, 
that blonds differ markedly from brunettes, some 
gentlemen preferring one type and some another. The 
high priestess of this cult is Dr. Katherine M. Black- 
ford, whose volumes on character reading are relied 
on by thousands of business men. She sums up her 
‘ ' studies ’ ’ of blonds and brunettes as follows : 

“iJways and everywhere the normal blond has 

positive, dynamic, driving, aggressive, donoineer- 
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ing, impatient, active, quick, hopeful, speculative, 
changeable, and variety-loving characteristics; 
■while the normal brunette has negative, static, 
conservative, imitative, submissive, cautious, 
painstaking, plodding, slow, deliberate, serious, 
thoughtful, specializing characteristics.” 

In order to test these theories Doctors Paterson and 
Katharine Ludgate of the University of Minnesota 
had each of ninety-four educated men and women se- 
lect two pronounced blonds and two pronounced 
brunettes of his acquaintance. He was then to indicate 
which of the special blond and which of the special 
brunette traits enumerated above by Doctor Blackford 
were possessed by the subjects. 

The astonishing result was that almost exactly as 
many brunettes as blonds were judged to have the blond 
traits ; and vice versa. Only sixty-three per cent, of 
the blonds showed what Doctor Blackford claims blonds 
ought ^‘everywhere and always” to show, while sixty- 
one per cent, of the brunettes showed what brunettes 
are supposed never and nowhere to show. Both types 
in fact ran ludicrously xmtrue to form. 

Another experiment to test these claims about blond 
and brunette traits was made by Dr. H. G. Kenagy of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 
Doctor Kenagy had forty sales-managers in thirty-* 
eight business organizations rate their four best- 
producing salesmen on Doctor Blackford’s twelve blond 
traits and fourteen brunette traits. It turned out that 
out of the one hundred and fifty-two high-production 
salesmen, eighty-two were brunettes while only sev- 
enty were blonds. Either this is a smashing disproof 
of Doctor Blackford’s claims, or else it means that 
the “positive,” “dynamic,” “driving,’.’ “aggres- 
sive,” “active,” “hopeful” man of Doctor Black- 
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ford’s blond traits makes a poor salesman, wbile tbe 
“negative,” “static,” “imitative,” “submissive,” 
“slow” man of the so-called brunette traits is the 
man you want to employ as the go-getter in producing 
business. I leave business men to Judge from their 
own experience which horn of the dilemma to choose. 

Again we all still cling to the belief that fat people 
differ in character from lean people, and tall people 
from short people. A German psychiatrist, Doctor 
Kretschmer, has stirred up a great deal of interest 
by a ponderous volume which makes extensive claims 
to being able to diagnose various types of abnormal 
personalities and insane persons by body, shape and 
size. He outlines four types of body, each one of which 
indicates (to him) a corresponding type of insanity or 
abnormal behavior: First, the “Pj^nic” type, — the 
typical short fat person; second, the “Athletic” type — 
the person of s 3 Tnmetrical build; third, the “Asthenic” 
type — ^long and slender; and fourth, the “Dysplastic” 
type — those not fitting into any of the other three 
classes. It seems a wise precaution to have this last 
type which perhaps had better have been named the 
“elastic” type, so as to have an extra model at hand 
that partakes of all the types whenever your theories 
do not happen to fit one of the other standard models ! 
Practically all professional character readers use these 
first three types and keep the extra “Dysplastic” type 
on hand for emergencies! Doctor Kretschmer goes 
further and, with quite romantic rhetoric, finds numer- 
ous normal traits to be indicated by these bodily types. 
All attempts, however, by American students to fit 
normal people in with these types of body, and the 
general mental traits supposed to go with them, have 
been utter failures when applied to individual eases. 

One investigator, the late Dr. S. Naccarati of Colum- 
bia University, combined a number of bodily measure- 
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ments into a single body index figure, and tbongbt be 
could predict intelligence 'witb some success by getting 
a person’s body index. However, Dr. William H. Shel- 
don duplicated Doctor Naccarati’s work by a study 
of four hundred and fifty students in Chicago Uni- 
versity and concluded that you could size up a person’s 
mental caliber far better in a ten-minute talk than by 
measuring the length or size of his legs or arms, or 
the length of his belt, or putting him on the weighing 
scales. 

Doctor Sheldon also made a large research on the 
tall, short, fat, thin, flabby, athletic and other types of 
body to see if they indicated any of the following traits 
of character; sociability, perseverance, leadership, ag- 
gressiveness and emotional excitability. He found a 
slight indication, although very slight. Pat men were 
slightly more sociable than thin men as a group. Big 
tall men with large frames were slightly more aggres- 
sive. The big-bodied fellows, whether tall or short, 
were somewhat higher in both sociability and leader- 
ship than the opposite types. Incidentally they were 
also a little more stable and less excitable; they were 
also slightly lower in perseverance, although the per- 
severing fellows, whether big or little, tended to get 
higher grades for scholarship. 

So there you are — nothing hut slight tendencies 
when applied to large groups. This merely means 
that among one thousand fat men or women you would 
likely find a few more persons who were “jolly” and 
“cheerful” or “aggressive” or “timid” than you 
would find among a thousand slender, skinny people. 
However, the particular fat man you picked out as 
“jolly” and “cheerful” might easily prove to be the 
leader of the “Lugubrious G-looms” while the thin 
man might be president of the Optimists Club. 
Chester Conklia, Panmy Brice, Charlie Chaplin, Char- 
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lotte Greenwood, Elsie Janis, Marie Dressier, SopHe 
Eerr, Harold Lloyd, Grant Mitchell, the late Eaymond 
Hitchcock and the great John Bnnny are all recognized 
as clever comedians and fummakers, but they repre- 
sent utterly different types of bodies, faces and heads. 

The fact is that, if anybody could read character at 
sight with any certainty, every college and university 
would pay such an “expert” twenty times the salary 
of the highest paid professor and have him meet the 
incoming trains during the opening week and send 
home the young men and women who lacked the intel- 
ligence and personality traits to succeed. One famous 
character-reading expert told me recently that he had 
“not made a single mistake in reading a single human 
being in the past forty years.” He has made only a 
moderate fortune, but if he can prove his statement, I 
will guarantee to land him a salary of a million a year 
within a week! It is true that we hear a great deal 
nowadays about “glandular types,” “glands of des- 
tiny,” “glands of personality,” etc. The glands do 
to some extent influence personality and also influence 
body, shape and size. But I have talked with many 
of the conservative leaders in this field of research 
and they all scout the idea of reading an individual’s 
character with any certainty by this method. Dr. 
Charles Stockhard of Cornell University has recently 
done important work on the influence of the glands in 
producing the different types of dogs with their va- 
rious mental traits. He too thinks tall slender people 
differ somewhat in personality from short fat people. 
They probably do if you take them by the hundreds 
or thousands. But again you are dealing with large 
groups. Whe to picking out the individual 

by rough visual observation you butt your head against 
a stone wall. 

Of course, no student of this important problem is 
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so xmscientifie as to claim remotely that there is no 
relationship between a man’s appearance and his traits 
of mind and personality, but these relationships are so 
varied, so delicate, so elusive that all attempts to 
measure them in single individuals with the finest 
instrmnents have been little short of flat failure ; and 
every practical test of judging them by the unaided 
vision has been a ludicrous failure. Somebody may 
some day discover the magic secret, but so far nobody 
has done it. 

The sum and substance seems to be that a man’s 
mental, temperamental and “spiritual” traits are 
chiefly the product of his central nervous system : that 
is, his brain and spinal cord. And this seems to have 
little relationship with the size or shape of his body or 
head. Doctor Paterson here makes an apt illustration : 
When you see an automobile of a certain size, with 
certain stream-line effects, upholstery and accessories, 
you expect to find a certain type and capacity of engine. 
But nobody is fool enough to suppose that the artistic 
lines and size of the body are the cause of the horse- 
power capacity of the engine, or that the engine causes 
a certain type of automobile body or accessories. So, 
with reference to the human body and mind. There 
seems to be little relationship between a man or a 
woman’s stream-line effects in face or body, or up- 
holstery, either natural or artificial, or the accessories, 
such as shape and size of nose, mouth, ears, chin, hands 
or feet and the mental dynamo within; and it is the 
mental dynamo that determines behavior and char- 
acter. Girth control and mental control seem to be in 
the main two different types of natural phenomena. 

I appeal, finally, Manstreet, to your common horse 
sense. Neither you nor any one else can find any evi- 
dence that red hair indicates a fiery temper, or that 
coarse hair or coarse features indicate a coarse nature. 
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or that large passionate eyes indicate a passionate na- 
ture. The sweetest woman I ever knew looked like a 
hippopotamus, and reared eleven sons, six of whom be- 
came eminent preachers, and five became successful 
business men; and the meanest man I ever knew looked 
like Angelo’s statue of Moses. I know a kind-hearted, 
sweet-tempered millionaire who, without the slightest 
make-up, could walk on the screen and pose as the 
movie villain, and a restaurant waiter who looks like 
a Roman senator. Deep corrugated wrinkles between 
the eyes in one man may indicate great power of con- 
centrated thought and in another man, or even in the 
same man at another time, may indicate stomach-ache. 
Close-set determined lips may indicate executive ca- 
pacity or kidney trouble. A big powerful chin may 
be a “fighting chin”; it might also indicate to a 
biologist that a big strong-boned man, had married 
a tiny small-boned woman, and that the child had in- 
herited his jaw-bones from his father, and his skull 
from his mother. He might thus have the jaw-bone 
of an ass, and the skull of a genius; or, we regret to 
say, — ^with apologies to the ladies, — ^he might have the 
skull of an ass and the jaw-bone of a genius. At least 
this would be as good a guess as any character 
analyzer on earth could make by using even his mar- 
velous powers of observation. 

Of course, people dress differently in different oc- 
cupations. Horse traders do not dress like college 
presidents. But put men in the same kind of clothes, 
give them the same amount of soot, grease and sun- 
burn oh their hands and faces, and experiments show 
you can not tell the engine-wiper from the railroad 
president. The upshot of it all is that if you wish to 
choose your vocation, pick out a crook, select a husband 
or wife, or hire an employee, you had better consult 
scientific psychologists and conservative students of 
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personnel and experienced vocational coTnaselors. 
They are far from infallible and will nrge you to take 
their findings only as a first approximation and to fol- 
low up their counsel with further observation. But 
instead of paying any sort of “expert” to do it for 
you by reading character at sight from the body, face 
or head, there will be two distinct advantages gained 
if you merely toss a coin : first, you will stand just as 
good a chance of being right ; and, second, you will still 
have the coin. 

Ninety-nine people out of every hundred with whom 
I have ever discussed the subject of judging people’s 
character at sight and who have not studied the matter 
by critical objective methods disagree with the con- 
clusions set forth here, often very vehemently. This 
is strong additional evidence that the conclusions 
brought out in the foregoing pages are true. 


Chapteb X 

You are wrong if you believe 

THAT CHILD PEODIGIES PETER OUT 

I AM often asked why it is that all these child gen. 
inses, who create such a stir in the newspapers, soon 
peter out and become nervous and mental wrecks. I 
always reply that they do not. Two or three rather 
famous child prodigies are said to have broken down 
physically, but these eases have been unduly exagger- 
ated. In fact, they have been so foolishly exaggerated 
that many parents of brilliant children have told me 
they have done aU they could to discourage their bright 
children from progressing too fast mentally for fear 
they might become prodigies and go to pieces. 

I never could see why if a child of eight could with- 
out effort think as well as a child of sixteen it would 
be likely to burst a blood vessel or injure its braia or 
digestion. Thinking never hurt anybody. In fact, as 
Emerson asserted, it is probably easier for great men 
to do great thiags than for little men to do little things. 

In order, however, to furnish objective evidence on 
this point Prof. Lewis M. Terman of Stanford has 
now followed the one thousand brilliant children — 
many of them true child prodigies — that he and his 
colleagues have discovered and studied, through ten 
years of their growth and schooling. They were not 
only somewhat healthier and stronger than average 
children to begin with but have remained so. Not a 
single one has shown any tendency to peter out or be- 
come a physical wreck. 

What better evidence do you desire? You need 
not be afraid, Manstreet, that your child will be a ner- 
vous wreck or die young just because it has brains. 
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ChAPTBS XI 

You are wrong if you believe *»»*<*■ 

THAT YOU CAN BEAD TOUE CHAEACTEE 
AND DESTINY IN THE STAES 

Ob all the false and foolish, flapdoodle that has ever 
befuddled the faculties of this funny human family, 
the notion that the stars govern your character and 
destiny has always seemed to me to be the prize sample. 
It belongs of course to that vast coterie of mystical 
beliefs and hopes that by some sort of short-cut, such 
as watching the flights of birds, studying the entrails 
of freshly killed animals and listening to the eroakings 
of frogs or the ambiguous chatterings of loquacious 
oracles, men could foretell coming events and read the 
character and intentions of their fellow men. 

Science has laid all these notions in the vast grave- 
yard of bygone superstitions so long ago that scientific 
men have forgotten their existence. They seem indeed 
to be unaware of the fact, or at least disregardful of it, 
that such notions still govern the lives of literally 
millions of people, many of them highly intelligent, 
but all of them poorly educated in science, even though 
they dwell in the midst of scientific discoveries and in- 
ventions that make it impossible for such beliefs about 
life and the universe to be true. 

But to come squarely to the issue, my dear Man- 
street, if the claims of the astrologers and all the nu- 
merous dealers in hokum, such as palmists, theoso- 
phists and character readers, all of whom think about 
natural processes by precisely the same type of mental 
processes, are true, then all we can say is that the 
science of the past three hundred years is utterly un~ 
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true. This is something to which I believe every 
qualified scientist in the world to-day would agree. 
While the astrologers, like all the allied tribes of 
dealers in hokum, both plain and fancy, claim to use 
scientific methods and while they talk about the 
“science” (!) of astrology and make the absurd 
claims that they base their sciences upon the infallible 
grounds of mathematics, again all I can say, after 
thirty years devoted to an intensive study of the bi- 
ological sciences, which involve of necessity consider- 
able knowledge of the higher mathematics, is that, if 
they are correct, I have totally failed to grasp what 
science is, or what mathematical functions and rela- 
tionships are; indeed, I have failed totally to under- 
stand what sort of a universe it is we live in and what 
its natural processes are in so far as science has re- 
vealed them, based as science is upon the central con- 
cept of quantitative measurement. 

Science, Manstreet, is measurement ; it is a descrip- 
tion of the universe and its operations in terms of 
quantity and number. And in my own humble but 
earnest efforts to comprehend those numbers and 
measurements which constitute science and which give 
ns knowledge of our world, I have for many years 
drawn profound inspiration from some statements as 
to the nature of science made by three of the very 
great scientific minds of the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century and the early years of the twentieth. 
One of these great minds and spirits is, thank heaven, 
still living and working among us and is daily adding 
to the sum of truth, to which astrology, as such, has 
never added a single grain in all the centuries and 
never will. 

^ The first statement is the following from Lord Kel- 
vin, quoted by another great scientist, Karl Pearson, 
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in Ms monograph, Nature and Nurture, The Problem 
of the Future. 

“Aecnrate and minnte measurement seems to 
the non-seientifio imagination a less lofty and 
dignified -work than looking for something new. 
But nearly all the grandest discoveries of science 
have been but the rewards of accurate measure- 
ment and patient, long-continued labour in the 
minute sifting of numerical results.” 

The second is from Sir Francis Galton. It is one 
of the mottoes of the Galton Laboratory for National 
Eugenics and the promotion of the Science of Biom- 
etry, which is the measurement of all the processes of 
life, both social and organic, and of which Galton was 
one of the chief founders. This motto was one of the 
guiding principles of that great and fruitful mind 
and runs as follows ; 


“Until the phenomena of any branch of knowl- 
edge have been subjected to measurement and 
number, it cannot assume the status and dignity of 
a science.” 


The third dictum is that of Prof. Edward L. Thorn- 
dike of Columbia, and is one of the most widely quoted 
statements of scientific principle, method and ideal in 
modern scientific literature. Professor Thorndike 


says: 


/) 


Hi 


“Our ideals may be as lofty and subtle as you 
please, but if they are real ideals, they are ideals 
for achieving something; and if anything real is 
ever achieved it can be measured. Not perhaps / 
now, and not perhaps in fifty years f rommow ; but A 
if a thing exists, it exists in some amount ; and if ) 
it exists in some amount, it can be measured. ’ ’ / 
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Now, I challenge herewith all the astrologers both 
living and dead to furnish any evidence that they have 
ever subjected their so-called science to the rigid, pro- 
longed, patient, unbiased, unemotional, painstaking, 
statistical and experimental methodology to which 
these great utterances by great scientific men unequiv- 
ocally demand it must be submitted. Only by such 
testing can any body of facts by any stretch of the in- 
tellect or imagination be called science. And if it is 
not science and has not been reduced to measurement 
and number, and is yet something that purports to ex- 
plain any phase of the operations of nature, then it has 
not and, so far, can not present the evidence that is ab- 
solutely essential to proving that it is true. 

Please recall here, as I have frequently urged, Man- 
street, that science is not all of truth. It is only one 
form of truth and, therefore, constitutes only a small 
portion of the truth of life. But science does consti- 
tute practically all the truth we know about the proc- 
esses of nature. And since astrology assumes to deal 
with a large body of natural phenomena, since it claims 
to explain them, to classify and evaluate them, to make 
definite statements about amounts of existence and 
the relationships of these amounts of existence to other 
amounts of existence, then the astrologers can not hide 
behind any poetical or mystical or evasive assumption 
that astrology is an art and attempts only to give us 
artistic truth. They must undergo the rigid require- 
ments of scientific truth. And that is a wholly dif- 
ferent matter. And this they have never done. In- 
deed, if the astrologers have ever^, published a single 
page of statistical, analytical or experimental data 
that has been subjected to the standard treatments 
demanded by scientific methodology, then I can only 
say that a •Search of the libraries of Columbia Uni- 
versity, of the New York City Public Library, the 
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Congressional Library at Washington and other li- 
braries, and throngh large quantities of technical 
journals, has failed to reveal it. 

Until astrologers take the trouble to do this and 
take the trouble to learn scientific methods sufficiently 
well to know how to do it, then their claims to truth- 
telling in the analysis of human character are wholly 
unworthy of credence. It is not even worthy of sci- 
entific investigation, imless one wishes to take it up 
as a study in genetic or abnormal psychology. That 
is perhaps why scientific men have taken so little 
trouble to refute the astounding claims to scientific 
standing it makes for its jumble of chaotic jargon. 

I care little about astrology, in so far as grown 
people may wish to believe in it. If they wish to befool 
and befuddle their lives in an age of science with this 
sort of unsophisticated, emotionalized and multitu- 
dinous loquacity, they are welcome. If they wish to buy 
stocks in the market on the basis of the position of 
Leo or Sagittarius or Scorpio instead of on the basis 
of earnings, sound management, scientific personnel, 
properly trained salesmen, prospective markets, sup- 
plies of raw materials, general price trends and the 
like, they are as welcome to do that, so far as I am 
concerned, as they are to play roulette or stud poker or 
put their money on slow horses or fast women. All 
of these are pleasing human diversions to a great 
many people; and I have never felt inclined to inter- 
fere, by anything more than moral suasion and per- 
sonal example, with my fellow man’s going to heaven 
or hell by the route that may give him what Herbert 
Spencer termed the* greatest “surplus of agreeable 
feeling.” 

But ! do feel prqfoundly concerned with the minds 
and morals, the outlook on life and the ijniverse, of 
our young people. I do feel that the world is in a very 
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critical intellectual and moral situation particularly 
witli reference to the social and ethical philosophy of 
youth. I have in other chapters tried to outline to you, 
Manstreet, something of what I feel that situation is. 
But may I repeat here that we are living in an age that 
is almost wholly the product of that new spiritual at- 
titude and that new intellectual method called science? 
And the mere handling of scientific instruments, sci- 
entific products and discoveries, whether they be 
scientific razor-blades or scientific airplanes, does not 
civilize the people who handle them. I have, for ex- 
ample, gone into great printing and binding plants 
where men were manufacturing books and journals of 
scientific technology; yet I have found even this ex- 
posure to science does not make scientists out of the 
workmen or give them the scientific spirit. They are 
just as likely to go from their work to a spiritualistic 
seance, or to an astrologer to have their horoscopes 
read, or to a palmist or crystal-gazer to have their 
character analyzed and their fortunes told, as are the 
men who work in factories for the production of 
chewing-gum or steel bars or lard. 

These facts have profound educational, ethical and 
social significance. They show that the use of scientific 
products does not make people any better or wiser 
than the use of the primitive flint, or the stone hatchet 
for killing their enemies, or the flail for threshing out 
wild grain for food. An electrical cooking range gives 
a woman leisure, but it does not teach her how to use 
that leisure to any better social or ethical ends than 
the old-fashioned crane, kettle and tongs. We could 
multiply instances endlessly. When people make their 
money out of science, and build their homes out of its 
products, and conduct almost their whole lives by the 
use of its discoveries and creations, and yet do not 
appreciate or understand the mental processes that 
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brought about these creations, they are really no wiser 
than they were without these products of scientific 
genius; indeed, such half -educated people are vastly 
more dangerous and in greater danger of blowing the 
social order to pieces by unscientific social theories than 
when they were more limited in power. 

This bears on the problem of the enormous ethical 
significance of such a thing as astrology. When, for 
example, you see great national magazines and some 
of our leading newspapers publishing articles advo- 
cating astrology as a guide to life and character, as 
a guide to the selection of husbands and wives and 
their management, and, indirectly, as a guide to the 
education and moral development of children, it is 
high time that educated people should make a protest. 
I say educated people because I have never yet known 
an educated person who believed in astrology. I do 
not believe there ever was one who was educated in 
the modern sense, that is, thoroughly trained not 
merely in scientific knowledge but in the methods by 
which that knowledge is discovered. 

It may be objected that my definition of education 
is arbitrary and merely my own personal notion. But 
it so happens that the high schools, colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the whole Western World, the 
National and State Education Associations, the Na- 
tional Departments of Education of every civilized 
country on the globe, and the whole sweep of modern 
educational theory and practise have precisely the 
same definition of education. That is, they include 
as an absolute requisite of education the understand- 
ing of 'Science. Before any of these agencies give any 
boy or girl, man or woman, a certificate as an educated 
person, they at least make the endeavor to have this 
person understand the fundamental methods of scien- 
tific thinking. They can not, of course, completely 
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acMeve this educational ideal; but it is the ideal of 
every educational institution throughout Western 
civilization ; and it is achieved sufficiently well so that 
we are justified in saying that any person who does 
not understand science and scientific methods belongs 
to the vast, mxdtitudinous company of the uneducated 
or half -educated. 

And it is not the ignorant hut the half -educated who 
constitute the most dangerous group of persons in the 
modern world. This is because many of them are per- 
sons of high abilities, persons who have often the high- 
est types of literary and artistic culture, persons who 
achieve great wealth, power and influence; many of 
them are great and influential writers, public speak- 
ers, artists or musicians. They form cults and 
societies and guilds and issue journals and propaganda 
and secure a vast amount of time on the radio. Yet all 
of this does not in the least save them from being very 
clearly defined as half-educated people, provided we 
use the word educated in the sense in which it is used 
here and used, I am sure, in every University Depart- 
ment of Education in the world. 

These half -educated persons are dangerous just be- 
cause of two things : first, they achieve power, wealth 
and influence by using the instruments and discoveries 
of science ; and, second, owing to their lack of an under- 
standing of science, they do not hesitate to use this 
vast influence in such a way that it reacts both di- 
rectly and indirectly against the utilization of science 
for the upbuilding of sound, clear-headed, straight 
thinking about life and its problems, especially among 
our youth. And any influence is bound to be intellectu- 
ally disintegrating and morally degrading if it works 
directly or indirectly against teaching our youth how 
to utilize science in the conduct of life, in the construc- 
tion of ethical ideals, and in methods of cooperation 
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toward tlie highest ends of the social process. And 
that, in my judgment, is precisely what astrology and 
aU its kindred beliefs are doing to the minds and char- 
acter of our yormg people whenever they are exposed 
to its baneful intellectual and spiritual influence. 

Articles in our magazines and newspapers, pleading 
with our young people to conduct their lives, develop 
their moral outlook, manage their business, their 
homes, their love-^a^fairs by the absurdities of astrology 
are, in my judgment, bound to be just that — ^intellec- 
tually disintegrating and morally degrading. All as- 
trology is of this character. It presents a view of life 
and the universe directly opposed to the intellectual 
integrity, ethical nobility and spiritual grandeur which 
science has brought to mankind since it was created 
by the Ionian thinkers as an intellectual discipline six 
hundred years before Christ. 

For, Manstreet, if science has given men nothing but 
machines and chemicals, means of preserving school- 
girl complexions or preventing coughs by the carload 
or even healing our bodily ills, then the game is hardly 
worth the candle. It has given us a thrilling joy-ride, 
but it has landed us”iirtEe"’taih“§'lDld*mud and mire of 
ethibal, "intellectual and spiritoal superstition. ' 'We'afe 
no better morally libf have'we "developed greater and: 
better social processes. In short, w‘e have learned 
nothing. ' " ' ' 

Now, of course, Manstreet, a great many men have 
learned a great deal; but those who, in a world of sci- 
ence, still pursue the superstitions of astrology as 
guides to ethical and social living have learned nothing 
from science. Science can teach them nothing ex- 
cept how to make^ money and take a physical joy-rid& 

It is a matter of deep regret that 'MbnHsir^ve 
not thought it worth-while to make a few .critical in- 
vestigations by which tib.e practical claims of the as- 
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trologers could be easily and completely exploded. 
The reason no doubt why they have not taken that 
trouble is, as I have already intimated, simply because 
if our lives and character, fortunes and misfortunes, 
successes and failures are to any degree under the in- 
fluence of the planets or the Stars, then all we know of 
physics, chemistry, psychology and biology is so much 
nonsense. But all that any scientist would need to do 
to ascertain the truth or untruth of the contentions of 
the astrologers would be to take two or three hundred 
persons born at the same hour, and analyze their tem- 
peraments, mental abilities, character traits and prac- 
tical fortunes. It would be an easy matter to subject 
all of these persons to two or three hundred tests, 
which when completed would give us a fairly accurate 
picture of their intellectual capacities and personality 
traits, their inner interests and passions. Then all 
that would be necessary would be to take the data from 
these measurements, plot them out on a cross-ruled 
sheet of paper in what is commonly called a ^‘scatter- 
gram,” draw a curve round them, and see if it was not 
bell-shaped, or what is termed a curve of normal 
frequency ; in other words, it would reveal whether or 
not people with the same horoscope exhibit normal 
variations. 

If the frequency distribution of these traits, when 
plotted for each individual of the entire group, or 
combined into one, turned out to be comprehended 
within a normal Gaussian or bell-shaped curve, then 
there would never be any need for further examination 
of the subject of astrology. It would die a violent 
though probably painful death on the spot. As I so 
often point out in this book, Manstreet, just one little 
experiment, properly conducted, inay easily demolish 
the most elaborate beliefs, although they be hoary with 
the gray of ages or enshrined in the loftiest and most 
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majestic temples wliere only the holy of holies is sup- 
posed to be preserved. 

So far as I am aware, this precise experiment has 
not been performed; but if the astrologers themselves 
were scientists, as they claim to be, or had the noble 
passion for truth, the insatiable curiosity and the end- 
less patience that characterizes the scientist, in short, 
if they possessed common scientific honesty and tmder- 
stood scientific method, they would have performed 
thousands of these experiments themselves. I am of 
course not speaking of personal honesty or personal 
nobility of character ; because I know many astrologers 
who, personally, are noble and lovable people. I am 
here speaking of scientific nobility and honesty. The 
astrologers, for example, proclaim loudly that the test 
of the truth of astrology is that it ‘ ‘ works. ’ ’ Of course, 
it works. Telling fortunes by tea leaves or by the foam 
on your coffee-cup works provided people want it to 
work. We are all superstitious by nature and remain 
so unless science knocks it out of our heads. 

I have just returned from luncheon across the street. 
As I came out of the restaurant I took occasion to 
drop a penny in the slot and weigh myself, and I was 
naturally pleased to have this machine analyze my 
character favorably. It not only gave me my weight 
at one hundred and sixty-five pounds but also shot 
out a card, which had the following exciting informa- 
tion : “You have the ability, found in very few people, 
of being able to see things from another’s view-point.” 
I haven’t a bit of doubt of it, but I was delighted to 
have it so intelligently and authoritatively recognized. 
And all for only a penny’s expense! When you go 
to an astrologer or palmist or other necromancer you 
also get a lot of these charming sentiments about your 
character and usually vague hints about your probable 
fortunes, but the cost is many times greater. 
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And people are charmed. I have seen the most 
highly intelligent people exclaim that they did not see 
how it cotild be done. The astrologer may be perfectly 
sincere. I rarely have any doubt of the ntter sincerity 
of all sorts of necromancers and charlatans. They 
have a positively holy zeal for their work. Many of 
them believe they are the ernsaders of a new life. In- 
deed, it is this very passionate zeal that often prevents 
them from subjecting their doings — 1 scarcely know 
what else to call them — ^to statistical and experimental 
analysis. But they perform no experiments under con- 
trolled conditions ; they collect no statistical data ; and 
if they did they would not know what to do with them 
or how to analyze them. They could not construct a 
curve of frequency if their lives depended on it. Yet 
there is absolutely no other way by which analysis of 
character can be properly carried out or evaluated, 
I have talked with numerous astrologers but never 
knew one who would recognize a sigma or a standard 
deviation or a probable error or a regression equation 
or a curvilinear correlation, or any of the standard 
devices of statistical procedure, if they saw them com- 
ing down the street. Without these, I challenge them 
to prove their case in the icy cold but perfectly clear 
and utterly just and fair court of science. 


Chaptbb xn 

You are wrong if you believe 

THAT YOU CAN READ TOUR CHARACTER AND 
DESTINY IN THE BTA-BS— Continued 

The astrologers maintam that the reason the sci- 
entists do not recognize astrology as a “science” is 
because the scientist and astrologer live on two dif- 
ferent “planes.” I must confess that when people 
start talking about “higher and lower planes” of ex- 
istence, I always reach for my hat and escape as tm- 
obstrusively as possible. A scientist simply can not 
argue with these higher- and lower-plane people. Nor 
can a scientist argue with people who talk about 
“spiritual evolution,” or “evolving into a higher life.” 
This is because there is no common ground upon which 
you can make even a beginning. For this reason I 
never argue with a cultist of any type or description. 
The scientist has been educated to believe solely in 
measurement and number, in quantity and amount and 
degree and relationships among these, while the higher 
and lower-plane persons and the cultists of all sorts 
have not the slightest conception of what these things 
mean. They even read books about science, such as 
those of Sir James Jeans, Sir Arthur Eddington and 
Havelock Ellis, and think that they understand science. 
But they never go into any of the original data and 
documents of science and work anything out for them- 
selves. They even twist the statements of these great 
men to suit their own mystical or pseudoseientific in- 
terpretations. 

All such books are enormously helpful, if properly 
read and reflected on with that common sense which, 
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after all, wlieii coupled witli artistic imagination, is tlie 
basis of science. But many persons imagine, as Hux- 
ley pointed out a half-century ago, that scientists learn 
science chiefly out of books. Not so! The books of 
their colleagues may aid them, but they learn science 
by the study of nature, and they learn it in no other 
•way. And when people talk about higher and lower 
planes of life, they should recall that eloquent and 
beautiful passage by William J ames wherein he points 
out that any one who has e'v^er looked on the face 
of a dead child, and has reflected that even for a mo- 
ment common clay could have embodied and expressed 
so much beauty, and have held thoughts and emotions 
larger than the universe itself, will never again speak 
of higher or lower orders or planes in nature. Nature 
is all “higher,” especially when we look at it through 
the clear penetrating eyes of science — the only eyes 
that can ever look upon nature with the utter apprecia- 
tion that comes from profound knowledge of its opera- 
tions and complete trust in its logical integrity. 

The astrologers and the pseudoscientists have never 
known this view of nature and, until they study nature 
herself— its grandeur, its nobility, its beauty, its call 
to utter truthfulness — they never will. 

If they have any of the scientist’s passion for 
nature’s own integrity, if they- have any of its call to 
rigid logic, if they have, indeed, any of the scientist’s 
curiosity to find out whether he is right or wrong, then 
let them take their data to the laboratories of the uni- 
versities; let them submit their claims to students 
trained in the highest refinements of experimental 
method and statistical procedure — students who care 
nothing about the outcome, who have no ax to grind, 
who wish neither to fool nature nor to let nature fool 
them. Th§n see what happens ! I challenge them one 
and all to show this much simple and common hon- 
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esty — ^honesty witli nature, 'honesty with their fellow 
men. 

Astrologers assure us that, hy having the hour of 
your birth, they can by mathematical methods ( !) make 
out a chart of your traits of character, and even 
diagnose and offer remedies for your bodily ills. Some 
of them go further and undertake to predict the future 
events of your life. 

Very well. Let us consider that if you were born 
under Capricorn or Libra or Taurus or any other sign 
of the Zodiac, the light that fell upon you at that hour 
started toward you from these distant stars and con- 
stellations in most cases several million years ago. Just 
where those stars are now, it is literally true heaven 
only knows. Certainly it taxes human credulity to be- 
lieve that the “influence” of these stars and their va- 
rious combinations with the planets travels any faster 
than light.* It would seem that was fast enough for all 
practical purposes. Yet if the influence does not travel 
faster than light, it again taxes human credulity to be- 
lieve that rays of light or energy, which started from 
some ball of fire or bag of gas millions of years ago, 
are going to determine your character and destiny to 
a greater extent than the chemical packages in the 
germ-cell from which you were born, combined with 
the environmental and educational influences that pour 
in every moment on your bodily and mental structures 
as you grow up. I judge from talking with astrologers 
that they believe this “influence” from your Zodiacal 
Sign is a definite physical thing because they are 
always talking about “vibrations.” But the utmost 
analysis that science can give of the rays of vibration 
from out the universe reveals nothing of o. qualitative 

Some '^scliools' ' of astrologers speak witk seorn of the influence 
of the stars ; they claim it is the influenee of the planets". Perhaps the 
finite mind had better cease its eflorts to comprehend this delicate 
esoteric distinction. 
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nature about tbem. They are rays of light— which 
the physicists now assure us are made up of definite 
quantities or particles, or they are rays of energy, which 
they again assure us are quantitative, much like in- 
finitely fine drops of rain or bullets. 

Now urdess we can conceive that there is a pro- 
found difference in these vibrations or radiant bullets 
or particles of light as they strike different children, 
it is hard to see how else they would cause one to be 
conservative and another radical, or one to have a pas- 
sion for success and another to be lazy and slothful, 
one to be generous and another stingy, and so on. 

In a recent article. Miss Evangeline Adams informs 
us that most women born between September twenty- 
fourth, and October twenty-third have sex as a big 
factor in their lives and “rightly so.” 'Women born 
between July twenty-fourth and August twenty -third 
are generally “magnetic” and feel that they “should 
rule by divine right.” And so on through the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac, she delineates twelve different 
types of wives and seems to imply that there are also 
twelve different types of husbands. 

Now, you will recall that modern psychological sci- 
ence has been able to discover only one type of human 
heing in the world, namely, mediocrity* It is a great 
sport for people who know nothing about psychology 
to set people off into types; but the psychologist whose 
business it is to study human nature by exact methods 
has not been able to do this. These types exist, in so far 
as is now known, only in the imagination of psycho- 
logical romancers and romantic psychiatrists; and 
heaven knows there are plenty of these two “types.” 
| /'“ There is another question that puzzles me, but I 
11 suppose the astrologers can answer it. Beside the 
1 1 fact that the rays or vibrations, which make up the 


♦ See page 20. 
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planetary and starry influences determining your char- \ ■ 
acter at the hour of birth, must have started on their ; ‘ 
journey millions of years before you were horn, it is 
difficult to see why it is that twins who are born within 
a few minutes or a few hours of each other always , 
have almost identical characters and personalities if | 
they are horn from a single germ-cell, but usually have : 
radically dissimilar characters and personalities if_ \ ! 
they are horn from separate germ-cells. To me this" • 
is a poser, but no doubt it is a simple twist of the wrist 
to the astrologer to explain it. 

If all twins were identical twins, the astrologer could , 
maintain that the planets and the starry universe gen- \ 
erally had not shifted round enough between their ( 
birth hours or birth minutes to make any radical dif- | 
ferences in their personalities. Or if, on the other j 
hand, they were all born dissimilar or what is known ; 
as “fraternal” twins, they could maintain that the ; 
universe had made some radical shifts in between their ; 
births and brought about these radical differences, even 1 ] 
to the extent of making one a boy and one a girl, or mak- j 
ing one brilliant and the other dull, as is often the case j ■ 
with fraternal twins but never the case with identical ; | 
twins. How they can solve this dilemma baffles the * 
finite mind. From the dogmatic wisdom exhibited in 
the esc cathedra psychological and biological utterances 
of some of the leading astrologers, we are, perhaps, 
showing disrespect in classing their minds as finite. 

There is another difficulty that might trouble a 
finite psychologist but which, so far as I can find, has 
never entered the head of an astrologer. I touched 
on this problem in the chapter on reading character 
at sight. What are we going to call a personality trait ? 
This problem is so extremely involved that I shall 
make no attempt to elucidate it, except to say that to 
the leading psychologists in the field, such as Dr. Mark 
May, Dr. Hugh Hartshome and Dr. Floyd Allport, it 
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involves psyeliological problems of the highest in- 
tricacy and the greatest profxmdity. I do not believe 
any astrologer has sufficient education in psychology 
even to comprehend what these problems are, let alone 
how to study them intelligently. At most psychol- 
ogists have achieved only a partial answer. I chal- 
lenge astrologers to do better with their own familiar 
stock in trade. 

Lastly, Manstreet, there is in science a concept 
known as the “parsimony of nature.” Speaking a bit 
loosely, it means that nature does everything in the 
most economical way possible. She always takes, so 
to speak, the shortest distance between two points. 
She does not make detours if she can avoid them. This 
“law” means, therefore, that if you have been able 
to measure or number or weigh a sufficient number or 
degree of causative factors in any phenomenon to ac- 
count adequately, or well-nigh adequately, for its ef- 
fect, then it is not only a waste of time, but illogical, 
because of nature’s way of doing things, to look for 
more causes. Now, while of course we do not pretend 
to know all the causative factors in human behavior, 
I believe psychologists and biologists do feel they know 
enough of them for a strong conviction that they all 
lie within the chemical and physical nature of the or- 
ganism, acting and reacting in correspondence with the 
immediate environmental factors amid which the organ- 
ism lives and develops. At least the conviction of 
modern biology and psychology is that surely eighty 
or ninety, and probably one hundred per cent, of the 
behavior of the organism is due to these factors. You 
do not necessarily have to be a mechanist in philosophy 
in order to accept this as an adequate explanation of 
the behavior of organisms, even human beings. 

But mecjianist or not, if the biological sciences have 
thus furnished us an adequate ground of explanation 
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for even eighty or ninety per cent, of the behavior of 
the organism, the very law of parsimony makes it a, 
sheer waste of time and a defiance of logic to call in 
such extraneons forces as the infinence of the planets 
and the stars. They have no business mixing up with 
human behavior; they had better tend to their own 
affairs ; there is no need of having the stars or planets 
put their fingers in the psychological and biological 
pies. Too many cooks spoil the broth. 

It would seem that a sense of dignity alone would 
give cultivated people who believe in and practise 
astrology a bit of misgiving from the fact that the Eng- 
lish law for more than one hundred years has classed 
them as “rogues and vagabonds,” that is, where they 
make any pretense of foretelling the future ; and this 
is the chief thing they do. Some “schools” claim they 
merely analyze character, but in doing this from the 
birth-date, which is their chief basis of calculation, 
they are in reality foretelling destiny. I have never 
known an astrologer who was not in reality a fortune- 
teller; they are constantly prophesying good or evil 
from the positions of the stars. While it has not been 
tried, I feel perfectly certain that the relative positions 
of the ocean steamships or the relative prices of wheat, 
com, cotton, lard, butter, eggs, shoe polish and hair 
tonic would yield just as good “mathematical” results. 

Ba a num be r o f American states an astrologer who 
foretells the future is deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and is subject tp. jail and fine. According to the So- 
ciety of American Magicians there have been thirty- 
nine arrests and thirty-nine convictions under the New 
York law during the past twelve months. A number of 
those convicted used astrology as at least a portion of 
their technique. 

I commend also to the attention of the astrologers 
the following item clipped from the New Torh Times 
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of July 18, 1931, and reproduced here by permission. 

The italics are my own. 

POLICEWOMAN TO HEAD DEIVE ON 
SOOTHSAYEES 

Mulrooney Names Mrs. Sullivan to Act with Magi- 
cians’ Group in Exposing Fortune Tellers 

The campaign against fortune tellers, palmists, 
mediums, clairvoyants and others who are re- 
ported to be taking more than $25,000,000 annu- 
ally from New Yorkers will be handled by police- 
women and Police Commissioner Mulrooney has 
appointed Mary A. Sullivan, head of the bureau 
of policewomen, to take charge, it was announced 
yesterday. 

Mrs. Sullivan will work with the Society of 
American Magicians, which complained against 
the operations of “quacks.” Julien J. Proskauer, 
a trustee of the magicians’ society, said he had 
written United States Attorney General Mitchell 
asking that a ruling be made as to the legal status 
of astrologers. Mr. Proskauer said that his soci- 
ety wished to place them in the same category 
'as fortune tellers, who may be prosecuted. 

On Monday morning Mrs. Sullivan will confer 
with leading members of the magicians ’ society on 
■a plan of action. The policewoman, who has the 
rank of a first-grade detective, has been active for 
several years in the arrest of fortune tellers, me- 
diums and others. 

It would surely seem that some doubt of the validity 
of their dogmatic claims might occur to persons with 
any intellectual self-respect, any desire that truth 
may prevail, when none of these claims has ever been 
put to the, test of rigid statistical analysis, and when 
the policeman on the street corner is pleaded with 
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to arrest them for the sake of public decency in a civil- 
ization founded on science. 

To be sure, the astrologers strenuously, even hyster- 
ically, argue that they should not be classed with 
clairvoyants, palmists and the like. One reason for 
their objection is that they “use mathematics,” that 
their character analyses and horoscopes are in the 
highest degree mathematical and can not, therefore, be 
impugned. 

I have taken the trouble to examine a great deal of 
the so-called mathematics used by astrologers in build- 
ing their horoscopes. It is the most ordinary arith- 
metic. Their vast mathematical computations can be 
made by any fairly bright high-school boy who has had 
the usual desultory training. Such things as the 
higher refinements of integral and differential calculus 
and the formulas of advanced statistical procedure, by 
which alone scientific truth in these complex fields can 
be achieved, are as utterly beyond their intellectual 
training and mental grasp as Compton’s equations on 
the structure of light or Planck’s or Spearman’s g 
or Thorndike ’s CAVD, are beyond the comprehension 
of any human intelligence, however acute, that has 
not been specially trained. 

Some of these formulas and functions I understand, 
Manstreet, and some I do not. That is not the point 
at issue. The point is that if I were setting out to 
prove a theory of mind and nature, I would regard my- 
self as a proper laughing-stock of scientific men if I 
did not avail myself of the assistance of such trained 
men as these and of their very highest refinements of 
mathematical and experimental procedure, before I 
would consider I had arrived at satisfactory scientific 
conclusions, and certainly before I would proceed to 
practise them on an innocent public in a, way that 
might affect their lives and fortunes. 
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With all these methods and refinements I might even 
then he wrong, because, as I have said, the scientist is 
nearly always wrong. I should, therefore, consider 
myself as morally culpable — ^profoundly so — ^if I did 
not avail myself of the methods that hundreds of in- 
telligent men laboring for hundreds of years have de- 
vised by which truth and error can be put to the best 
test that the htunan mind has been able to devise. This 
is my chief point of antagonism toward all sorts of 
eultists, astrologers, palmists, character-analyzers, 
theosophists and the whole vast series of pseudo- 
scientists: namely, that they do not realize the moral 
responsibility of intellectual honesty. I hesitate to 
say this because so many of these people — the vast 
majority — are, individually, such fine and lovable per- 
sons. Many of them are fine in manner, gentle, true and 
considerate as friends, heroic in the performance of 
the ordinary moralities of life, cultivated in speech and 
widely informed in many fields of artistic truth; but 
with all this, they are nevertheless the enemies of that 
scientific truth for which I am pleading, and which has 
done more and will do more to make men happy and to 
make society beautiful and tolerant and free than all 
things else within the range of mental achievement. 

The simple fact is that astrology and all forms of 
pseudoscience belong with that age-old desire of man 
to get something for nothing, to get more out of the 
universe than there is in it, for man to eat his cake and 
still have it. One of the curious anomalies of all these 
efforts to foretell coming events by astrology or palm- 
istry or coffee grounds or playing cards is the intima- 
tion that if we know in advance what is going to happen 
we can prevent it from happening! Such a situation 
is bristling with so many logical contradictions and 
possibilities of metaphysical and transcendental am- 
biguities that a humble scientist would not dare enter 
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the arena. I note, however, in my philosophical dic- 
tionary that Immanuel Kant, who has for some time 
enjoyed the reputation of being a rather clear-headed 
man, employed the word transcendent “to denote what 
is wholly beyond experience, being neither given as an 
a posteriori, nor an a priori element of cognition — 
what therefore transcends every category of thought.” 
It may be that is what astrology is. And it may be it 
is sheer bunk. I am sure Kant so regarded it since 
Kant was the best qualified man in science of any of the 
German idealists. So has astrology been regarded by 
every great mind — or small one either — ^that has be- 
come acquainted with the methods of scientific thought. 
Astrology certainly does transcend every category of 
common sense as well as every category of - our experi- 
mental knowledge of nature. 

In conclusion, however, as I said in the beginning, 
my chief concern is for the mental outlook and the 
ethical and intellectual integrity of our rising genera- 
tion. If they do not absorb utterly the scientific view 
of life and the world, I honestly fear they will take the 
instruments of science and blow the world to pieces. 
According to the Scientific Monthly one-fourth of the 
citizens of Los Angeles, California, many of whom 
have got rich out of science, are definitely leagued 
together in various cults for that very purpose. They 
have no comprehension of the very intellectual ap- 
proach to nature that has made them rich. And I can 
scarcely believe that Los Angeles is exceptional as a 
rendezvous of bunk-shooters and half-educated de- 
votees of humbuggery. 

John Mulholland, the scholarly magician and warm 
friend of the great Houdini, who spent his life fighting 
spiritualism, astrology and all forms of sham and ho- 
kum, has endeavored to estimate the amount of money 
spent by the American people for the numerous types 
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of fortune-telling, character-reading and the like. By- 
taking districts in a number of cities and canvassing 
them carefully, he estimates roughly that it amounts to 
at least one hundred and t-w-enty-five million dollars a 
year. Since the five-and-tens now sell specially pre- 
pared hooks on astrology and nearly every city block 
has a number of professional fortune-tellers and bunk- 
purveyors, and the radio has become a means of ad- 
vertising their hooey, my own guess would be that the 
total is not far from half a billion. Mr. Mulholland 
estimates that in the city of Chicago not far from one- 
fourth of the radio time devoted to the spoken word 
is now given over to astrology and various forms of 
pseudoscience. 

However far wrong these figures may be, the situa- 
tion is an ominous one. My chief hope, I repeat, is the 
scientific education of our youth. The cultivated wife 
of a Tale professor startled me of late by asking how 
old most believers in astrology were. I told her I had 
no vital statistics, but all with whom I was personally 
acquainted were over thirty, and most of them over 
forty. She said she had observed that up to twenty 
or thirty years ago the literary courses in our colleges 
were much* more popular than the scientific. Young 
\yomen especially took the literary courses, and if they 
went through college and came out with the degree 
of B. A., they knew little about science. Her observa- 
tion had been that such persons, while often highly 
cultivated m literature and the arts, still were easily 
gulled by afetrology, fortune-telling and all forms of 
pseudoscience, including psychoanalysis and character- 
reading in their crassest forms. 

I was deeply impressed -with this observation and 
have found that it stood the test. Now that the scien- 
tific courses have become the most pop-uiar ones in our 
colleges and universities, I comfort myself, Manstreet, 
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witli tlie hope that we shall be able to preserve the 
mental integrity of onr youth. Since it was the advent 
of science that has thrown astrology ont of every re- 
spectable institution of learning in the Western World, 
this fact gives us confidence that by scientific education 
we can throw it out of the minds of men and women 
everywhere and substitute fact for fancy, truth for 
error, and furnish the minds of the rising generation 
with sound views of life and nature based on both 
science and common sense. 




Chaptee xin 


You are wrong if you lelieve 

THAT A MOTHER CAN BIRTHMARK HER 
CHILD 

This is one of the oldest and most Tinfortnnate of 
human superstitions. It is completely exploded by the 
mere fact that there is no nervous coimection between 
the mother and the unborn child ; and we know of no 
way by which nervous impressions travel except along 
the nerves. That is, unless you call in telepathy ; but 
in a later chapter I will show how flimsy are the proofs 
so far furnished to support a belief in telepathy. It 
is extremely fortunate that nature has protected the 
child from either the frights or the foolish impulses 
of the mother and, if telepathy is untrue, has protected 
it also from the foolish impulses of both the father and 
the neighbors! If unborn children were subject to 
such outside influences, nearly every child born would 
be a monster. Let us be thankful, Manstreet, that this, 
like all other popular notions, is without foundation 
in fact. 
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Chaptbb XIV! 

You are wrong if you believe 

THAT YOU CAN “DISCIPLINE” TOUE MIND 
AS A WHOLE 

If yoxt Lave done me the honor, Manstreet, to follow 
these discursive reflections up to this point, you have 
no doubt observed throughout a glaring and often 
painful lack in the author’s education. Since you are 
a man of intelligence and spirit, and no doubt pur- 
chased this book with the supposition that the author 
possessed somewhat above the average breadth, depth 
and continuity of education, I feel some explanation 
is due you. Of course I might invoke the time-honored 
legal maxim, caveat emptor; but this isn’t “done” 
between friends. 

Needless to say, the chief cause of the gaps in my 
education is a natural limitation. But, aside from that, 
of which the less said the better, one of the major 
reasons is that throughout nearly all of my high-school 
and college courses I was compelled to study Latin and 
Greek. This naturally prevented me from learning 
anything worth-while that might be useful in our pres- 
ent civilization. For three years I was compelled to 
“take” Greek three hours a week, and for five years 
compelled to “ take ’ ’ Latin five hours a week. It meant 
that as a minimum requirement I was forced to spend 
eight hours every week in a room with a group of some 
twenty or thirty similarly unfortunate young men 
and women, where vocal sounds purporting to have 
been uttered by these ancient peoples were bandied 
about, chiefly by the professor, in his vain efforts to 
induce the students to reproduce these respiratory and 
perspiratory verbosities. Of course this did not in- 
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elude two or three times as many hours which I was 
forced to spend in preparation so that I might play 
a not too disgraceful part in this solemn educational 
ritual. 

You can readily see that all this expenditure of time 
and energy left me with neither time nor energy to 
learn very much about my own language — a knowledge 
of which I am desperately in need at the present mo- 
ment ; nor did I have the time or strength after trying 
to get a little sleep and a little tennis and baseball and 
sailing to learn much about science or history or eco- 
nomics or accounting or mathematics or to study the 
social life and problems that were immediately about 
me, or to learn the art of understanding and getting 
along with other people, or even to learn the one su- 
preme object of all formal education, namely, how to 
study. 

The professors were sincere men and worked hard 
and faithfully in this educational treadmill. They 
had an educational theory which is still clung to with 
pathetic persistence by the members of the American 
Classical Association and by those who have not fol- 
lowed the developments of the past generation in educa- 
tional psychology. This theory is still almost univer- 
sally held by the popular mind. It maintains that the 
exercise of the mind on any difficult form of material 
exercises the mind as a whole, sharpens our wits in 
general, and enables us the better to grasp all sorts 
of life’s problems. Indeed we were put through exer- 
cises in Latin and Greek and geometry and algebra 
not because anybody believed we would ever have 
much use for the knowledge that might be gained, but 
because of the “mental drill” that came out of the 
process. In short, we were told that the chief value of 
this tp)e of mental activity was that it “disciplined 
the mind” and “improved, pirn mental faculties.” 
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It is a bit disconcerting, and I imagine would con- 
siderably upset our old Greek and Latin professors, 
and our geometry and algebra professors as well, to 
learn that psychologists now believe we have no 
mental faculties ! In those days the mind was divided 
into such faculties as attention, memory, imagination, 
reason, yrill, , "temperamOTt and numerous , other 
“powers.” Each of these powers was believed to be 
distinct from the other powers of mind. It was also 
believed that it was possible to find certain studies that 
would improve all or many of these faculties at once. 
Prof. Arthur I. Gates of Columbia University has col- 
lected a number of quotations from educational authori- 
ties supporting these beliefs down to twenty-five years 
ago. They are still held very passionately in many 
quarters. The following are some of Professor Gates’ 
quotations: “Study of Latin trains the reason, the 
powers of observation, comparison and synthesis”; 
“Pursuit of mathematics gives command of atten- 
tion” and results in “the strengthening and training 
of the reasoning power”; “for developing the char- 
acter, strengthening the will and cultivating a whole- 
some temperament there is no discipline superior to 
athletics.” As Professor Gates further points out, we 
have nowadays the same ideas obtaining in the widely 
sold commercial systems for training memory, con- 
centration, will-power, social adeptness, originality, 
imagination, poise and so on. 

All of these conceptions were well-nigh undisputed 
before the advent of the educational psychology of the 
present century and were known as the “Theory of 
Formal Discipline.” 

The theory that is now chiefly in possession of the 
educational field is in the main a denial of this view 
of the nature of mind and of the learning -processes. 
Gates calls the present theory “The Theory of Mental 
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Eeactions.”* I have just had the good fortune to 
spend a morning at Los Angeles, with Prof. S. I. Franz 
and Dr. Ellen Sullivan of the University of California, 
discussing this feature of education, and thanks to the 
airplane am writing about it only a few hours later in 
my home in New York. Somehow, I doubt that the air- 
plane would have astonished my Greek and Latin pro- 
fessors more than the break down of their cherished 
opinion that they were improving my “power to think” 
by unraveling the mysteries of periphrastics and plu- 
perfects and other linguistic intricacies, which seemed 
to them to have been almost providentially devised by 
the ancients for this express purpose. 

The psychologists just mentioned, as well as Profes- 
sors Gates and Thorndike and scores of others whom I 
have consulted, believe that the theory of formal dis- 
cipline in the old sense is, as Doctor Franz expressed 
it to me, “unacceptable.” The modern belief is that 
when we exercise the mind upon one kind of material, 
let us say, Latio, or repairing door locks, or playing 
basketball, we improve in the facility for doing these 
particular things. But they believe the evidence in- 
dicates that there is very little “transfer” of this 
training to other mental functions. A very large num- 
ber of highly refined experiments have been performed 
to try to measure how much transfer there may be from 
the improvement of one mental function by exercise to 
the improvement of another mental function that has 
not participated. The transfer is so small in most 
cases that it is hardly measurable, and in some cases, 
according to Gates, the exercise seems actually to im- 
pede the readiness of learning in other functions. 
They do believe, however, that when you have two 
activities with common elements, training in one is 


*See Bilbliograpliy at end of cliapter. 
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beneficial to the other, to the degree in which the ele- 
ments are common. Some new developments in neu- 
rology, which Doctor Franz informs me he is soon to 
publish and which, for that reason, I am not privileged 
here to recite, seem to give new evidence to this point 
of view. 

I believe I can illustrate the entire doctrine by a very 
astonishing experience I had some time ago in teach- 
ing a boy to skate. I remember the years of pains- 
taking effort it took me, as a boy, to learn to become 
a fairly good skater, especially to execute some of the 
fancy “flubdubs” that were current at the time. 

Last winter I had occasion to take out on the ice 
a boy of fourteen who had never had ice skates on 
before. I had no thought but that I would have to hold 
him up and almost carry him around for the first few 
hours of lessons. That had always been my experience. 
To my utter astonishment, as soon as we put on our 
skates, this lad started off with the utmost ease and 
grace, and in a few minutes was executing most amaz- 
ing figures which I had every reason to suppose would 
take years of practise. For a moment I believed the 
boy had been lying to me, but the whole mystery in- 
stantly resolved itself when I learned that he was an 
expert on roller skates! 

This was an instance where the common element was 
well nigh one hundred per cent. Eoller skating and 
ice skating are almost identical physical and mental 
performances. 

Now Latin is no doubt of some use in learning Eng- 
lish, but this use is chiefly confined to those words in 
English that are derived from the Latin.' Even here 
the memory of the Latin soon fades, and with most 
mature people becomes only a trace. So I do not im- 
agine my years of Latin study have helped me a 
twentieth part as much as my professors fondly hoped. 
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If only I coTild have spent those years in a direct study 
of English! Every day I have to nse English. Nearly 
every day I try to improve my nse of it. The im- 
mediate study of my mother tongue durmg those college 
years would have been of inestimably greater value to 
me than the hours devoted to the dead languages. 

However, the core of the theory of formal discipline 
is that these difficult mental exercises discipline the 
mind as a whole and improve general thinking or rea- 
soning powers. This hope has been found justified 
to a small extent only. The largest scale experiment 
to test it was carried out a number of years ago by 
Professor Thorndike, who has been a research leader 
in so many of the problems of education. Thorndike 
endeavored to find out by tests upon thirteen thousand 
five hundred pupils in grades 10, 11 and 12 to what ex- 
tent a year’s training in each of many high school 
subjects would increase the ability of the pupils to per- 
form tests that involve “selective and rational think- 
ing.” Without relating the details of the experiment 
Thorndike found that training in cooking, sewing, 
stenography, dramatic art, Latin, French, chemistry, 
biology, algebra, trigonometry, etc., all had about the 
same degree of influence in improving the “reasoning 
powers.” 

All these newer developments are just as profoundly 
related to the problem of building character in young 
people as they are to the training of the reasoning 
powers./ The most remarkable outcome of studies on 
the training of character has been to discover how 
astonishingly specialized our character habits are. A 
man may pay his gambling debts as “debts of honor,” 
and neglect his grocer ; he may be scrupulously honest 
= in business, yet lie to his wife without a twinge of con- 
science. These conceptions have been formulated by 
Doctors Hartshorne and May in an important study 
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of the character habits of over ten thousand school 
children in a doctrine which they call the “specificity” 
of character habits. Any one responsible for the train- 
ing of character in children should study these volumes 
with great care, for I believe they bring us at last in 
sight of the true methods. 

The problems are too long and involved to describe 
here, but the chief conception that emerges both for 
intelligence and character training is that the method 
is more important than the material. If a person can 
learn certain habits of study that have been proved by 
experiment to be helpful in one study, the benefit when 
applied to any other study is extremely gratifying. 
Prof. Eobert S. Woodworth, of Columbia, one of the 
most eminent of living psychologists, performed an ex- 
tensive experiment that briugs this out with great im- 
pressiveness. As related by G-ates, he tested three 
groups of students of equivalent initial ability in mem- 
orizing several kinds of materials. One group, the Prac- 
tise Group, went at the test, by main strength and awk- 
wardness, without any suggestions or instructions. 
One group, the Control Group, was given no tram- 
ing at all. A third group, which Woodworth called 
the Educated Group, was given not only practise in 
memorizing but was carefully instructed concern- 
ing good methods, and how to use these methods in 
improving ability to recall the material. The results 
were that the Educated Group made ten times as much 
gain as the Practise Group. Both groups were com- 
pared with the Control Group, so as to determine the 
degree of improvement over the original ability. 

The outcome of this and numerous other experi- 
ments indicates clearly that we can enormously im- 
prove ourselves by education. While the old theory 
that we discipline our minds as a whole by any one set 
of exercises in intellectual or moral training is doomed 
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to disappointment, the belief that by nsing improved 
methods of activity we can do far better than the older 
educators in either of these fields holds out large hopes 
of personal development. The notion that you can 
build up a good memory and become a walking tele- 
phone directory by a few correspondence lessons is a 
false notion; the notion that you can build up a tre- 
mendous wiU power by a few exercises in self- 
assertiveness is as little justified. It is not as easy 
as that. The will is simply a set of habits, as one of 
my psychological friends, Dr. David Mitchell, defines 
it. By going through a sufficient number of definite 
mental procedures in a certain desirable direction, such 
for example as making a list of your successful per- 
formances instead of mulling over your failures, com- 
paring your good points with those of other people 
instead of your bad points with the good points of 
others, you can enormously strengthen your habits in 
that direction, in other words, strengthen your will 
power. And in any situation that has common elements 
these habits will come to your aid. 

The same principles are true of all learning. You 
can learn certain methods and tricks of the trade which 
can be applied in an enormous number of situations. 
Just because the theory of general mental discipline 
has not justified its hopes does not signify that edu- 
cation and mental effort will not bring extraordinarily 
gratifying results. Learning moral habits is just a 
part of all learning. Character training and mental 
training are in the end the same. Both depend on learn- 
ing hotiv^ to use the mind on concrete situations. There 
is nothing magical, nothing, indeed, extremely difficult 
about it. We learn by learning and can greatly imr 
prove our methods of Teaming. We do by doing and 
can greatly improve our methods of doing. By care- 
ful study of means and, consequences, and by using 
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the best learning methods that the experts (that is, the 
real experts in education who usually are not the ad- 
vertising experts) have devised, we need set no prac- 
tical limit to self -development. 

Even if one improvement does not improve us as 
a whole, there are such an infinite number of lines of 
improvement that education, provided we keep at it, 
is an exciting life-long adventure. Earely does any 
one reach the limit of training in any complex field, 
whether it be typewriting or playing the piano or re- 
pairing automobiles. As Gates suggests, even in the 
matter of shaving or tying neckties we seldom reach the 
limit of efficiency. And in the general processes of 
life, such as keeping house or entertaining our neigh- 
bors or practising law, there is no limit to our pos- 
sible improvement. This is just as true in our habits 
of character as in our purely intellectual habits. 
While our old Latin and Greek and geometry pro- 
fessors had inefficient methods, we can learn much 
from them because, at any rate, they had noble ideals. 
And just in proportion as we build up a wide range of 
useful and socially beneficial habits do we set for our- 
selves wider and larger ideals. We do not achieve 
ideals suddenly. They are the outgrowth of deep and 
persistent striving in many directions. And, Man- 
street, to arouse in our youth these habits of continued 
striving, and to supply them with the best techniques 
that experiment can devise, is the inspiring and hope- 
ful task of both intellectual and moral education. 

NOTi: To those who may wish to pursue this important problem of the 
I'ormal Biscipliue Theory and the Beaction Theory of education I 
should recommend the following course of reading: 

1, Arthur I. G-ates, Tsychology for Students of JSIducation ^erisQd 
Edition, MaenoLillan, New York, 1930, One of the very best and 
most readable books on education written in many years. 

2, Edward L. Thorndike, Sduoational JPsychologyj Sec. jSd. Teachers^ 
College, Golumbia University Press, New York, 1910, 
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3. Edward L. Thorndike, Mumm, Learning ^ The Century Company, 
New York, 1931. A hook of great significance and immense back- 
ground. 

4. Hartshorne and May, Studies in Beceitf Studies in Service and 
Self-Control, and Studies in the Organisation of Character; being 
a report of the Character Education Inquiry of Teachers’ College 
in cooperation with The Institute of Social and Religious Research, 
three vols. Macmillan, 1929 and 1930. In vol. II the authors were 
assisted by Julius B. Mailer and in vol. Ill by Prank K. Shuttle- 
worth. The researches in character, its nature and organization, 
contained in these volumes constitute an epoch in the history of 
human education. 

6. W. 0. Bagley, Determinism in Education, Warwick and York, 
Baltimore, 1925. 

6. Nellie P. Hewins, Ph.B., Pd.B., The Doctrine of Formal Discipline 
in The Light of Experimental Investigation, Warwick and York, 
Baltimore, 1916. 

7. William Henry Pyle, Nature and Development of Learning Capacity, 
Warwick and York, Baltimore, 1925. 

8. K. S. Lashley, Brain Mechanisms and Intelligence, A Quantitative 
Study of Injuries to the Brain, University of Chicago Press, 1929. 

9. Donald A. Laird, Ph.D. Increasing Fersonal Efficiency, Harper and 
Bros. Sec. Ed. 1929. 

10. Daniel Starch, Ph.D., Educational Fsychology, Macmillan, 1927. 

11. In the author ’s two volumes, The Maries of An Educated Man, The 

Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1930, and Exploring Your Mind, Doctor Mitchell 

sets forth a number of exercises and suggestions for improving will power 

and personality. 


Chapteb XV 

You are wrong if you believe 

THAT BALD-HEADEDNESS IS DUE TO TIGHT 
HAT BANDS 

Isr CASE, Manstreet, you have the affliction of being 
bald, I should like to save yon at least the price of 
this book. How many millions of dollars are expended 
every year for solutions, salves, emulsions and the like 
in order to cure baldness, it is impossible to calculate. 
Enough probably to finance some very large educa- 
tional or social welfare enterprise. I wish we had 
at least half the money spent on this foolish popular 
notion to study the heredity of man, to improve his 
inborn health, intelligence and pulchritude, and indeed 
to reduce his bald-headedness. 

"While waiting for that dream to come true I can in- 
form you that no lotion, however strong the guarantee 
on the bottle, that you will get your money back if it 
does not grow hair on a billiard ball, is going to re- 
place your hirsute adornment in case you have lost it 
by true pattern baldness. This is the type of baldness 
that is practically complete over a large area of the 
skull and leaves only a fringe of hair surrounding the 
general clearing. 

The matter was studied quite thoroughly by Dr. D. 
Osborn and his results were published in The Journal 
of Heredity in 1916. The research sets forth that pat- 
tern baldness is a pure hereditary trait and is what is 
known as “dominant” in men and “recessive” in 
women. A dominant trait is one that usually shows 
rather plainly in the offspring even if it comes from 
only one parent. A recessive trait does not usually 
show unless it comes from both parents.’ The stand- 
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ard example in man of a dominant eliaracter is brown 
eyes, and of a recessive character, bine eyes. The pop- 
nlar notion that two bine-eyed parents have brown- 
eyed children has no fonndation as far as we know. It 
is as far off the track as all the other popular notions. 
Yon often hear people assert that they have seen 
brown-eyed children from bine-eyed parents, but either 
they have not examined the eyes of the parents with 
magnifying-glasses or else, as probably happens in 
rare cases, the brown pigment in the eyes of one or 
both of the parents has failed for some unknown physi- 
ological reason to develop. But this is a very rare cir- 
cumstance. 

Bald-headedness, as East points out in his book. 
Heredity and Human Affairs, is similar to the inheri- 
tance of horns in Dorset and Suffolk sheep. In the Dor- 
set sheep both sexes have horns; in the Suffolk breed 
neither sex has horns. If now a female of the Suf- 
folk breed is crossed with a male of the Dorset breed, 
the male offspring all have horns, while the female off- 
spring are hornless. You see horns are dominant in 
the male but recessive in the female. However, if one 
of these hornless female offspring is next crossed with 
a hornless male of the Suffolk breed, although neither 
parent has horns, one-half of the male offspring will 
have horns ! To explain what goes on in the germ-cells 
in order to produce these astonishing results is well- 
known but is too complex to interest us here. The in- 
heritance of a head of hair or its opposite, bald- 
headedness, in human beings is the same kind of phe- 
nomenon. The hairless condition does not show in the 
mother, because she has received from her parents the 
necessary chemical packages, called genes (pro- 
nounced jeans), to produce hair, although one-half of 
her brothers may exhibit baldness. As East remarks, 
“A bald-headed man may have received his heritage 
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from Ms mother, altliougli her tresses were as long 
as those of the seven Sutherland sisters.”* 

I simply call this to your attention, Manstreet, in 
order to show you how expensive in cash and worry 
your popular notions very often are. There is only 
one remedy for pattern baldness so far as I am aware : 
that is to he contented with it. Otherwise the only thing 
to stop falling hair of this hereditary type is the floor. 


* Eeredity and Euman Afairs, Edward M. East, Scribners, New Yori: 
and London, 1927. 


Chaptbb XVI 

Ton are wrong if you believe 

THAT A BED BAG WILL MADDEN A BULL 

I woNDBE if any popular notion in tlie whole liter- 
ature of stupid guesses about the laws of nature is 
more universally believed than the notion that shaking 
a red rag at a bull will enrage him. It is a part of our 
daily speech. It would not matter much except that 
it often sets up exaggerated fears in the children of 
rural districts. Almost any reader who has been 
reared on a farm will recall his utter terror when 
he passed a field where there was a bull if he happened 
to have on a red hat or any red piece of clothing. I 
agree with a psychologist friend of mine that I would 
rather see physical injury inflicted on a child, even to 
the extent of maiming it or breaking its limbs, than 
have a chronic fear set up in its mind. And there can 
be little doubt that even this trivial popular saying 
often sets up deep-rooted fears in the minds of rural 
children. 

As a matter of fact the notion is so much bosh. I 
have just been holding a long talk on the telephone 
with my friend, Prof. Thomas N. Jenkins of New York 
University, one of the most eminent animal psychol- 
ogists in our country. Professor Jenkins informs me 
that numerous experiments have shown that the higher 
animals see everything in about the same colors and 
shades as the world looks to us at dusk. In fact the 
power to discriminate colors to any great degree is 
probably a power possessed only by man. The notion 
that the brilliant colors of the peacock or the rooster or 
the butterfly or the plumage and hair color of males in 
general is a device on the part of nature to enable the 
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female to select tlie most beautiful and “fittest” mate 
seems to be unjustified. There is probably some de- 
gree of sexual selection that takes place in animals, but 
any fine discrimination of colors, present evidence in- 
dicates, plays little or no part in it. 

Indeed if we wished more concrete evidence it would 
seem the height of folly for the matadors in Mexico, 
Brazil and Spain, to wear suits of brilliant red silk, 
as they often do, in the bull fights if it is the red color 
that enrages the bull. The matador would hardly wish 
to wear something that would cause the bull to charge 
at him instead of the red cloth he is waving in order to 
get the animal excited. 

Mr. Sydney Franklin, the Brooklyn lad who has 
upset a popular Spanish notion that nobody but a born 
Spaniard can make an expert bull-fighter, informs 
me that it is not the red that makes the bull mad, but 
the fact that the cloth is moving. A suit of pink pajamas 
or a yellow or green table-cloth would excite his anger 
just as much, provided it were in motion. 

It seems likely, therefore, that, while a matador 
might risk having his skin punctured, he would hardly 
risk having a five hundred dollar suit ripped up by a 
maddened bull, even though, as Mr. Franklin states, the 
experts often receive three or four thousand dollars 
for exhibiting their art — a species of art greatly ap- 
preciated by the crowd, but probably not so enthusiasti- 
cally by the bull. 

So I fear, Manstreet, we shall have to lay this time- 
honored popular notion on the shelf along with all the 
other fallacies that result when we guess as to the cause 
of natural phenomena without adequate experiment. 
The bull has been thrown again. 



Chapteb xvn 


Fou are wrong if you believe 

THAT WOMEN CAN DEWE AUTOMOBILES 
AS WELL AS MEN 

This is one popular notion, my dear Manstreet, ■wMoIl 
•we can say is surely dripping with blood. Nearly all 
popular notions are bloody when the real truth becomes 
known. 

Ton probably thought it a joke when you noticed the 
statement that the notion is wrong that women can 
drive automobiles as well as men. War, too, is a joke 
if you can look at it from the standpoint of the war 
god Mars ; but from the hmnan standpoint our sense 
of humor sees it in quite a different aspect. I think 
we shall find this to be true, likewise, of this world- 
wide modern habit of turning women automobile- 
drivers loose (along of course with vast nmnbers of in- 
competent male drivers) so that they may freely maim 
and slaughter other people and lose their own lives on 
the public highways. If you doubt it, Manstreet, let 
us look at a few facts. 

Between twenty-five thousand and thirty thousand 
people are killed every year in the United States by 
motor-ear accidents alone. At least one hundred thou- 
sand are maimed, many of them being wrecked physi- 
cally and also mentally for life. This is approximately 
one-half as many Americans as were killed during the 
Great War. 

And a vast deal of this slaughter, my dear Man- 
street, is due to the four following wrong popular 
notions: 
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1. That anybody can drive an antonaobiie who 
wants to; 

2. That with equal training everybody can drive 
with equal safety; 

3. That one person is as liable to accidents as 
another ; 

4. That women can drive automobiles as well as 
men. 

Since women in general do not seem to enjoy murder- 
ing other people, either through carelessness, incom- 
petence or by intention, as much as men, and since a 
large proportion of this slaughter — ^nobody knows how 
much — is due to the last named popular notion, let 
us examine this piece of truly bloody nonsense first. 
There are no other terms in which we can speak of the 
notion when we know the facts. 

As I have said, it is commonly taken as a joke when 
one calls into question the ability of women to drive 
safely on our highways as compared with men. It is 
taken as the opinion of a “mere man,” or as “just like 
a man. ’ ’ Perhaps women may be excused for this atti- 
tude because more driveling nonsense has been written 
about what kind of human behavior is “just like a 
man,” and what is “just like a woman,” by our novel- 
ists, poets, philosophers and orators, than about any 
other subject within the range of human misinforma- 
tion. 

The simple fact is that, outside a few experiments 
in the laboratories and a few quite general observations 
of doubtful validity, nobody knows a thing on earth 
about the differences between men and women or indeed 
whether there are in reality any very deep-seated in- 
born differences between them. Probably there are 
considerable differences, particularly in the. emotional 
reactions and attitudes of males and females ; but 
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■whetlier these differences are dne to environment or 
heredity, to differences in training, interests, social 
customs and ideals, or to differences in constitutional 
make-up, is almost entirely unknown. As with all other 
questions of fact we shall never be able to reach any 
sound conclusions until somebody finds out the facts 
by analysis and experiment. And this is something 
that, except for a few laboratory experiments in speed 
reactions, intelligence tests, school grades, and like 
matters, and one quite large and significant investiga- 
tion now in process at a leading university, nobody has 
seriously tried to do. At least nobody has tried to do 
it by methods by which scientific truth may be ascer- 
tained. 

It happens, however, that an extremely important 
investigation has recently been carried out on the prob- 
lem of the relative safety of women automobile-drivers 
as compared with men. The investigation, the main 
facts of which I wish to recite to you, was made by Prof. 
Morris S. Viteles, Assistant Professor of Industrial 
Psychology, of the University of Pennsylvania with 
the aid of one of his graduate students, Helen M. 
Gardner. 

These data were published in the Personnel J ournal^ 
and the editor characterizes the conclusions that were 
forced upon the two investigators as nothing short of 
“astonishing.” 

The first thing Professor Viteles and Miss Gardner 
did was to review a number of investigations already 
made. One of these, taken from the Service Bulletin of 
the Research Department of the American Automobile 
Association, is presented in the following table ; 


^Journal of Personnel Research, 29 West 39t!i St., Kew York. Organ 
of the PersonBel Besearoh Federation, Febniary, 1929, Walter Tan Dyke 
Bingham, Editor, 
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Comparison, of accidents to men and women antomobile- 
drivers; District of Columbia (1927)* 

Men Women Unknown Total 

Licensed Operators . . . 104,565 18,435 123,000 

Non-fatal Accidents . . . 4,092 282 329 4,703 

Fatal Accidents 76 2 5 83 

Per cent, per cent, per cent, per cent. 

Licensed Operators .... 85 15 100 

Fatal Accidents 91.6 2.4 6 100 

Non-fatal Accidents ... 87 6 7 100 

It is evident from tbis table that tbe men drivers 
bad a far bigber percentage of accidents than tbe 
women, both fatal and non-fatal. Whereas eigbty-five 
per cent, of tbe drivers were men they bad eigbty-seven 
per cent, of tbe non-fatal accidents and over ninety- 
one per cent, of tbe fatal accidents. Tbe women on tbe 
other hand constituted only fifteen per cent, of the 
operators but bad only six per cent, of tbe non-fatal 
accidents, and only a little over two per cent, of tbe 
fatal accidents. 

These results are obviously highly favorable to the 
women; that is, they are “obvious” to any one except 
a trained statistician. 

Doctor Viteles and bis assistant reviewed a number 
of other investigations, all of which indicate that 
women are at no disadvantage in driving automobiles. 
For example, in San Francisco a study of one thousand 
fatal accidents showed that whereas the women held 
twenty per cent, of the driving licenses in that city, 
they were responsible for less than five per cent, of 
those killed in motor accidents. 

In Massachusetts a report by the Registrar of Motor 

^Beprinted by permissioa from tbe Feuomel 7 mrml, Vol. VII, ISTo. 
u, Peb.;im . 
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VeMcles shows that, whereas approximately twelve 
per cent, of the licenses were held by women in 1927, 
only about three per cent, were involved in fatal ac- 
cidents. Again, a similar report from the state of 
Gonneeticut for 1927 shows that, whereas about twenty 
per cent, of the drivers ’ licenses were held by women, 
they were involved in less than ten per cent, of the ac- 
cidents. 

The only report that Viteles and Gardner examined 
which seemed to run contrary to the foregoing is con- 
tained in a letter to them from the Statistician of the 
New York State Department of Taxation and Finance, 
who wrote : 

“Prom tests which I have made of twenty thou- 
sand registrations we find that the percentage of 
accidents in which women are involved bears the 
same relation to the number registered as is the 
case with the male driver.” 

Prom this report it seems clear that, if the statistics 
from all the communities mentioned have in reality 
been properly gathered and have received valid statis- 
tical treatment, the women of New York are far more 
dangerous on the public highways than the women of 
Washington, Massachusetts and Connecticut! 

In response to an inquiry of my own with reference 
to the relative safety of men and women auto-drivers 
I received the following letter under date of May 21, 
1931, from the Commissioner of Motor VeMcles of the 
State of New Jersey: 

t “For your information I would advise that dur- 
ing the year 1930, out of 35,258 drivers involved in 
accidents, 3,111, or 8.8% were women. There are 
710,500 'men licensed to drive in New Jersey, as 
against 304,500 women, so the approximate per- 
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centage of men in accidents is 4.5, with only one 
per cent, of women in accidents in j)roportion to 
the total number of women who are licensed 
drivers. 

“These are the only actual statistics available, 
and I trust they will be some help to you.” 

I wonder, Manstreet, if you ever took the trouble 
to examine some of the so-called “statistics” contained 
in the Congressional Record or in some of the widely 
advertised lY all Street market reports and predictions. 
All the foregoing statistics with the exception of those 
from New York remind me very forcibly of a large 
proportion of the alleged facts and figures issued by 
these eminent “authorities” on statistical science. 
They also remind me forcibly of Shakespeare’s “corri- 
dors that lead to nothing. ’ ’ However, the investigators 
whose work I am reviewing state their attitude in the 
following much more cautious words ; 

“Although the burden of evidence of these 
studies is in favor of the women drivers, however, 
it is subject to certain limitations which make it 
impossible to draw from it the conclusion that 
women drivers are safer drivers than men. Among 
these limitations are the following: 

“1. The evidence fails, in the first place, to in- 
clude a comparison of accidents per mile of driv- 
ing. It is safe to assume that the average number 
of miles covered by male operators is considerably 
in excess of the average number covered by women 
drivers. 

“2. It also seems reasonable to assume that, on 
the whole, men operate under more unsatisfactory 
driving conditions than do women. A greater pro- 
portion drive in heavier traffic and in, stormy 
weather than is the case with women. 

“3. Only male drivers operate trucks and other 
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heavy vehicles, in the case of which the proportion 
of accidents is greater than among lighter vehicles. 

“4. It is possible, although this may be difficult 
to demonstrate, that the mechanical condition of 
machines driven by women is, on the average, 
better than those driven by men. It seems true that 
the second-hand cars are more often bought and 
operated by men than by women. 

“It is with a purpose of avoiding such variables 
that the study described immediately below was 
imdertaken.” 

It seems painfully clear that any conclusions drawn 
from the type of investigations carried out by the high- 
way commissions previously quoted are bound to be 
absolutely worthless. For example, if you have one 
hundred men drivers and one hundred women drivers 
and you find that the men kill ten people and the women 
kill five you are no wiser than you were before as to 
whether it is safer to ride with a woman driver than 
with a man. If the men drive one thousand miles to 
every one hundred miles driven by the women, the 
women obviously have only one-tenth as many chances 
to kill a person as the men. Also if the women drive 
only in good weather and drive newer and better ma- 
chines, which they probably do on the average, you 
give the men an additional handicap. In short you 
don’t know anything. And it is just by such loose 
thinking that practically all popular notions arise and 
cost humanity so very much in life, property and hap- 
piness. ■ 

These investigators were fortunate in having avail- 
able very exact data on a large group of men and 
women taxicab-drivers in a large eastern city covering 
an entire year of operation and over twenty-eight 
million miles driven by men and nearly three hundred 
and fifty thousand miles driven by women. The data 
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enabled tbem to make comparisons where the follow- 
ing four conditions were nearly identical; 

1. Type of vehicle operated, 

2. Mechanical conditions of the taxi, 

3. Weather conditions, 

4. Traffic conditions. 

The women may have been slightly favored by the 
fact that only new cabs were assigned to them. The 
men may have been slightly favored by the fact that 
the women did not drive at night. It is a popular no- 
tion that city driving at night is more hazardous than 
day driving. But the investigators found the higher 
accident rate occurring during the day, although the 
night accidents were more serious. The women were 
also given the rather easier districts. Another thing 
perhaps slightly favoring the women was that they 
were given a great deal of additional training after 
being hired. Some of the extra ratio of accidents by 
the women may be due to their not having been quite 
as experienced as the men; but only a small proportion 
of the women were inexperienced, and of course, none 
was given a cab to operate until she was thoroughly 
trained. 

If you really wish to be informed on this question, 
Manstreet, I shall be forced here to urge you to study 
the following figures with considerable care because 
they bear on a very important national problem. The 
total number of miles driven by the men was 28,431,719. 
The total number of accidents by the men was 7,311. 
If you divide the former figure into the latter the result 
is .000257 (the average accident per mile) . This means 
there was practically twenty-five one-hundredths or 
one-fourth of an accident per one thousand miles, or 
one accident for about every four thousand miles driven 
by the men. • 

Now, on the other hand, the women drove a total of 
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348,979 miles. While driving this distance they had 
268 accidents. If yon divide 348,979 into 268 it gives 
yon a resnlt of .000767 (the average accident per mile). 
This means that the women had three-fourths of an 
accident for every one thousand miles driven. To find 
out how far the women had to drive for a full-sized 
accident all you need do is divide .767 into 1,000. This 
shows that the women had a regular for-sure accident 
for every 1,303 miles driven. Since the men had to 
drive 4^000 miles to have an accident, you can see that, 
when women are driving under approximately the same 
conditions with the same kind of machine, it is about 
three times as dangerous for you to ride with a woman 
as with a man at the wheel. This assumes, of course, 
that the man is not so much interested in the woman 
that he fails to pay attention to his business ! 

These investigations also calculated the ratio of male 
and female accidents for every $1,000 collected in taxi 
fares by the company. They found the women had 5.06 
accidents for every $1,000 revenue, whereas the men 
had 1.44 accidents for every $1,000 in taxi fares. Di- 
viding 1.44 into 5.06 the result is 3.49, which means that 
the women had approximately three and one-half times 
as many accidents as the men per one thousand revenue 
to the company. 

Another comparison of great interest made by these 
students was the relative total cost in claims for dam- 
ages, etc., resulting from the male and female accidents. 
This part of the investigation was not so conclusive be- 
cause the relative accident costs of the men and women 
drivers covered only one month, and did not include 
legal expenses or the cost of claims that were still un- 
settled at the time of the investigation. However, the 
comparison is extremely suggestive, and in it the 
women come off much more favorably than the men. 
The result showed that during this period the cost 
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for settled claims due to women was $15.76 for every 
$1,000 in revenue and the accidents due to men $31.83 
for every $1,000 in revenue, or over twice as much. It 
showed also that the cost of accidents per 1,000 miles 
driven was only $2.68 for the women and $5.77 for the 
men, or over twice as much. While this does not make 
up for the fact that the women had nearly three times 
as many accidents, yet in the words of the ivestigators : 
“These last named results, do suggest that the acci- 
dents in which women are involved arc, on the whole, 
less serious than those in •which men are involved. 
This evidence is in favor of a not uncommon opinion 
that women, through over-cautiousness, cause accidents 
on the part of fellow drivers. In such accidents the 
women drivers involved naturally have no damage 
charge against the vehicle operated by them. This is 
possibly borne out by the fact that the proportion of 
accidents followed by claims (in this particular period 
at least) is smaller in the ease of women than in the 
ease of men drivers.” Of course, where women by 
over-cautiousness cause another person to have an ac- 
cident no claim would be brought for damages to their 
own machine. 

Summing up the entire investigation, Professor 
Viteles and his assistant draw the following con- 
clusions: 

“The figures obtained in this comparison of men 
and women taxicab drivers favor the point of view 
that the present generation of women drivers is 
more susceptible to accidents than the present 
generation of men drivers. The extent to which 
this is the result of relative inexperience in driv- 
ing, or of a sex-determined difference in suscepti- 
bility to accidents in traffic, can not be finally 
determined from an examination of the present 
data. The fact, however, that a sampling of women 
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suffer more accidents when driving under the same 

conditions as a somewhat similar sampling of men 

is clearly established.” 

I think this investigation does establish clearly the 
fact that women drivers are on the average far more 
dangerous on the public highways than men where 
conditions are approximately equal. There can be 
little doubt that women have as few accidents as they 
have not because they are superior drivers, but because 
they usually drive machines in better repair, do not 
drive in all sorts of rough weather, and do not often 
drive buses, trucks and heavy machines. Consequently 
in gross state statistics they show up far more favor- 
ably than they deserve. But put the same number of 
women drivers on the highway as men in the same types 
of machines, and it is safe to assume that women are 
at least twice as likely as men to cause accidents. 

We are left with the impression that under ordinary 
conditions women drivers in general may be even more 
dangerous to life and property than was the case in 
this investigation. The inference is suggested by the 
fact that these women taxicab drivers were given very 
careful training under standardized conditions and 
were highly selected by various tests at the start. 
Women in general undergo much less stringent selec- 
tion than these particular taxicab drivers, and, in the 
various states, are given aU sorts and types of train- 
ing, ranging from indifferent and perfunctory to fairly 
good. The same may be said of men. But it certainly 
suggests that women should not only be far more care- 
fully selected than they are, but should also be far more 
carefully trained than men before they are allowed to 
drive. This is especially true for those countries where 
there is an increasing tendency to employ women as 
truck drivers, bus drivers and even street-car drivers. 
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It also bears upon tbe rapidly approaching problem of 
the training of women as airplane pilots. There can 
be little question that they should have a considerably 
longer training than is necessary for men. 

You may, my dear Manstreet, bring forward the ob- 
jection that you are personally acquainted with plenty 
of safe and sane women drivers, and your women 
friends will likely be even more positive about it. But 
here again is your old habit of noting the exception to 
the rule. I know a good many safe women drivers my- 
self. It might easily be that in a town of five thousand 
people the best driver is a woman, and the worst a man. 
It is not very likely, but it might be true. This is be- 
cause the differences between good and bad women 
drivers and the differences between good and bad men 
drivers are far greater than the differences between 
men drivers as a whole and women drivers as a whole. 
But it only emphasizes the fact that there should be 
vastly greater care and much longer and more intensive 
training given to nearly all men and women alike be- 
fore they are allowed on the highways. 

Remember that the railroads compel a fireman to 
take a three-year apprenticeship before he is allowed 
to handle the throttle of a locomotive, and contrast this 
with our vast national recklessness and carelessness 
in the handling of motor-ears. Many railroad engi- 
neers have assured me that it is more difficult to drive 
an automobile than a locomotive. This is something we 
can not decide with any assurance ; but certainly the 
conditions of locomotive driving are much more uni- 
form. I, for one, should not be averse to a requirement 
in all states of at least six months training imder ex- 
perts before a license is ever issued to person to 
drive a car on a highway. Even this training should 
be given only to those men or women who have shown by 
pre l i min ary tests that they possess the inborn aptitudes 
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tliat make it likely they will become safe and successful 
auto-drivers. Tke period of training might soon be 
determined to be either too short or too long by 
extensive experimental education. The great new- 
enterprise of experimental education has never been 
remotely applied to this immense field of human opera- 
tions "where education combined -with natural aptitude 
is so urgent and important. 

This investigation does not prove or attempt to 
prove that women can not be trained to drive motor- 
ears as safely as men. There is considerable e-videnee 
that suggests they could be trained to drive as well as 
men, although no one can speak w’ith much certainty. 
I think, Manstreet, judging from the way your mind 
usually operates on scientific questions, that you would 
instantly jump to the fiattering conclusion that women 
do not drive as well and as safely as men because they 
are lacking m mechanical ability. I shall proceed to ex- 
plode this notion in the next chapter. There may be 
other reasons why the average woman could not learn 
by sufficient practise to become as safe a driver as the 
average man, but it surely does not lie in her lack of 
mechanical ability. Nor is there any evidence that the 
deficiency of women as drivers is due to their being 
slower than men in “reaction time,” that is, the speed 
with which they react to any physical or mental 
stimulus such as the flashing of a light, the movement 
of an object, a sudden noise, the shouting of a com- 
mand and the like. Hosts of experiments indicate no 
general inferiority in women in respect of this charac- 
teristic which is so important to the safe and effective 
conduct of life. 

It may be that women have inborn physical, mental 
or emotional characteristics as yet unexplored and un- 
measured, such as lack of “nerve” (or even too much 
“nerve”!), or a feeling of physical inferiority, or a 
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recklessness of life, or a super-regard for life, -wliicli 
make it necessary for them to take longer training to 
become safe drivers. These are, horrever, mere guesses 
and I know of no evidence for or against them. 

The fact remains that we have here very strong 
evidence that the present haphazard methods lead to 
the selection and training of a larger proportion of 
women who are dangerous to life and property on our 
public highways than of men. It is a question of such 
immense importance to countless people that the ex- 
penditure of millions of dollars to bring to light all of 
the factors involved would be abundantly justified. 
Certainly as long as the present slipshod methods 
continue and the notion prevails that anybody who 
wants to is justified in jeopardizing his own life and 
the lives of his fellow men by being allowed to handle 
the wheel of an automobile, we are going to have a vast, 
ghastly and unnecessary slaughter of human heings on 
our highways, and an undue proportion of them, I am 
sorry to say, will be chargeable to women, whom we 
have been taught to believe throughout all human 
history are the conservators and not the destroyers of 
human life. 





Chapteb xvin 
You are wrong if you believe 

THAT THE BEAUTIFUL ABE DUMB 

Eithbb men are frigMfuUy poor pickers or else there 
is a tendency for beauty and brains to be linked to- 
gether more often than otherwise. We would expect 
this on grounds of organic evolution, since as we come 
up in the scale of intelligence in the animal world, there 
is a general tendency toward the economy of structure 
and function which appeals to man’s esthetic senses, 
and which we speak of as beautiful. The horse, for 
example, is more beautiful than the dinosaur, and the 
ant and bee are more beautiful than the oyster and the 
crab. We may find apparent exceptions but the broad 
general tendency of evolution seems rather obviously 
to have been in that direction. 

In human beings there is probably a slight physio- 
logical tendency for general normality and excellence 
of structure t o be cau sa lly r elate d to the soundness and 
nor maEty of tEe nervous system . Havelock Ellis found 
in stu3yTng"one thousand and lElrty men and women 
of British genius that their biographies more often than 
not spoke of their great physical beauty. I submitted 
the best pictures I could secure of the fifteen most 
famous women who ever lived to a number of intelligent 
people and they voted eight of them as somewhat above 
the average in good looks. In any town you wiU find 
the half-dozen leading men and women slightly above 
average in appearance. I could submit a great deal of 
other evidence and have done so elsewhere,* but I think 


*Th^ N'ext Age of Man, E. Wiggam, The Bohbs-Mexnll Gompaiiy, 
Indianapolis, 
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it is largely a matter of selection and not because the 
brains cause the beauty or the beauty causes the brains. 
Men have tended to select good-looking women of above 
average intelligence both for wives and employees. 

While these two qualities may not be organically 
linked they have been, to a considerable extent, linked 
together by this selective process, much as a man selects 
a good engine for a handsome automobile or a handsome 
automobile for a good engine. At any rate there can 
be no doubt that by any standards of beauty a thousand 
iutelligent women or men will be above the average in 
physical beauty. Or vice versa a thousand beautiful 
women and good-looking men will average in intelli- 
gence somewhat above a thousand homely and unat- 
tractive ones. 

Certainly if men admire beautiful women and they 
are really more stupid than the average, then, since 
these will be the mothers of the future, it must fol- 
low of necessity that we are trending steadily and 
rather rapidly toward the production of a beautiful and 
stupid human race ! The tendency, however, is to some 
extent otherwise ; not so strong as I think it might be 
made by wise eugenieal and artistic education. But 
the tendency I am sure is there and could be utilized 
much more than it is for the organic improvement of 
the race in both beauty and brains. 


Chapter XIX 

You are wrong if you 'believe 

THAT THE FEMALE OF THE SPECIES IS LESS 
MECHANICAL THAN THE MALE 

I WISH I knew, Manstreet, how much domestic trouble 
is caused by various wrong popular notions, particu- 
larly those that involve questions of the superiority or 
inferiority in intelligence, special aptitudes and tem- 
perament of the male or female of the human species. 
I wish also that I knew why two peop le will often spejid 
jb e ir lives argu ing on q uestions that hii 'theFb'he of t hem 
knows-aavihi ng abou fT' I can remembSFLEal^fTien" I was 
"a boy there was on^uestion about which nobody had 
any information and which for that reason caused fre- 
quent and heated discussions and resulted in positive 
and abiding convictions, always favorable to the male of 
the species. It was whether any woman had ever lived 
who could drive a nail to the head without bending it or 
mashing her thumb (or her husband’s thumb) or who 
could saw a straight line across a board. One woman 
in the neighborhood was said to be able to perforin 
these extraordinary mechanical feats which were 
commonly believed (by the men) to be the superior 
heaven-sent endowments peculiar to the male. Any 
masculine reference to this particular woman was al- 
ways accompanied by the sarcastic comment, ' ‘ She was 
a born tomboy anyway ! ” 

On numerous occasions since, when a woman has been 
engaged in some mechanical operation, such as tinker- 
ing a door lock or trying to induce a sewing machine 
to operate properly, I have seen an irascible male brush 
her aside and take over the operation with the remark, 
born of a sense of innate superiority, “Let a mechanic 
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show you how to do that. Womeu don ’t know anything 
about mechanics anyhow!” I am sorry in the interest 
of our mutual dignity, Manstreet, to have to confess 
that the male in such cases did not always make good in 
proving his claims to the possession of superior me- 
chanical genius; but he invariably saved his counte- 
nance (and ours, too) by maintaining that if he could 
not solve the mechanical problem involved, it was idle 
for a mere woman even to try 1 

I should like nothing better than to join in this male 
chorus, yet in the interest of the analytical and experi- 
mental sciences I am forced to say that while it may be 
true that women in general do not laaow very much 
about mechanics, this is very far from proving that 
they could not know even more than men if they should 
wish to acquire the knowledge. Who knows? It may 
be that they have something vastly more important to 
occupy their time than tinkering with machinery, such, 
for example as raising babies, managing households 
and keeping the male in paths of rectitude. At any rate, 
you and I, Manstreet, are going to have to admit that 
all the recent experimental work reveals the astonish- 
ing fact that women have just as much native mechani- 
cal aptitude or talent or intelligence, or whatever it may 
be called, as men have. 

I shall not go extensively into the numerous psycho- 
logical experiments in this field, as they involve many 
highly technical problems which can be discussed prof- 
itably only by professional psychologists. Suffice it 
to say that a number of tests have been devised within 
recent years that are believed to indicate pretty clearly 
whether or not a person is likely to succeed in meehani- 
cal operations. Just what the various tests measure 
in the opinion of their inventors and those who use 
them in selecting mechanics and engineers, it is not 
necessary to discuss here. Some of these tests involve 
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the capacity to discern quickly the form and relation- 
ships in space of surfaces and objects such as plane 
drawings or piles of blocks and the like. Some in- 
volve the ability to detect by the physical senses very 
slight differences in the weight and size of objects. In 
some the subject is required to fit puzzle blocks and 
bits of patterns together so as to build up a logical 
and complete object or pattern. It would seem all 
this bears on the thing we call “mechanical ability.” 
The effort is to test a great many of the motor and 
visual traits and capacities of the individual. Those 
competent to speak believe that in this way individ- 
uals may be very justly compared with one another 
in total mechanical aptitude, and that their ability to 
succeed in practical mechanics may be predicted with 
much greater reliability than heretofore. 

The most significant and ambitious attempt to build 
up adequate tests of mechanical ability has recently 
been completed at the University of Minnesota under 
the direction of Drs. Donald G. Paterson and Eiehard 
M. Elliott. In this truly magnificent research covering 
four years of labor, they have been assisted by Drs. L. 
Dewey Anderson, Herbert A. Toops and Edna Heid- 
breder. The results have just been published in a 
six hundred page volume by the University of Minne- 
sota Press, xmder the title of the Minnesota Mechanical 
Ability Tests. A copy of this research has been very 
kindly placed at my disposal by Doctor Paterson and 
I agree with Doctor Eobert M. Yerkes, the eminent 
psychologist, that it is difficult to speak without emo- 
tion of this significant investigation of human abilities. 

Such a work is just one more attempt, Manstreet, 
to enable the common uninformed man to apply science 
to the problems of life. I have seen so many tragic ex- 
amples of young men who have gone into electrical and 
mechanical industries, or who have gone to engineer- 
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ing schools, and after months and years of effort have 
been utter failures as mechanics. The irony of it is that 
for several years fairly reliable tests have been avail- 
able, such as the tests devised by Mr. Johnson O’Con- 
nor of the General Electric Company, Doctors Sten- 
quist, Thorndike, McQuarry and other psychologists, 
by which the probable success of a boy in mechanical 
fields can be foretold with a great deal of dependability. 
To these is now to be added the Minnesota research, 
an inestimable boon to every boy who has ambitions to 
enter work involving mechanical aptitudes. 

To speak of vocational counsel in general, it seems 
especially tragical, now that such counsel of a very 
high order can be obtained in almost any large high 
school, college or industrial establishment that, unless 
young men and women have very decided and obvious 
talents for some particular vocation, they should choose 
their life careers without making every effort to secure 
the benefit of scientific guidance. It is usually based 
not only on a great deal of experimentation, but on a 
wide knowledge of the careers and occupations that 
are readily available and the t}T)es of talent and tem- 
perament that tend to succeed in each one of them. 
But here again it is chiefly wrong popular notions, es- 
pecially the twin wrong notions that everybody has a 
right to his own opinion, and that everybody knows 
his own mind (wh en as a matter of ia atjmxxieg.meople 
have a right ifi'UTftTfxipi-ninTiR , and nobody k nows his 


what little they do know is of immense importance ; 
and, especially to young people wrestling with the 
question of the choice of a career, the psychologist can 
in many cases render incalculable service. 


own mind unless psychological experiments have"re-_ 
vWied IT UnTim I wIviAl'h ih:4..g UiS ^ 

f urap^ications of psychology. Psychologists do not 
know much, and no one knows it better than they; but 
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This is certainly true of the mechanical ability tests ; 
and one of their chief services to society is the amaz- 
ing disclosure that ■women if they desired or if it 
should become necessary could make as good mechan- 
ics as men in so far as mechanical aptitudes insure 
success. Whether they could ever furnish as high 
a proportion of great inventive geniuses is quite an- 
other question — a ^que^tion that involves profound 
pr oblems in biology ' and genetic .psychology, that ' is, 
the psychology of the growth and dovolopmbiit of the 
nervous system^^ But for all practical puiqSoses, wof^n 
have "showhT themselves equal in general mechanical 
ability to men. I think I can bring no more convincing 
evidence of the truth of this than merely to paraphrase 
the conclusions of the Minnesota Mechanical Ability 
Eesearch. 

The research showed that in the assembling of va- 
rious mechanisms, similar, say, to putting the various 
parts of a lock together, the women and girls fell far 
behind the boys and men. A large number of trials 
showed that university women made about the same 
scores on tests of assembling mechanisms as seventh- 
and eighth-grade boys. When the average man sees 
this sort of thing, as he often does in real life, he at 
once exclaims that women are poor mechanics. He 
forgets that at some time of his life, probablj’’ in boy- 
hood, he had a great deal of training in handling tools 
and putting mechanical contrivances together, or at 
least observing how they worked. A^ery few women 
have had this opportunity. The Minnesota investi- 
gators, therefore, concluded that this was a test of 
mechanical e«pene«ce and training in the main in- 
stead of a test of innate mechanical ahility. You and 
I, Manstreet, might consume a whole day in taking a 
watch apart and putting it together so it would keep 
time. Possibly, like all the King’s horses and all the 
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King’s men, we never could put it together again. Yet 
we might jumble all the parts in a box and take them to 
H watch-maker and find that he could put them together 
in no time at all. People in such a case would say non- 
chalantly that the watchmaker is a good mechanic and 
we are not. But this is far from being the only pos- 
sible conclusion. It might be that we could learn how 
to take watches apart and put them together in half 
the time it took the watch-maker to learn how to do it. 
It was this learning capacity that was the chief object 
the Minnesota students had in mind, They did not 
wish to find merely what people in general know about 
machinery, but how quickly and effectively different 
individuals could learn about machinery and mechan- 
ical operations in general. This learning capacity 
they judged to be, to a considerable degree at least, a 
measure of inborn mechanical aptitude. 

When it came, therefore, to tests that seemed to 
measure the capacity to learn mechanics, such as tests 
of speed and accuracy in judging odd sizes and shapes 
and patterns and fitting them into corresponding places 
in a form board, or speed and accuracy in packing 
blocks or in sorting out cards, the girls and women 
were found to equal and in some eases even to excel 
the boys and men. Instead of finding in these opera- 
tions that seventh-grade boys were equal to university 
women, as they did in the mechanical assembly tests, 
the amazing thing came out that the seventh-grade 
girls were equal to the seventh- grade boys. On some 
of the tests they were equal to the eighth-grade boys. 

When we consider all the social pressure that is 
brought to bear against women working at mechanical 
operations, especially against their becoming skilled 
mechanics ; when we consider how a girl who takes to 
mechanical work and wants to put on overalls and 
tinker with machinery is called “masculine in her 
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tastes” and termed a “tomboy,” it is certainly all tbe 
more astonishing to find that on fundamental mechan- 
ical performances, where all the conditions were made 
equal for both sexes, the girls did just as well as and 
in some cases even better than the boys. • 

As Doctor Paterson and his associates point out, it 
is hazardous to speculate on what may be the future 
social and industrial results of these discoveries which 
are constantly accumulating and which prove con- 
clusively that women have just as keen and as effective 
mechanical abilities as men. Before the World War 
women were given only the semi-skilled jobs in our 
factories, such, for example, as packing, sorting, in- 
specting and in some cases assembling of parts. But, 
during the war when there was a serious shortage of 
men mechanics and the social pressure barring women 
from mechanical work was broken down, there was 
not merely surprise in labor and employer circles, but 
there was positive consternation at the readiness and 
success with which women replaced men in many of the 
most highly intricate mechanical operations. The ra- 
pidity with which women learned these skills in itself 
suggested that they possessed all the necessary native 
ability, provided our social ideals of the “dignity” of 
mechanical work for women should undergo a change. 

We now and then hear a great deal of pity ex- 
pressed by the American woman for the “unfortunate 
women of Russia” because they have to work at me- 
chanical tasks. We have all heard a vast amount of 
sympathy extended to the poor farm woman who has 
to drive a mowing machine or a tractor and help her 
husband with the mechanical operations about a farm. 
Whether she likes this kind of work or not, I have no 
opinion. Yet it may be a justified surmise from this 
discovery of her natural abilities that many women 
find working with machiuery a great release of their 
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inborn, capacities. Numerous researches have shown a 
fair degree of relationship between one’s ability to 
do a thing well and one’s enjoyment in doing it. Chil- 
dren who are unmusical usually hate piano practise. 
Women who do not delight in cutting and sewing and 
fashioning dresses dislike sewing intensely. So it may 
be that, as the public becomes disabused of this notion 
that women are inferior in mechanical abilities, many 
women who at present take up sales jobs in department 
stores, stenography and other ofl&ce wiork, not because 
they like these occupations but because of social and 
economic custom, may find a real release of innate 
capacities in the skilled mechanical field and even in 
the higher fields of engineering. As I have said, 
whether women will ever supply as large a proportion 
as men of the supreme geniuses of mechanical inven- 
tion and discovery, is quite another question, and one 
that involves other psychological and biological fac- 
tors. But this fine research by the Minnesota Uni- 
versity investigators, when combined with a great 
many lesser researches into one of the most funda- 
mental and useful of all human abilities, shows con- 
clusively that those who hold the popular notion that 
the female of the species is less mechanical than the 
male must bring forward an impressive mass of new 
data in order to prove their claim. As it stands now, 
Manstreet, the women have won their case. 



Chapter XX 


You are wrong if you believe 

THAT HEALTHY COUSINS SHOULD NOT 
MAEET EACH OTHEE 

About once or twice a week a couple of heart-broken 
young people write me that they are cousins, and very 
much in love with each other, and wish to marry, but 
that their families have separated them. If they are 
reasonably healthy cousins with reasonably healthy 
parents and grandparents and great-grandparents, 
this is all bosh. It is also a tragedy. I have known 
this popular notion to ruin the lives of a great many 
healthy-bodied and healthy-minded cousins who wished 
to marry. 

There might occasionally be a defective child from 
a cousin marriage but Prof. E. M. East, of Harvard, 
has shown that with reasonably healthy ancestry, there 
is no more danger of defective children than in the 
case of other marriages. Even where there is a de- 
fective child the cousin marriage does not create the 
defect. Inbreeding, however close, never creates de- 
fects. It may keep them in the family but that is all. 
The Pharaohs, the Incas, the Ptolemies and several 
royal families of Europe have produced great geniuses 
by intermarriages within the family. In the Egyptian 
and Incan royal families there were numerous brother 
and sister matings. The Bach family produced twenty- 
eight distinguished musicians in five generations, and 
much of this was due to cousin marriages. They kept 
the genius in the family. In good families cousin mar- 
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riages preserve the virtues; in bad families they pre- 
serve and intensify the defects.^ 


^Kote: The reader who desires more detailed information on this 
subject should consult the following: 

Heredity and Human A ffairs, Edward M. East, Charles Scribner % 
Sons, New York and London, 1927. 

The Fruit of the Family Tree, A. E, Wiggam, The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, Indianapolis. 



Chapxbb XXI 

You are wrong if you 'believe 

THAT THE HUMAN EACE HAS LEAENED HOW 
TO PILE BEICKS, SHOVEL SAND OE BUILD 
A KITCHEN 

I STEVEB quite know, Manstreet, wketker to believe 
the human race is pretty intelligent or pretty stupid — 
a race of geniuses or a race of morons. Of course, 
this is the only human race I have ever seen and I 
have no idea how we might compare with races on 
other planets. When I listen over the radio or ride in 
an automobile or airplane, I conclude we are pretty 
bright; but when I see some of the methods of our 
social organization, the way we distribute our wealth, 
the programs that our politicians advocate and, to our 
sorrow, sometimes execute, the schemes of life and na- 
ture that some of our thousand and one cultists advo- 
cate, I come to the conclusion that our most notable 
characteristic is stupidity. What astonishes me most 
and leads me to believe that, after all, we are, as Car- 
lyle said of the citizens of England, “mostly fools,’” 
is the fact that ages and ages have been required for 
hxunan beings to learn the very simplest things and 
operations of every-day life. 

It is truly depressing to learn how slowly the human 
mind learns. Thorndike says in his latest book. Human 
Learning: 

“The ablest judge of distance of 100,000 years 
ago could not have measured the height of a tree 
as accurately as a school-boy can now. At that 
time there probably was no man living who could 
tell 100 sheep from 101. 
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‘‘They [scientific inventions] also make avail- 
able responses which were once far beyond man’s 
grasp. With a yardstick a fool can draw a straight 
line 30 inches long more accurately than the best 
artist and judge of length can without it. 

“We do not have to go back anywhere near 
100,000 years to reach a time when a man could 
have gained great repute as a wizard if on seeing 
100 coconuts and fifteen persons, he could predict 
that there would be 6 per person and 10 left over. 

If some man of a few thousand years ago had 
wished to draw a square or a circle to contain ten 
square units, he could not have done so. 

“Man to-day can make connections ending in 
responses of generating 1,000,000 volts of electric- 
ity or letting loose a pestilence, tasks for only 
Jove and Apollo not long ago.”* 

Eeally, if you think about it, Manstreet, you are. 
astounded that man has achieved in science such sig- 
nal success in some directions and yet remained a 
moron in so many other directions. As a prime ex- 
ample it seems well-nigh incredible, since piling stones 
was probably one of the very first of all demands on 
human intelligence, that men have till now never even 
tried to find out how to do it in the best possible fash- 
ion. Whole races of people have been enslaved, 
whipped, starved, murdered, in order to compel them 
to pile stones ; yet, notwithstanding the billions on bil- 
lions on billions of hours and days that men have been 
forced to spend piling stones, it never even occurred 
to any one of them, to try to learn better methods of 
doing it. You would have supposed that even 
elephants, if they had had to spend centuries picking 
up a stone here, carrying it a few feet and laying it 


* Human Learnmff; Edward L. TlioriidiJfce, tlie Century Company, New 
Tork, 1931, p. 190. By permission. 
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down over there, would have devised the easiest way. 
Yet in all the ages men had not improved in this exer- 
cise one-half of one per cent., until a scientist using 
scientific methods spent a few hours studying the 
matter, and then they suddenly improved four hundred 
per cent ! 

The scientist in question was Dr. Frederick Winslow 
Taylor, founder of the Taylor Society, who with his 
co-laborers. Prank B. Gilbreth and Lillian M. Gilbreth, 
has at last taught the human race better ways of piling 
stones, laying brick and shoveling sand — the most 
primitive industrial operations of the human family. 
They have pointed the way to improved methods of 
carrying on many other physical operations, but most 
of all improved methods of cooperating with one an- 
other. Doctor Taylor and his associates in this new 
field of motion-study first took up the problem of han- 
dling pig-iron. As he remarks upon the simplicity of the 
operation : 

“This work is done by men with no other im- 
plements than their hands. ... It is so crude and 
elementary in its nature that the writer firmly be- 
lieves that it would be possible to train an intelli- 
gent gorilla so as to become a more efficient 
pig-iron handler than any man can be. 

“Yet the science of handling pig-iron is so in- 
volved and so intricate that the ordinary work- 
man, who can do only that type of work, can not 
work out the principles for himself. He must have 
the aid of a better educated man. ”* 

It goes to show how inefficient we poor mortals are. 
When the Spanish War opened, the Bethlehem 
Steel Company had some eighty thousand tons of pig- 


*T'h^ jpTineiples of Seientific Management y Frederick “Winslow Taylor, 
Harper and Brothers, New ITork, 1915. Quoted by permission. 
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iron in small piles in an open field wMch, it wislied to 
have moved. This gave Doctor Taylor an opportunity 
to test the advantages of scientific method in even so 
simple a task over the old-fashioned way of doing it. 

The test consisted of having each man pick up a pig 
of iron weighing an average of ninety-two pounds, 
walk up an inclined plank and drop it on to a freight- 
car. He found that the men were carrying an average 
of twelve and one-half long tons (two thousand two 
hundred and forty pounds each) per day. After ob- 
serving these men with a stop-watch for a few days and 
making careful measurements of their false movements 
and devising better and easier ones, he found that a 
first-class working man could just as easily handle 
forty-seven long tons per day instead of twelve and 
one-half! He was so astonished that he checked his 
work again lest he had made some miscalculation. 
It was finally demonstrated that a good workman 
could readily be trained so that he could load forty- 
seven to forty-eight tons per day instead of twelve and 
one-half ; and, most astonishing of all, he was no more 
fatigued at night — indeed scarcely so much fatigued — 
than he had been when he handled the lesser amounts. 

Doctor Taylor also carried out a similar experiment 
on the ‘ ‘ science” (!) of shoveling sand. It seems truly 
astonishing, Manstreet, that men should never have 
discovered there is a science of it. We have all smiled 
over the Irishman who commented on the life and char- 
acter of a dead friend, “Yes, I would say Pat was a 
good shoveler, but I never thought Pat was a fancy 
shoveler.” But these studies show there is no joke 
about it; the fancy shoveling of sand is a science as 
Well as an art. As Doctor Taylor says : 

“Although the reader may be convinced that 

there is a certain science back of the handling of 
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pig iron, still it is more than likely that he is still 
skeptical as to the existence of a science for doing 
other kinds of labor. One of the important ob- 
jects of this paper is to convince its readers that 
every single act of every workman can he reduced 
to a science. With the hope of fully convincing 
the reader of this fact, therefore, the writer pro- 
poses to give several more simple illustrations 
from among the thousands which are at hand. 

‘‘For example, the average man would question 
whether there is much of any science in the work 
of shoveling. Yet there is but little doubt, if any 
intelligent reader of this paper were deliberately 
to set out to find what may be called the founda- 
tion of the science of shoveling, that with perhaps 
15 to 20 hours of thought and analysis he would 
be almost sure to have arrived at the essence of 
this science. On the other hand, so completely are 
the rule-of-thumb ideas still dominant that the 
writer has never met a single shovel contractor 
to whom it had ever even occurred that there was 
such a thing as the science of shoveling. This sci- 
ence is so elementary as to be almost self-evident.* 

Think of it, Manstreet : if any intelligent man in all 
the centuries had devoted fifteen to twenty hours to 
using his mind on the problem. Doctor Taylor believes 
he would have hit on the correct principle I If all the 
shovelers of all the ages had used the correct type 
and size of shovels it is conceivable that with all their 
labor they would have shoveled the earth entirely 
away, and we would now have nothing left to dwell on I 
Perhaps it was this fear that prevented them from 
adopting scientific management I 
After much experimentation Doctor Taylor discov- 
ered that a shovel carrying an average load of twenty- 
one pounds brings the best results and the least fatigue 

*T'he Principles of Soientifio Management, Trederick Winalow Taylor, 
pp. 40, 64-65. 
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to the average workman. This means that, where a com- 
pany has men handling different types of material the 
shovels must be of different sizes, each shovel suited 
to carry about twenty-one pounds of coal or iron or 
clay or sand, as the case may be. With this type of 
shovel the number of tons that can be shoveled per day 
per average man is easily increased from sixteen tons 
under the old plan to fifty-nine tons per day under 
the new plan with no additional fatigue. As a rule, 
in all kinds of work conducted by scientifically plotted 
movements, the fatigue is considerably reduced, and 
the cheerfulness and good-will of the workman cor- 
respondingly increased. 

Doctor Taylor’s able colleagues. Dr. Prank B. Gil- 
breth and his famous wife. Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth, 
make the folio-wing statement of some of the astound- 
ing results obtained from studying the motions of the 
human body in carrying out simple operations : 

“In laying brick, the motions used in laying a 
single brick were reduced from eighteen to five — 
with an increase in output of from one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty an hour and with a reduc- 
tion in the resulting fatigue. In folding cotton 
cloth, twenty to thirty motions were reduced to ten 
or twelve, -with the result that instead of one hun- 
dred and fifty dozen pieces of cloth, four hundred 
dozen were folded, with no added fatigue. The 
motions of a girl putting paper on boxes of shoe 
polish were studied. Her methods were changed 
only slightly, and where she had been doing twenty- 
four boxes in forty seconds, she did twenty-four 
in twenty seconds -with less effort. Similar stud- 
ies have cut down the motions not only of men 
and women in other trades but also of surgeons, 
of nurses, of office workers ; in fact, of workers in 
every type of work studied.”* 

^Quoted by permission from Applied Motion Study, by Shrank B* Gil- 
bretk and LilHan M; Gilbretb^ Sturgis and Walton, ISTew York, 1917. 
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You would think, Manstreet, that somebody would 
have tried several million years ago to figure out the 
simplest and easiest way to cook. Man, or rather 
woman, has been cooking ever since he (or she) dis- 
covered fire, but during all these millions of years no 
one until recently ever spent a hundred hours in ar- 
ranging the fire, the cooking utensils, the dish- 
washing apparatus, salt, pepper, butter, eggs, knives, 
forks, etc., etc., so they might be got at and used with 
the least expenditure of effort and time. 

Even in modern times when men have invented con- 
venient barns and cow stables and silos and corn cribs 
and arranged troughs so that hogs can drink their 
swill without working off their precious fat in any lost 
motions no man has thought enough of his wife to try 
to arrange a kitchen so she would not strain her back 
and cramp her legs and break down her arches and 
run off her fat and destroy her health, temper and 
affection. 

It remained for a woman. Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth, to 
study the kitchen by scientific methods. It never oc- 
curred to the affectionate husband, who condemned 
his wife to spend most of her life in the kitchen, to 
build it to fit her size. But Doctor Gilbreth has come to 
the rescue of womankind and designed a kitchen which 
without greater expense can be built and arranged 
to suit the size, height and avoirdupois of the woman 
who is going to use it. The 'New York Herald Tribune 
has taken over this scientific enterprise and is glad 
to furnish designs and specifications free of charge 
to any one anywhere in the world. 

As instance of the physical, psychological, biolog- 
ical, sociological, intellectual, spiritual and religious 
values of this kitchen, I may say that it has reduced 
the number of steps required for making, say, a straw- 
berry shortcake from two hundred and eighty-six to 
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forty-five! Tie number of Mtcben operations and 
movements have been reduced from ninety-seven to 
sixty-four. For making biscuits and the like, tbe steps 
and movements have been reduced on a scale of from 
one hundred to fifteen. 

Nearly all tables, stoves and sinks are tbirty-one 
inches high. Doctor Gilbreth has shown that for a 
woman five feet seven inches tall they should be thirty- 
six inches high. To meet the requirements of women 
of other heights she has designed kitchen surfaces in- 
cluding the stove and tables with adjustable legs, mov- 
able shelves and other adjustable conveniences. 

I have no desire, Manstreet, to describe all the other 
features of Doctor Gilbreth ’s kitchens. You would 
not be interested to know just where to place the bread 
knife, or-^in these times — ^the cork-screw, so you could 
get at it without walking two or three times round the 
kitchen and then diving your hand down iuto a drawer 
filled with can-openers, peeling knives and the like and 
getting your fingers and temper lacerated. I need only 
say that a special committee from Germany has re- 
cently visited this country, and studied all the differ- 
ent types of efficiency kitchens designed in recent 
years. They unanimously decided on the Eerald- 
Trihtme Institute kitchen as the best. 

In one of his books Doctor Taylor, who in my judg- 
ment is one of the great scientific discoverers, quotes 
President Eoosevelt as saying, “The ^conservation of 
our national resources is preliminary to the ' deeper 
question of national efficiency.” Wheh we put into 
practise what Doctor Taylor and his associates have 
discovered for us, to wit, that the simplest operations 
as well as the most complex may be carried on with 
from one-half to one-tenth the effort men and women 
have been using for countless ages, a superlatively 
great advance will have been accomplished in national 
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efficiency and the application of science to life. In its 
importance, it is almost comparable to the discovery 
of fire and the smelting of metals. 

"Women may, I believe, be counted on to vrelcome the 
new efiieiency methods that mean so much for their 
comfort. As for men, that Labor Unions and other or- 
ganizations should fight such great industrial discov- 
eries is most discouraging. As Doctor Taylor points 
out, men will purposely continue inexpert methods for 
fear the work will soon all be done, and they will then 
be idle... -.“Soldiering” on the job is one of the last su- 
preme evidences of the stupidity of man in his social 
organization. The worker himself can not be blamed 
because as an individual he is a helpless cog in a great 
industrial machine. It has commonly been charged 
that the great offenders in this matter of soldiering 
have been the Labor Unions. But a recent volume, of 
great importance, which represents prolonged re- 
search, has shown that unorganized workers soldier 
just as much, and are as much under the dominance of 
this false conception of the economies of production, 
as the Labor Unions themselves.* 

The problem of handling this situation is one of the 
largest problems before the statesmanship of industry, 
both on the side of labor and on the side of capital. It 
will be solved. I have at times spoken pessimistically, 
Manstreet, but down in my heart I believe we are not 
a race of morons but, comparatively speaking, a race 
of geniuses. Men can be taught to shovel sand and 
pile bricks, as well as paint pictures and write poetry, 
in the most effective way. These seemingly simple 
processes, which are in reality so complex, will resolve 
themselves into means of happiness before the advance 
of science. 

*The Mestriotion^^ among TJnorgmi»eS Wor^sen, by 

B. Matbewsoii, Preiss^ New York, 1931. 
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In the same way the processes of social cooperation 
will nltimately be resolved by jnst a few men devot- 
ing a few hours, or a few hundreds of hours, or, pos- 
sibly, a few hundreds of years, to their solution. 

For, if modern life and science have demonstrated 
anything, it is that a man can not be happy unto him- 
self alone. He can be happy only when he plays an 
effective part in the social process. And for aiding 
both the highest and the humblest man to achieve this 
role, the scientific management of industry is one of 
the most hopeful things that loom ahead in the human 
firmament. Our mechanical and chemical inventors 
can give us automobiles, airplanes, radios and the like, 
but it is only the scientific management of men’s minds 
and impulses that will bring them permanent individ- 
ual and social happiness. The Taylor Society is one 
of the most effective organizations in the whole com- 
mercial and industrial world pointing the way toward 
this lasting social effectiveness and peace. 

It all goes to show, by another example, what 
I have maintained is the purpose of this volume. The 
education of men in the spirit and uses of science holds 
out the largest hopes for their enduring happiness that 
can now be envisioned in the great round of the htiman 
horizon. 

Note ; Beside tiie books already mentioned tbe reader wlio wisbes to 
pursue this fascinating field still further is recommended to read tbe 
following wbicb may be procured from the publishers through any book- 
store or through The Taylor Society, 29 West 39th Street, New York, 
N. Y.: The Psychology of Management, Mrs. Lillian Moller Gilbreth, 
Macmillan, 1921; Motion Study for the Mandicapped, Frank B. GU- 
breth and Lillian M. Gilbreth, E. P. Button & Company, New York, 1920 ; 
Shop Management, Frederick Winslow Taylor, Harper Sa Brothers, 19l3u 



Chaptee XXII 


You are wrong if you believe 

THAT YOU CAN’T SEASON WITH A WOMAN 

Moeb sheer rot has been written about the differ- 
ences between men and women than about almost any 
other subject of human contemplation. Fiction and 
poetry are simply filled with assertions that do not 
present the slightest evidence. For instance, we are 
told that woman is dominated by feeling, man by 
reason; that woman’s knowledge of the world is in- 
tuitive; man’s logical and scientific. And so, we are 
assured, it is no use to reason with a woman. 

Prof. Floyd H. Allport, of Syracuse University, 
one of America’s ablest psychologists, after summing 
up all the evidence, can find no shred of scientific sup- 
port for this conclusion.* I could quote numerous other 
leading psychologists to the same effect. I have myself 
searched quantities of literature but have unearthed 
practically nothing to establish that women are more 
illogical, unreasonable, or more controlled by emotion 
than men. Indeed, Manstreet, here is a notion of great 
importance about which I am sorry to say you are 
wrong. 

^Sarper^s Magazine^MsiXQhf 1929, -p, 4i00» 
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CHAPTBEXXm 
You are wrong if you believe 

THAT YOU NATURALLY REMEMBER PACES 
BETTER THAN NAMES 

Of cotTESE you do remember the faces of a great 
many people whose names you can not recall. But this 
is not because you have any better natural memory 
for faces than for names. It is due in the first place 
to the fact that a man brings his face with him. There 
it is spread out before you like an open book, smiling 
or grouchy, happy or sorrowful, as the ease may be ! 
In the second place, the face has far more features 
to it than either the printed or the spoken name. It 
has bumps and humps and wrinkles and colors and, in 
fact, presents a complicated field of topography. In 
the third place, you have probably looked at the face 
for from five minutes to many hours. If you looked at 
the name that long, and had stamped on your brain as 
many repeated impressions of the name as you have of 
the face, you would probably, because of its simplicity, 
remember it better than the face. Also, if a man had 
his name spread out all over his chest, as he has his 
face spread out, so to speak, all over his countenance, 
you would remember it just as well. 

If, Manstreet, you wish to remember people’s names, 
the only way to do it is to thiak about them, to repeat 
your impressions of them, to hook them up to other 
things in your mind, because the secret of all memory 
is thinking. ' 
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You are wrong if you believe 

THAT TELEPATHY IS A PEOVED FACT 
OF NATUEE 

It is impossible, without writing a volume even to 
outline the technical methods and conditions that 
must he satisfied before the notion or doctrine can be 
considered proved that minds can communicate with 
each other at a distance without physical contact of any 
kind or without the use of the physical instruments de- 
signed by man. The claims of people who maintain 
that telepathy “works,” and that they are constantly 
receiving valid messages from some lover or friend, 
are beneath scientific consideration. I am extremely 
skeptical of all the stories we hear of people having re- 
ceived mental messages of the death or injury of a 
loved one many miles away. If science rested its claim 
on such flimsy “evidence” as is offered, we would still 
be in the dark ages. The evidence submitted by Sir 
Oliver Lodge and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle is pro- 
foundly unimpressive as furnishing what would be 
regarded as proof in any other field of science. All 
such so-called “evidence” is obviously shot through 
and through with wishful thinking. 

The Society for Psychical Eesearch has made some 
rather worthy attempts to put this doctrine to the test 
of experiment, but the tests have been singularly in- 
conclusive. I shall only refer to one of these attempts 
because of its respectability.* 

* Experiments in Espchical Eesearch at Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity, bj John Edgar Coover, EeUow in Psjehieal Research and As* 
gistant Professor of Psychology. Stanford IJniversity Press, 1917. 
Also quoted and described by A. S. E, Aekerman in his Fopular Fal- 
lams, opj Git, -pjp, 122 et seq. 
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One of the main features of this research 'was the 
effort to read the number and form of a playing card 
that another person "was holding intently in mind. The 
experimenter first shuffled the pack and then threw a 
die. If the number on the die that came up was an odd 
number, the experimenter turned the pack over, looked 
at the bottom card and for a number of seconds did 
his utmost to “will” or transfer to the mind of an- 
other person cooperating in the experiment the denom- 
ination of the card. The cooperator recorded his 
guess as to what the card was. As a control of this 
feature of the experiment if the die turned up an even 
number, the experimenter did not look at the card un- 
til after his associate had recorded his guess. 

It would be difficult to stage a more effective check 
on the question of thought transference than this. If 
the associate succeeded far more frequently in guessing 
the bottom card when the experimenter was thinking 
intensively about it and doing his best to project the 
thought into the other person’s mind than he did when 
neither party knew what the card was, it would have 
been a fairly conclusive inference that probably there 
were thought waves,” or “telepathic” communica- 
tion of some kind, between the two minds. 

The result of ten thousand experiments of this sort 
with university students was an absolute fiasco. The 
guesses were no better when the experimenter was do- 
ing his utmost to transfer his thought to the other 
person than when he himself did not know what the 
card was and could not have had it in his mind. 

The telepathically inclined person will object that 
probably none of these students was a “psychic.” 
That is another popular notion without the slightest 
foundation in experimental science, namely, that some 
people are more “psychic” than others, or more 
“sensitive” to mental impressions from other li-ving 
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people or from tlie spirits of the dead. All the evidence 
to date iadicates that one person is just as psychic as 
another, and that a lamp-post is just as psychic as the 
most sensitive human being in the world. In this 
Leland Stanford research a test was made in which ten 
“psychics” were given the same opportunity to re- 
ceive messages from the experimenter. Five of them 
were professional spiritistic mediums and they devoted 
much time and the most sincere effort to aid in the ex- 
periment. Again the result was a fiasco. The psychics 
did no better in over one thousand experiments than 
the dumbest and least sensitive students. 

This one experiment — and there are numerous others 
just as negative— does not completely disprove telep- 
athy. As I argued extensively in a previous volume,* 
it is probable that the theory of telepathy can never 
be absolutely disproved. You can not prove a universal 
negative, li telepathy does not work in this case, the 
believer may always say it did work or would work in 
some other case. But we may say emphatically that 
the evidence to date in proof of telepathy on the posi- 
tive side furnishes an absurdly weak and meager 
ground-work upon which to rear such a monumental 
and inclusive belief about the nature of thought and the 
operations of the world in which we live. 

All we can say is that the person who believes in 
telepathy on the flimsy evidence so far accumulated is 
the kind of person who likes to believe in telepathy, just 
as we showed was the case with astrology. He is the 
kind of person who is unfamiliar with the rigidity of 
sei^tific methods and unwilling to make the mental 
effort' to appily them. In fact, he usually clings to his 
belief with religious fervor, and when a man has laid 


*The Maries of an Educated Man, A. E. Wiggam, The Bobbs-Merrill 
Oompaaiy, ladiaaapolis, 19^^^ 
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told of a belief or a belief has laid bold of him as a 
religion, there is little nse arguing with him on the 
basis of fact. I long ago foxmd that it makes very 
little difference what you say to people who believe in 
telepathy; they still believe in telepathy. But the 
scientist will await immensely more conclusive evidence 
than has so far been developed before he comes to any 
positive conclusions. 



Chaptbb XXV 
You are wrong if you believe 

ONE FAMOUS FOEEPATHEE IS WOETH 
HAVING 

SiHCE I have spent a large portion of my life plead- 
ing with the American people to recognize more than 
they do the value of good ancestry, you may think that 
I am inconsistent when I say that one famous fore- 
father is scarcely worth having. But it really reenforces 
my plea. When people speak of being directly de- 
scended from William the Conqueror, or John Alden, 
or Pocahontas, or some other notable person, they as- 
sume that some of the virtues of the famous person 
have descended directly to them, and that they actually 
have some of the blood of this ancestor coursing in 
their veins. Many a man, for example, traces his 
ancestry back to Charlemagne. As Professor Conklin 
of Princeton points out, this is a distinction that he 
shares in common with about half the American people ! 
David Starr Jordan and his assistant, Sarah Louise 
Kimball, have shown that the same is true of the 
English. 

Indeed, this celebrated knight of old was something 
of a progenitor, since writers credit him with having 
at least one hundred and fifty children. Professor 
Conklin remarks, “He was very fond of children, but 
never knew how many he had!” When Miss Kimball 
calls the English people “the inbred descendants of 
Charl«magne,” she is probably not far from the truth. 
Much the same could be said of William the Conqueror 
and a few of the doughty knights that accompanied 
him. 

But when w© figure the actual inSuenee on our 

ISO 
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heredity of some one person even half a dozen genera- 
tions back, it fades almost to nothingness, provided 
there have not been nnmerons consin marriages and 
the like within the family. Since no one has worked this 
out more thoughtfully than Doctor Jordan and Miss 
Kimball, I can do no better than quote a few passages 
from their statements first published in the Scientific 
Monthly and now included in the volume entitled Your 
Family Tree* 

Beginning with Isabel de Vermandois, a Norman lady 
born about 1070 who on her father’s side was descended 
through six separate strains from Charlemagne and 
on her mother’s side from Alfred the Great, the authors 
trace Miss Kimball’s family tree down to herself. 
They then make a statement that should make you 
and me, Manstreet, feel socially important: “The 
virtues and charms of this far-off lady concern us very 
little ; so also »the manly qualities of either of the earls 
(Isabel married two English earls), although all three 
of these once exalted personages were no doubt an- 
cestors of yours, gentle reader, as well as of both the 
present writers. It should also be noted that a very 
large (although indefinable) percentage of British and 
American families of marked originality and energy 
are descended from Isabel.”^ 

However, when we come to calculate the direct in- 
fluence of the distinguished Lady Isabel and the actual 
quantity of her blood that is now likely to be coursing 
in your veins or mine, we become dizzy headed in try- 

*Your Family Tree, by David Starr Jordan and Sarab Donise Kimball, 
Appleton New Tork, 1929. Quoted in this chapter by permission. 

^ In fact, the human race is so much inbred that Dr. Charles B. Daven- 
port of the Carnegie Institute has figured that you are probably a 
fifteenth cousin and certainly not more than a thirtieth cousin of every 
person you meet. No doubt the relationship is usually much closer 
than that if we confine ourselves to those descended from the old Ameri- 
can stocks. 
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mg to grasp its iiofiiutesimal minuteness. If there "were 
no intermarriages of fourth or fifth or tenth or fifteenth 
cousins it has been calculated that thirty-four genera- 
tions back each one of us would have 17,000,000,000 
ancestors ! Most people who trace their ancestry to 
some one distinguished person usually believe that they 
are carrying several quarts of this far-off blood, but 
the following passages will indicate that the actual 
amount is extremely minute even though there have 
been, as there always are, thousands of inter- 
marriages. Doctor Jordan and Miss Kimball say: 

“If the ancestry of a single person miming back 
to the twelfth century could be written out, using a 
square inch to each name, it would occupy about a 
fourth of a square mile. In this connection it 
should be noted that as each_ person had two 
parents, four grandparents, eight great-grand- 
parents, and so back endlessly in geometrical 
progression every one of Isabel’s adult twentieth- 
century descendants would, if the facts permitted, 
count more than thirty million (33,554,432) sepa- 
rate ancestors at the beginning of her era, the 
twelfth century. Furthermore, as in such a pro- 
gression the sum of the series is equivalent (minus 
two) to its highest term, each, descendant should 
have 33,554,432 intervening forbears, making 
67,108,862 in all. Again, each child of this genera- 
tion has twice as many ancestors as either parent — 
that is 134,217,724 in all, of which incalculable 
number no one would have died in infancy, or with- 
out issue. This, however, has led us to figures 
manifestly impossible in view of the fact that the 
total population of England in 1100 did not exceed 
two millions, and that probably not one-tenth of 
these, beset as they were by war and pestilence, 

, left permanent lines of descendants. 

“The simple explanation is, of course, that each. 
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forbear must be counted over and over thousands 
or millions of times in each individual case. _ In- 
deed, no one can guess how many tangled lines 
lead down to him from Isabel, or even from Henry 
I, Edward I, or Eobert Bruce. 

“Again, if every couple of the twelfth century, 
and of all succeeding ones left let us say on the 
average four children, thus doubling their own 
number with each generation, Isabel’s descendants 
alone, facts pei’mitting, should now number 
33,554,432 as would the descendants of every other 
pair similarly fertile, the whole yielding a nominal 
total far exceeding the present population of the 
globe! Thus in this matter also intervening in- 
dividuals must be reckoned over and over again 
almost to infinity. 

“A boasted ‘line of long descent’ is therefore 
only the merest fragment of a man’s genealogy, 
and differs from other lines only in being for a 
time a shade more conspicuous, or because some 
one has taken the pains to trace and record it.” 

The fact is, Manstreet, that a man’s ancestry is prob- 
ably the most important thing about him, but the chief 
values in his pedigree come not from some one famous 
person of long ago, but the kind of persons that stretch 
in between him and this distinguished forbear. The 
commonest man can soon find both heroes and gallows ’ 
birds in his ancestry by going back just a few genera- 
tions. A man’s immediate parents outweigh all the 
previous ancestors stretching back to Adam. 

When young people marry scarcely anything is more 
important than the good health, sanity, intelligence and 
moral character of the contracting parties themselves. 
Their “influence” upon the natural traits of their chil- 
dren is, to say the least, very great. Next in impor- 
tance is the quality of the parents of the married couple, 
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and then the quality of the grandparents. If three 
generations are reasonably sound and healthy it is the 
best prophecy that nature can give of the health, long 
life and general soundness of the children. 

We have paid so little attention to breeding the hu- 
man family that we have no pure strains. All families 
are “carriers” of defects, but in some families the 
chances of defective offspring are many, many times as 
great as in others. Also in some families the chances 
of geniuses being born are hundreds, even thousands, 
of times greater than in other families. But in order 
to determine these chance probabilities, it is of no 
scientific value whatever to be descended from Charle- 
magne, or Alfred the Great, or any person great or 
small ten or twenty generations ago. We can all trace 
back to some great person, if we take the trouble, but 
we shall likely find a lot of scoundrels along the route. 
Nothing is more important than a true pride of ancestry 
because blood does tell ; but blood or, more exactly, the 
germ cells from which we are born, is not drawn from 
remote but from immediate ancestors. In other words, 
it is far better to have a mother and father of good 
health and sound common sense than to have the whole 
French and English nobility and all the Pilgrim fore- 
fathers in your ancestry of long ago, because prac- 
tically everybody, whether genius or fool, can claim 
this biological distinction. 



Chapter XXVI 


You are wrong if you believe 

THAT IMMIGEATION WDLL INCEBASE A 
COUNTEY’S POPULATION AND EMIGEATION 
WILL DECEEASE IT 

I AM sorry, Manstreet, that you should he so utterly 
wrong in your notion about immigration and popu- 
lation problems in general. But alas ! you have plenty 
of company I Practically every statesman in the world 
is wrong about his population problem. Practically 
every nation is wrong about its population problem. 
It goes without saying that the average man is wrong 
and, as usual, does not know he is wrong, or how to 
find out whether he is right or wrong; and since he 
knows nothing about it, he has very positive opinions 
on the subject. 

As the situation stands to-day, Manstreet, most of 
the nations of the world are divided into two classes : 
those who want more people and those who want fewer 
people. All the European nations and most of the 
Asiatic nations want fewer people. Some few coun- 
tries remain, such as Canada, Australia, New Zealand 
and parts of Africa and South America that want 
more people. Fortunately, Canada and Australia 
have begun to see that the best way to populate a new 
country is to take the method advocated by the famous 
Chicago (or was it New York?) alderman for securing 
a large supply of gondolas for the park lagoon: pur- 
chase two, a male and a female, and let nature take its 
course. 

Would to heaven America had taken this policy in 
1820! It might have excluded your ancestors. Man- 
street, and would certainly have excluded some of 
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mine ; but I do not tbink America ■would have lost ir- 
reparably by this circumstance. In fact, I tbink Amer- 
ica would probably have been an immensely greater and 
finer country if it bad not imported a single immigrant 
after 1820 or 1830. You will not agree with this, espe- 
cially if you or your ancestors came over since then, but 
tbat bas no bearing on tbe greatest lesson in tbe popula- 
tion problem tbe world bas ever staged. I mean tbe 
lesson of America’s immigration policy during tbe 
past century. 

Let us examine some of tbe outstanding features of 
tbis immense and dramatic national experience. It 
seems obvious that the one lesson of immortal im- 
portance America’s immigration policy has taught tbe 
whole world is embodied in what is known among stu- 
dents as “Walker’s Law.” It is an amazing revela- 
tion of a wholly unexpected natural phenomenon. 
Stated in broad terms this law is tbat, at least under 
tbe conditions prevailing throughout tbe world dur- 
ing tbe past hundred and fifty years, when people mi- 
grate from one country and settle in another they do 
not decrease the population of their home country, nor 
do they increase the population of their newly adopted 
country. 

On the surface tbis looks like a plain violation of 
common arithmetic. If a million people should leave 
one country and migrate to another it seems only 
common sense tbat they have subtracted a million from 
the first country and added a million to tbe second. 
Every statesman in tbe world to-day whose views I 
have been able to ascertain bolds tbis conclusion. Cer- 
tainly Mussolini and the Japanese statesmen do. True 
some statesmen, such as tbe more far-sighted leaders 
of Canada and Australia, are strenuously opposed to 
tbe reception 'within their domains of any but a highly 
selected f|pr foreign immigrants; but they do not op- 
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pose it on the ground of "Walker’s Law. No statesman 
seems to have the remotest inkling that migration from 
a country does not relieve the home population and 
that immigration into a country does not add to the 
number of its people. 

Why are they wrong! Because of the extraordinary 
sensitiveness of the human being as a breeding animal. 
You have probably heard, Manstreet, of the English 
preacher, J. R. Malthus, who, some one hundred and 
twenty-five years ago wrote a three-volume work 
Essay on the Principle of Population. His funda- 
mental proposition was that a race will increase until 
its numbers reach the limit of the food supply. Then, 
in some way, the deaths must balance the births as 
the race can not increase further. He recognized that 
births would be checked by such things as deferred 
marriage, celibacy and voluntary birth restrictions of 
various types. He recognized also that the death-rate 
would rise through war, famine, pestilence, etc. From 
these combined causes he believed population would 
for ever be pressing on the edge of starvation and, 
while war, famine and pestilence would occasionally 
relieve the pressure, the gaps would soon be filled by 
the expansive power of the birth-rate and the race be 
again on the verge of misery and starvation. 

One of our ablest and most cautious sociologists and 
students of population is Dr. Henry Pratt Fairchild of 
New York University. I am deeply indebted to him 
for material and counsel in the preparation of this 
chapter. He states in his invaluable book. Immigra- 
tion, A World Movement and Its American Signifi- 
cance, that, though the doctrines of Malthus “are now 
more than a century old, they still stand as one of the 
pr of oundest contributions to human knowledge. . . . 
The basic principles . . . remain as unassailable as when 
they were first propounded.” We now realize more 
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fully than Maltlaus did that births are intensely sen- 
sitive to what are known as “institutional checks,” 
such as the demands of education, social obligations, 
the “emancipation” of women and, even more im- 
portantly the standard of living. Indeed the fight of 
every family to maintain the standard of comforts 
and luxui'ies which are deemed “necessities” in its 
particular stratum of society is one of the most vigorous 
and ceaseless agencies influencing the biological for- 
tunes of mankind. People will even starve and deny 
the sex instinct to maintain the standard of living de- 
manded by their own section of society. Mrs. Grundy 
is an exceedingly powerful arbiter of man’s biological 
destiny. 

All this bears directly on the strange anomaly in ap- 
parent defiance of plain arithmetic set forth in 
Walker’s Law. In a recent address before the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, Profes- 
sor Fairchild stated with singular effectiveness the case 
for Walker’s Law as applied to America: 

“In view of these facts, what is the effect of 
emigration on a country which is experiencing the 
pressure of population upon the supporting pow- 
er of the soil? Obviously, the immediate effect 
of emigration is to relieve the factor of population 
by the departure of a certain number of individ- 
uals. Yet, that population is under extreme 
pressure and is trying to force itself to wider 
limits. If the exodus is a moderate and gradual 
one, as most of the emigration currents of the past 
hundred years have been, the effect is simply to re- 
lax the tension upon population and to give it an 
opportunity for the expansion which it has not had. 
Population surges forward and fills up the gaps 
left by the emigrants, and, as the emigration 
stream flows on, the population remains just as 
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large as it was before, and according to some stu- 
dents, becomes even larger. 

“Tbe same principle_ prevails in tbe immi- 
grating country. If it is an old country where 
the balance has been struck between the desire for 
population and the desire for standard of living, 
the immigrants intensify _ the pressure of the 
population upon the existing economic situation, 
forcing a reduction in the increase of native popu- 
lation, and resulting in no greater growth in the 
total population than would have taken place with- 
out any immigration. 

“I will not take up your time to enter into an 
elaborate, detailed, theoretical exposition of the 
foregoing principles. I will simply say that so far 
as my studies have gone, these principles are ac- 
cepted by practically every scientific student of 
the population problem and of the immigration 
problem, and, so far as this country is concerned, 
the theory is usually stated by saying that we have 
in 1930 no larger population in the United States 
than we would have had if not one immigrant had 
come to our shores since the year 1820. 

“That doctrine is so well supported, so thor- 
oughly documented by all the best scientific liter- 
ature on the subject, that it stands as one of the 
most unassailable conclusions of economic and so- 
cial theory. That being the ease, the con- 
clusion naturally follows that under prevailing 
conditions in Europe, to say nothing of the more 
overcrowded countries of the Orient, emigration is 
no relief for overpopulation. It is a false and il- 
lusive expedient which rather aggravates the evils 
that it is sought to remedy. 

“Those who have read the report of the Eed 
Gross Commission to China will perhaps 
recall the very dramatic paragraph in which that 
Commission sums up its conclusions in this matter 
with respect to China. The statement is made 
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that if all the less crowded lands of the world 
were to open their doors wide, and if all the pas- 
senger ships that sail the seven seas were to be 
diverted from their ordinary routes and used ex- 
clusively to carry Chinese emigrants, the whole 
fleet could not possibly keep up with the annual in- 
crease of population.”* 

Rather pathetic, Manstreet, for statesmen to build 
war-ships and develop armies in order to conquer 
other lands where they can “transport their surplus 
populations” — pathetic on a colossal scale when we 
consider abundant proofs that they are plainly flying 
in the face of nature ! Rivers of blood bear witness to 
another wrong popular notion. 

Population pressure and desire for possession of 
other lands to relieve this pressure by the departure 
of the surplus population, was perhaps the basic cause 
of the World War. Certainly it was an important fac- 
tor, and it was a cause that had been gathering its sin- 
ister forces for centuries. Yet when the vast holocaust 
is all over, we find three outstanding facts that it seems 
the statesmen of the world would never forget. First, 
the actual murder of at least twelve million- people did 
not decrease the population for more than a few pears 
— a trivial moment in the march of history. Second, if 
any nation had actually triumphed and could have 
shipped its population into the conquered territories 
by the millions, the inexorable forces within man’s 
being would soon have filled up the home land. Third, 
and strangest of all, these emigrants would not have in- 
creased, but would probably have actually decreased, 
the population of the countries to which they traveled. 

For it seems to be a law of nature as relentless as 
gravitation that scarcely are the ears of those killed in 


^I^rinted by pemission from The Annals of tbe American Academy 
of Political and Social Science Vol. 150, July, 1930. 
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war stopped up by death before the cry of a uew and 
larger generati n of children is heard throughout the 
land. It seems to be an equally inescapable law that 
when people migrate, the cradles at home rush to make 
up the losses, almost before the ships carrying the emi- 
grants are out of port. And when the emigrants reach 
the land of their adoption, they set up in the native 
stocks a repugnance against them, so that the natives 
cease bringing children into the world to compete 
with their standard of living, which is almost always 
lower. 

These laws of nature are spread out on a colossal 
scale in the history of America. Following the great 
Irish famine in 1840 and the European revolutions of 
the following decade, this country opened its doors to 
immigrants on the theory that we were a heaven sent 
“asylum for the oppressed.” We overlooked the fact 
that as a rule people who allow themselves to be op- 
pressed in their home lands will probably permit them- 
selves to be oppressed in their new abode, though the 
tryants may be changed for industrial and political 
bosses. During the Civil War the tide of immigration 
temporarily subsided, but as soon as the war was over 
we added to the asylum theory the even more destruc- 
tive theory of our capitalists and politicians that we 
must have cheap labor to build our railroads and work 
in our factories, and immigrants to settle our western 
lands and develop our natural resources. 

Had all these newcomers been of the same stock as 
the native population, the disaster, from a political and 
social standpoint, would have been in some degree mit- 
igated. We would have had at least a homogeneous 
population with similar historic backgrounds and com- 
mon social and political ideals. But the advertising 
agents of our big industries and steamship companies 
scoured the slums of European cities and peasant pop- 
ulations of the villages and farms of southern and 
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eastern Europe and western Asia. Tlience they 
gathered immigrants by the millions with old historic 
hatreds of one another, with racial and national differ- 
ences that have created half the political, economic and 
educational problems from which we suffer to-day. 

We commonly think that the Fathers of our country 
originated this ghastly historic blunder. Another 
wrong popular notion! Almost to a man those far- 
seeing statesmen warned us against a free immigra- 
tion policy. They pointed out that we were simply 
selling our national birthright for a mess of pottage. 
Mr. Guy Irving Burch, Executive Secretary of the 
Population Reference Bureau, has furnished me with 
numerous quotations from the writings of Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Franklin, Madison and other statesmen, 
proving conclusively that our whole immigration 
policy has been an utter departure from the wisdom 
of the Fathers. Let us consider a few of these state- 
ments : 


George Washington said: 


! 


“I do most devoutly wish that we had not a sin- 
gle foreigner amongst us except Marquis de La- 
fayette.” He instructed the recruiting service 
:“not to enlist any person who is not an American 
born,” and ordered, “No man shall be appointed^^/ 
' as a sentry who is not a native of this country. ’|/ 

John Adams said: 


“I have no intention to invite immigrants, even 
if there are no restrictive acts against it. I am 
, opposed to it altogether.” 

Thomas Jefferson said: %J 

j ‘ ‘ The;^ will bring with them the principles of the 
I governrdents they leave, or if able to throw them 
\ off, it will be in exchange for an unbounded licen- 
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tioTisness, passing, as nsnal, from one extreme to 
the other. It would be a miracle were they to stop 
precisely at the point of temperate liberty. These 
principles, with their language, they will transmit 
to their children. In proportion to their numbers, 
they will share legislation with us. They will in- 
fuse into it their spirit, warp or bias its direction, 
and render it a heterogeneous, incoherent, dis- 
tracted mass.” 

Benjamin Franklin said: 

“The importation of foreigners into a country 
that has as many inhabitants as the present em- 
ployments and provisions for subsistence will 
bear, will be in the end no increase of people, un- 
less the newcomers have more industry and fru- 
gality than the natives, and then they will provide 
more subsistence, and increase in the country; but 
they will gradually eat the natives out. Nor is it 
necessary to bring in foreigners to fill up any oc- 
casional vacancy in a country, for such vacancy 
(if the laws are good) will soon be filled by natural 
generation.” | 

Alexander Hamilton said : ' 

“The influx of foreigners must, therefore, tend 
to produce a heterogeneous compound; to change 
and corrupt the national spirit; to complicate and 
confound public opinion ; to introduce foreign pro- 
pensities. In the compesition oYsociety,' the har- 
mony of the ingredients is all-important, and 
whatever tends to a discordant ipter-mixture^i^ 

have an injurious tendency. " " 

The words of Jefferson and Hamilton seem to pre- 
figure Tammany Hall to-day and bring to mind forci- 
bly the political situation in Chicago, St. Louis and 
every large city of our nation at this very hour. One 
may smile at the spectacle of Arthur Brisbane, our 
most influential editor, pleading with us to heed the 
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inspired warnings of George Washington against 
“entangling foreign alliances” (such as the League 
of Nations) and in the next breath advocating a free 
immigration policy, which Washington also opposed. 
There are many senators and representatives who put 
themselves in the same ridiculous position as Mr. Bris- 
bane. 

If you doubt, Manstreet, that Walker’s Law is, as 
Professor Fairchild says, “thoroughly documented 
by all the best scientific literature,” let us look at some 
of it. The following systematic outline of our immi- 
gration history has in the main been worked out by Mr. 
Eobert Nathanson, a student in Professor Dittmer’s 
sociology classes in New York University, and has 
been lent to me by Mr. Burch from his Population Eef- 
erence Bureau. It presents the main features of Wal- 
ker’s theory. The figures and statements, partly 
quoted and partly paraphrased, are taken chiefly from 
General Walker’s own volume, Restriction of Immi- 
gration* 

I. “Foreign immigration into this country,” 
says General Walker, “has, from the time it 
first assumed large proportions, amounted, 
not to a reenforcement of our population, but 
to a replacement of native by foreign stock.” 
This is indicated by the following facts from 
our national history : 

a. From 1790-1830, there was a tremendous 
increase in the population of the United 
States although immigration was very 
slight. 

h. From 1790-1800, the population in- 
creased 35.1% although few immigrants 
entered the United States. 

* Restriction cf Immigration, by Francis Amasa Walker j Publications 
of tbe Immigrant Bestriction League No. 33, Henry Holt & Company, 
1891. By permission. 
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c. From 1800-1810, the population increased 
36.38% although there were only 70,000 
immigrants who had entered the United 
States. 

d. From 1810-1820, the population in- 
ceased 33.07% and there were only 144,- 
000 immigrants. 

e. From 1820-1830, the population grew to 
the great total of 12,866,020 with only 
151,000 immigrants entering during that 
decade. 

f. Thus for 40 years, almost entirely out of 
our native stock the population increased 
9,000,000 or 227%, the greatest increase 
ever seen in any population of an ex- 
tensive size. 

g. From 1830-1850, although immigration 
increased greatly, the population did not 
show an increase over the proportion es- 
tablished before the foreign flood. 

h. From 1830-1840, there were 599,000 im- 
migrants, and yet the population of 1840 
was about what, by computation, it would 
have been with no increase in the number 
of immigrants. 

i. From 1840-1850, there were 1,713,000 im- 
migrants, and this increase again did not 
constitute a net gain to the population 
of the United States. 

H. “The fact that as the foreign population came 
in greater numbers, the native population more 
and more withheld their increase may be ac- 
counted for in’three ways.” Here Walker 
says; '' 

a. “It might be said that it was a mere coin- 
cidence.” 

b. “It might be said that the foreigners 
came because the native population was 
failing to keep up its rate of increase.” 
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c. “It miglit be said that the growth of the 
native population was checked by the in- 
coming of the foreign elements in such 
large numbers.” 

III. The third explanation seems the correct one 
because, in Walker’s words: 

a. “Surely if the correspondence between 
the increase of the foreign element and 
the relative decline of the native element 
is a mere coincidence, it is one of the most 
astonishing in human history.” 

b. “The second explanation appears to be 
false because 

(1) The foreigners could not exactly 
know of the native decrease; 

(2) The transportation cost was too 
high. 

c. “Predictions of the probable population 
of the country in 1840 and 1850 made by 
an authoritative statistician Elkanah Wat- 
son and based on the census reports of 
1790, 1800 and 1810, while immigration 
was at its minimum, correlate remark- 
ably with the actual census returns of 
1840 and 1850. 

d. “The flood of immigration shocked the 
principle of population among the native 
elements: that principle is very sensi- 
tive to sentimental and economic condi- 
tions.” 

e. “It is to be noticed that not only did the 
decline in the native element, as a whole, 
take place in singular correspondence 
with the excess of foreign arrival, but it 
occurred chiefly in just those regions to 
which the newcomers most freely re- 
sorted.” 

TV. “The more rapidly foreigners came into the 
United States, the smaller the rate of increase. 
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not merely among tlie native population sep- 
arately, but throughout the population of the 
country as a whole, including the foreigners.” 
This is indicated by the following facts: 

a. “By 1860, the population fell below the 
estimated rate of increase of preceding 
decades by 310.503. 

b. “From 1880-1890, 5,250,000 foreigners 
entered the United States, and yet popu- 
lation increased more slowly than during 
any other period of our history except 
possibly that of the great Civil War.” 

V. “The ability of the American stock to fill the 
places of the foreigners, if the foreigners 
had not come, would be absurd to question 
in the face of a record such as that of a 
period from 1790 to 1830.” 

Repeating General Walker’s theory, “If the 
foregoing views are true, foreign immigration in- 
to this country has, from the time it first assumed 
large proportions, amounted, not to a reenforce- 
ment of our population, but to a replacement of 
native by foreign stock. . . . Space would not serve 
for a full statistical demonstration of the proposi- 
tion that immigration during the period from 1830 
to 1860, instead of constituting a net reenforcement 
to the population, simply resulted in a replacement 
of native by foreign elements; but I believe it 
would be practicable to prove this to the satisfac- 
tion of every fair-minded man. ... It constitutes 
a statistical demonstration such as is rarely at- 
tained in regard to the operations of any social or 
economic force.” 

The following are statements made by competent 
students of our immigration history: 

1. Earle Ashley Walcott, a well-known statisti- 
cian, says: “The census returns prove that 
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immigration in the past century did not in- 
crease population, but merely replaced one race 
stock by another.” 

2. Prescott P. Hall, a distinguished sociologist, 
says; “Nearly all students of the matter are 
agreed that the United States would have a 
larger population to-day if there had been no 
immigration since 1820.” 

3. F. A. Bushee, a thorough student of population, 
says in an article on the cause of the declining 
birth-rate: “It is true that the multiplication 
of foreign peoples has seriously checked the 
growth of the old American stock.” 

4. Charles A. Elwood, well-known sociologist, 
says the facts suggest “that the immigrants 
have simply displaced an equal number of na- 
tive born who would have been furnished by the 
birth-rate if the immigrants had never 
come. ... At any rate,” Elwood continues, 
“the population of the country was increasing 
just as rapidly before the large volume of im- 
migration was received as it increased at any 

later time Again, the Southern states, which 

have received practically no immigrants since 
the Civil War, have increased their population 
as rapidly as the Northern states, that is, the 
increase of population among the Southern 
whites has been equal to that of the Northern 
assisted by immigration.” 

5. J. M. Gillette made diligent and unbiased sta- 
tistical studies and found : 

“The presence of foreign boim is one of the 
several factors that check the increase among 
the native whites. ... 

“The rate of increase of native whites is in 
inverse proportion to the percentage of for^ 
eigners in the population. ... 
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“Factors wliicli influence the birth-rate in 
order of importance are : 

(1) Urbanism 

(2) Income 

(3) Immigration 

(4) Industrialism 

(5) Education 

(6) Presence of the negro.” 

6. Eobert Hunter says : “ The immigrants are not 
additional inhabitants. Their coming displaces 
the native stock.” 

7. S. G. Fisher says: “Immigration has not ma- 
terially increased but, on the contrary, has some- 
what decreased the American population. . . . 
All the immigrants and all their increase can 
not make up for the loss of the old rate of 
increase of the natives.” 

8. Eev. Walter A. Eausehenbusch says: “The 
natives, who suffer by the competition of the 
immigrants and who feel the tightening grip of 
our industrial development, refuse to bring 
children into a world which threatens them with 
poverty. ’ ’* 

Surely, if any social theory is “well supported and 
thoroughly documented,” it is this theory of immigra- 
tion. However, before leaving the subject I must cite 
one other extremely competent student of population. 
Prof. Edward M. East, of Harvard. In his able and 


*T}ie last three qnotations and citations are taken by permission from 
Immigration, A World Movement and Its American Significance, by 
Henry Pratt Fairchild, Professor of Sociology in New York University j 
Eevised Edition, the Macmillan Company, 1925; the original sources 
being the following : 

6. Hunter, Bobert, ^^Immigration, the AnniMlator of Our Native 

TTie Commons, April, 1904. 

7. Fisher, S. Q,, Popular Science Monthly, Fee., 1895. 

8. Eausehenbusch, Walter A., Christianity and the Social Crisis, p.273. 
Professor Fairchild also cites various reports of welfare organizations, 

Mrs. John Tan Vorst's book, The Cry of the Children, and other writers. 
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fascinating book, Professor East makes tbe following 
statements based on an exhaustive study: 

1. “Emigration, forced as an economic necessity 
by population density, affords no permanent re- 
lief to the homeland because the ensuing birth 
release re-establishes the old equilibrium.” 

2. “Immigrant competition tends to sterilize the 
native population. ” * 

It is only fair to say that one excellent student. Prof. 
E. A. Goldenweiser of New York City, is not in agree- 
ment with Walker’s theory. He points out that other 
factors would have reduced our birth-rate if we had 
had no immigration. All students admit this, because 
as a nation’s population expands and the standard of 
living rises and people move in large numbers from the 
country to the city, they always reduce their birth-rate. 
A lesson statesmen must learn, and have not learned, 
is that it is a physical impossibility to maintain large 
families and a high standard of living. This is an 
enormously complex matter, and has its modifications, 
but on the whole it is axiomatic. Professor Golden- 
weiser fails completely, however, to account for the 
fact, already pointed out, that the Southern States 
have received no immigrants since the Civil War, and 
yet have increased as rapidly in population as the 
Northern States assisted by immigration. He fails 
also to account for the fact that just where the immi- 
grants have settled most thickly in the Northern 
States, there the birth-rate of the native stock has 
made the greatest and most precipitous decline. Gen- 
eral Walker and other students trace this decline 
throughout the New England States not only into the 

* East, Edward M., Heredity and Human Affairs, Scribner’s, 1927, 
pp. 273, 289. 
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counties, but into the townships, and even into the city 
blocks, and find the rule universal that as foreign 
stocks were introduced the birth-rate of the native 
stocks went down. 

Now, by dear Manstreet, I am not arguing here that 
one race of people is “superior” to another race. That 
is something we know little or nothing about. As I 
have emphatically stated in my previous books, we 
have no way of knowing to-day whether any one race 
is superior or inferior to other races. I am endeavor- 
ing to point out for one thing, the utterly destructive 
fallacy that emigration of so-called “surplus popu- 
lations” is a remedy for population pressure. As long 
as this notion is maintained as a part of the world’s 
population policies, it can bring only misery and war 
in its train. The facts presented create also a pro- 
found impression that the migration of millions of 
people from Europe to America during the past hun- 
dred years has probably been of no human benefit 
whatsoever, when viewed in the light of the “long 
realities” of history. They leave a grave doubt that 
American immigration has added anything to the sum 
total of human happiness or achievement. 

Of course, frequent and strenuous efforts are made 
to point out men and women of conspicuous service and 
attainment in America, who have been contributed to 
our national life by the immigrants of the past seventy- 
five or one hundred years. No one doubts the splendid 
achievements of these worthy persons. But is there 
reason to suppose that the descendants of the native 
stocks normally increasing would not have made up 
the full number of leaders in art, science and govern- 
ment? And is it not also reasonable to suppose that 
many of these immigrants would have made distin- 
guished achievements in their home lands ? 

But the prime thing is that vast migrations have not 
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cured the ‘well-nigli world-wide disease of overpopu- 
lation, and have probably aggravated it. This seems 
particularly true of the nations from which the mi- 
grants to America have come in the past century. The 
fatherlands are as overcrowded as ever, and America 
has become a babel of tongues, cultures and biological 
constitutions. After a nation gets well set up in busi- 
ness, as America was by 1820, the majority of immi- 
grants are of a distinctly lower culture and economic 
status than the earlier stocks. This might not have 
been so serious in our case had it not been for the fact 
that the later settlers represented many diverse racial 
and national cultures, historical backgrounds, religious, 
social and political ideals. I do not mean that they were 
unworthy persons, but they were different persons. 
As Prof. E. A. Ross, the eminent sociologist, has said 
in substance, the English, Irish or North European 
working man, who had come here and improved his 
economic status and standard of living, did not propose 
to bring children into the world to compete with a man 
who was content to live in a shack with a wife and a 
large brood, sleep on the floor and eat macaroni off a 
board. The native birth-rate went down like a shot 
wherever the new comers settled, while the birth-rate 
in the fatherland expanded and more than filled the 
homes that had been left behind. 

The sum and substance of it all, Manstreet, is that 
the prohlem of population is the overshadowing prob- 
lem of the modern world; and one of its largest phases 
is this question of emigration to relieve over-crowded 
areas and immigration to fill up the less densely set- 
tled regions of the earth. It simply won’t work If 
carried out on any large scale it only aggravates the 
miseries that it seeks to relieve. Nations thus go to 
war and slaughter human beings by the millions largely 
because of a wrong popular notion. Until this pop- 
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ular notion is exploded in the minds of indnstrial 
leaders, politicians, statesmen and the man in the 
street, it will go on as a potent eanse of war. 

For do you know, Manstreet, that something like 
fifteen million more babies are bom every year than 
there are people who die? The population of two whole 
nations the size of Belgium are added every twelve 
months to the mouths that have to be fed from the soil of 
this now very tiny globe. This means the globe is grow- 
ing just that much smaller every year in proportion to 
the people it must feed. It took a thousand centuries 
prior to the year 1800 for the human race to overcome 
famine and war and pestilence sufficiently to expand to 
a population of eight hundred and fifty million. But 
owing to the discovery of new lands, new chemicals and 
the invention of machines, within the brief flash of the 
following century this population expanded to more 
than one and three-quarter billions 1 According to 
Professor East, within little more than another cen- 
tury the whole world will be fuU ; there will be no new 
lands to fill with surplus populations — every mouth 
that this old earth can possibly feed will be here hun- 
gry to be fed. The earth can feed no more denizens 
unless manna fall from heaven. Then what? This 
gigantic situation does lie just beyond tomorrow’s 
horizon. Babies are already born whose grand-children 
may live to see that day arrive. 

If then population pressure is one of the most potent 
and enduring causes of war, if war itself is no cure for 
it, if emigration is no cure, what then? Shall we move 
relentlessly on, as Malthus believed we must, beyond 
the control of human will, to the point where hunger 
and disease will for ever reap their ghastly human har- 
vest? There can be but one answer to this question— 
this “ irrepressible issue. ’ ’ That answer is contained in 
what is probably the greatest triumph of human will 
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and intelligence that the race has yet won in its efforts 
to control its own destiny. That trinnaph does not have 
about it the glamour of war, nor the romance of emi- 
grants seeking new homes in new lands. It is the 
simple remedy of voluntary, scientific birth-control. 
Prof. Warren Thompson, of the University of Michi- 
gan, in his new book, Banger 'Spots in World Popu- 
lation, compares birth-control in its probable influence 
on social evolution with the discovery of fire and the 
invention of printing. I can not but think its influence 
on man’s biological future may be even greater than 
these. For, if the human race is ever to become better 
in its inborn bodily health, its inborn intelligence and 
its inborn moral character, I think; undoubtedly the 
greatest single agency will be man’s newly acquired 
capacity to control the reproduction of his own species. 

The alluring hope of race improvement through 
birth-control lies in this; such students as Frederick 
Adams Woods, Ellsworth Huntington, Leon Wliitney 
and John Phillips have already developed abundant 
evidence to give us a secure conviction that voluntary 
birth-control leads the able, unselfish, long-lived, in- 
telligent, moral and socially-minded members of the 
community to produce the larger families, while those 
less energetic and less endowed with gifts of nature 
reduce the number of their offspring. If this be true, 
then birth-control is the most powerful moral agent of 
which the human race has ever become possessed. It 
will surpass in potency all the preachments of philos- 
ophers and theologians and all the efforts of the in- 
spired writers and educators. No money to-day could 
be devoted to a grander research than one to establish 
the truth or falsity of this preliminary evidence. The 
aim of science, Manstreet, is the control of life. And if 
man can control the reproduction of his own species, 
and fit their numbers in each nation to the demands of 
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a high standard of existence, a wide nse of liberty and 
a lofty culture, it will be the surest possible guarantee 
of a world of peace, of happiness, and of material and 
spiritual progress. 




Chaptee XXVII 
You are wrong if you believe- 

THAT MOST GEEAT MEN WEEE BOEN OF 
POOE BUT HONEST PAEENTS . 

Nothistg is dearer to the heart of the true deruocrat 
than the notion that superior men usually came from 
lowly origins. But it largely depends on his own 
temperament whether he ascribes the rise of an in- 
dividual to “favorable environment” or to “innate 
determination and energy.” If he ascribes it to the 
latter cause, nine times out of ten he thinks he is ascrib- 
ing it to environment, although in reality he is ascrib- 
ing it to heredity, since no one except special students 
realizes that the problem of heredity and environ- 
ment is more complex and harder to understand than 
the theory of relativity. The average man strives 
to understand relativity because it has such a noble 
and resounding title and large powers of mind are 
attributed to the person who can get away with the 
pretense of understanding it. He does not strive with 
the same lack of bias to understand the problem of 
heredity because this involves his personal einotions 
and his own desire to be important, ^d as I have 
said time and again, one of the chief obstructions to 
the search for truth is one’s desire to be important. 

You, Manstreet, and your neighbors, almost without 
exception, hold very positive opinions as to whether 
human character and conduct are due to environment 
or to heredity, to opportunity or to inborn passions 
and capacities. Everywhere I go I hear the most dog- 
matic statements, although the speaker is usually even 
more ignorant of the realities of the problem than when 
he pretends to an opinion about relativity- In fact, 
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Manstreet, as an old working naan friend of mine nsed 
to say, ‘ ‘ The more ignorant a man is, tke more positive 
he is in his ppinipns.” And I might add, the louder he 
talks about them! Perhaps that is why we always 
have so much loud talk in a political campaign. 

After I had lectured recently on the general facts of 
heredity, a woman said to me, with great emphasis, 
“I don’t believe in your theories of heredity; I believe 
a boy can make out of himself anything he makes up 
his mind to become.” I replied, “That is precisely 
what I have been trying for an hour to prove. I think 
a man can do a great deal to develop himself into the 
kind of person he would like to be, but I have been 
trying to show that a man’s determination, persistence, 
energy and desire to become worth-while are them- 
selves largely matters of heredity. Some people have 
these traits and some do not ; and while we like to think 
we can instil these passions and this energy into every 
child, we can at least say it is many times harder to 
achieve the result with some children than with others. 
It is this that makes it so terribly hard to understand 
why some few great men do rise from the ranks, while 
their comrades all about them, even their own brothers 
and sisters, fail. ” 

But whatever the cause, the average man loves to 
believe that most of our great men rose from the ranks. 
It pleases his self-complacency and increases his con- 
fidence that he, too, might have done so had he tried. 

As in all cases, the refutation of popular notions con- 
sists in simply counting noses. In fact, Manstreet, 
that is about all that science amounts to — ^just the habit 
of counting noses and finding out how many there are 
of this kind or that. It is only by first finding out how 
many noses there are, and then finding out how many 
are big and how many are little, how many are crooked 
and how many are straight, that we learn anything of 
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any value alsout noses. Science is, in the main simply 
counting, that is, the reduction of natural phenomena 
to number. For example, it was only when Gregor 
Mendel thought to count how many of his garden peas 
were tall and how many were short, how many had 
green seeds and how many had yellow, etc., that he 
discovered the first of the laws of heredity. This simple 
mental operation, which is merely a habit that any one 
can cultivate set scientists to work all over the world, 
and the end result may be a decisive modification of the 
life, the ethics and the social and biological destiny of 
mankind. 

So let us count a few of the noses of great men and 
women and see how many came from poor but honest 
parents in proportion to the number of such parents, 
and how many came from parents who had sense 
enough to make and save a little money. 

Perhaps we should look first at the list of great men 
and women in the one country that of all others in 
history has struggled the hardest over the longest 
period of time to give every man a chance. I believe 
you will agree that this country is Great Britain. Great 
Britain also has the most complete records of the lives 
of its distinguished citizens of any country in human 
history. The English Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy contains the biographies of thirty thousand of 
the most eminent persons of English, Scotch, Welsh and 
Irish blood during the past fifteen centuries and runs 
into sixty-seven volumes, with three volumes of supple- 
ment. The Dictionary of American Biography, of 
which several volumes have been published, will do as 
much or more for this country. 

It happens that recently this entire library has been 
examined by Frederick Adams Woods, the biologist, 
in conjunction with Alleyne Ireland, author of the com- 
pendious volume entitled British Government in The 
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Tropics. The investigators found that the artisans, 
craftsmen, skilled and unskilled laboring classes have 
furnished approximately twelve per cent, of these dis- 
tinguished persons, while the “upper classes” — a term 
which is used here for mere convenience and which in- 
cludes the landed aristocracy and the professional and 
government classes — supplied the remaining eighty- 
eight per cent. The upper classes probably did not 
constitute more than ten or fifteen per cent, of the total 
population. So we see the son of a man who has 
achieved worldly success has many times the chances 
of himself achieving worldly success as the son of a 
commoner. 

The investigators upset another popular notion, 
namely, that educatioir and opportunity will steadily 
increase the proportion of distinguished persons who 
rise from obscurity to fame. Quite the contrary has 
been true, at least in English history. Havelock Ellis 
first suggested the correct 'view, and it was confirmed 
by Woods and Ireland. They showed that, whereas, 
prior to 1800, approximately twelve per cent, of Eng- 
land’s illustrious citizens rose from the lower orders 
of society, the proportion has been steadily decreasing 
for the past century and a quarter, until now scarcely 
more than four per cent, of England’s great men rise 
to fame from obscure families. In other words. Man- 
street, contrary to all your suppositions, democratic 
opportunity in the long run defeats itself, and unless 
measures can be devised to check this tendency, which 
has probably obtained in all nations committed to the 
“reign of the common people,” it seems likely that 
national life is bound periodically to decline through 
the biological disaster brought about by its own eco- 
nomic and political success. 

I may add that I am definitely committed to the be- 
lief that such measures can be devised and that civili- 
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zations can be maintained npon a Hgh level of enlture, 
comfort and the wide distribution of happiness without 
this progressive loss of leadership. But I am also 
certain that it is the most delicate, complex and arduous 
enterprise on which the intelligence and social passions 
of men have ever embarked. Perhaps, the much mis- 
understood word “eugenics” best describes this im- 
mense human dream. But whether we use the word 
democracy, aristocracy, socialism, communism, aristo- 
republicanism, eugenics or what, certainly the uni- 
versal distribution of opportunity and happiness is 
the only task worthy of the intelligence and character 
of a being who has evolved sufficiently to look back on 
his own history, who can perceive the forces that have 
guided it, and who can so organize his social life that 
it may take still greater advantage of the agencies of 
nature which have wrought his own improvement, in 
order to guarantee a more majestic future. 

Further evidence bearing on the question of the 
origins of leaders is supplied by Prof. Albert Odin who 
made a study of the economic status of the parents of 
all the celebrated French men of letters throughout 
the past five centuries. The term “men of letters” in 
France has included, at least in the past, a great many 
statesmen, scientists and even business and military 
leaders. He found the poverty theory of genius com- 
pletely set at naught. His study showed that only nine 
out of every one hundred of these eminent Frenchmen 
were born in homes where poverty and honesty were 
the'^st;^r^g features, while ninety-one out of every 
©Ute liundred were born from parents who were either 
.;rich or well-to-do. The significance of these figures is 
not- evident until we consider that, according to Pro- 
fessor Odin’s standards of poverty and wealth, the 
poor of France throughout this period constituted 
ninety-seven per cent, of the population, while those in 
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economic comfort, snch as lawyers, doctors, engineers, 
public officers, business men and the ruling classes, 
composed only three per cent. We see, therefore that 
this three per cent, produced ten times as much genius 
as the uncounted millions of the ninety-seven per 
cent.! A little calculation, therefore, shows that 
through five hundred years of French history the son 
of a man who had sufficient energy and ability tp rise 
out of poverty to a station of economic well-being, had 
three hundred times as many chances of literary fame 
as the boy born from poor but honest parents. , 

So I fear, my dear Manstreetj..tl^at tmothe'r one of 
your most cherished mental souvenirs ‘ with an enor- 
mous influence on men’s minds and their social and 
economic plans and hopes, must be quietly and deco- 
rously transferred to the boneyard. 



Chapteb xxvin 


You are wrong if you believe 

THAT BEILLIANT PEOPLE BEEAK DOWN 

NEEVOUSLY OFTENEE THAN AVEEAGE 
OE STUPID PEOPLE / 

The literature of stupidity, my dear Manstreet, is 
vastly greater than the literature of knov^ledge. Both 
you and I have perhaps made significant additions to 
the former, and very few to the latter. Indeed, the 
entire literature of secure knowledge is comparatively 
meager, and frightfully hard to identify. But in the 
literature of stupidity scarcely a single item has had a 
larger place than the notion that the brilliant and able 
people of the world are more frequently unstable both 
mentally and physically, and break down oftener under 
the tensions and pressures of life. You find this notion 
in fiction, poetry and drama, and in much of the so- 
called literature of fact. It is a practically universal 
belief in our common life. '. 

For these reasons we are bound to feel considerable 
assurance that the truth lies in the opposite direction. 
True, there is not a large body of experimental evidence 
on the subject, but this very fact brings out another 
characteristic that is well-nigh universally true of 
popular notions: it requires only a slight amoimt of 
experimental evidence to show they are not true, even 
if these experiments do not reveal all the truth of the 
real situation. A single experiment under controlled 
conditions may reveal that the popular guesses 
and the beliefs of centuries, or even the preliminary 
guesses of the investigator himself, are not true, 
although it may not reveal all the truth for which he 
is seeking. 
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No psychologist of repute believes that anything like 
all the causes and facts underlying either the balanced 
or unbalanced functioning of the mental or nervous 
life are understood. Yet, all we need to put in the dis- 
card the notion that the more brilliant the individual 
is mentally, the more likely his mental functions are 
to be thrown out of gear, is simply one well-attested 
series of experiments or objective observations that 
have been submitted to valid statistical treatment. 

Prof. H. L. Plollingworth, former President of the 
American Psychological Association and Professor of 
Psychology in Barnard College, Columbia University, 
has given us just the investigation required to bring 
out the fallacy of this popular notion. I feel strongly 
that Professor Hollingworth states one of the most 
significant truths of modern life when he says : 

“The practical personal value of a knowledge 
of abnormal psychology in dealing with the people 
one meets every day can scarcely be exaggerated. 
Severe abnormalities are but the extremes or dis- 
turbances of normal tendencies. . . . Pew individ- 
uals entirely escape contact with pathological im- 
pulses, acts, or individuals. Teachers, magis- 
trates, physicians, as well as clerks, bus drivers, 
and policemen must often either manage or endure 
them. There are few families that do not contain 
eccentric, neurotic, dull, perverse, unstable, or psy- 
chotic members or relatives, and few individuals 
that do not have abnormal moments or experi- 
ences. Almost every school system labors under 
the misunderstanding of either feebleminded pu- 
pils, hysteric teachers, paranoid superintendents, 
senile board members, or neurotic and psycho- 
pathic patrons. ... 

“The one single thing that can be done about 
abnormality is to understand it. Even when ab- 
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normality caimot be modified, to understand it 

usually solves half of its problems. ’ ’* 

It would be easy to enlarge upon these suggestions, 
but it is obvious that to get along happily with our 
fellowmen we must first understand them. An enor- 
mous part of the inhumanity of man to man throughout 
the ages has been due to just this lack of understanding 
of abnormal behavior. Through such misunderstand- 
ing the treatment of persons who committed crime, the 
social and political processes for the apprehension of 
criminals, the determination of their guilt, and the 
efforts to fiix their relative responsibility have been 
ghastly records of stupidity; and little better can be 
said of these social processes to-day. Just as stupid 
and as ghastly has been our treatment of the insane 
and feeble-minded until recently. Professor Holling- 
worth has, therefore, made a real contribution to the 
processes for achieving human happiness by furnish- 
ing experimental evidence against the common supposi- 
tion that the more brains you have the more likely you 
are to exhibit abnormal behavior. 

To test the relationship that may exist between in- 
telligence and the functional neuroses, such, for ex- 
ample, as hysteria, neurasthenia and psychasthenia, 
Professor Hollingworth made a detailed study of 
several hundred soldiers who had exhibited persistent 

*T]ie quotations in this chapter are hy the very generous permission 
of both the author and publishers, and are taken from ,4h??'Pr« 
(^ology. Its Concepts Theories^ by H. L. Hollingworth, PIeB., the 
Ponald Press Company, New York, 1930. I must express my deep in- 
debtedness to this work. I have studied earnestly for years the numerous 
extremely suggestive researches on the psychology of nervous dis- 
orders, as Professor Hollmgworth has, from time to time, issued them 
from his laboratory, I hope that the educated public and college stu- 
dents especially may be led to a careful perusal of this fine and sug- 
gestive contribution to that most essential field of knowledge, the 
knowledge of our own nature and that of our fellow men. 
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neurotic sjonptoms. Such, symptoms are usually re- 
ferred to as “nervous breakdown” or “nervous pros- 
tration” or as “going nervously to pieces” and the 
like. During the war the term ‘ ‘ shell-shock ’ ’ also came 
into popular use. The words “neurasthenia” and 
“hysteria” are also employed in popular parlance, 
with little idea, as we shall see later, of their precise 
medical meaning. The research was made in the special 
hospital at Plattsburg Barracks, New York. 

The patients were classified on the basis of their 
diagnosis by the psychiatrists under a large number 
of technical descriptions. However, I wish here merely 
to list those classified as representing “functional” 
conditions, omitting other types of disorders such as 
feeble-mindedness, epilepsy, cerebro-spinal meningitis, 
etc. The following table reveals the astonishing and 
consistent association of gross functional disturbance 
with low intelligence. 

INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OP NEUROTICS 

Intelligence Number of 



Quotient 

Cases 

Hysteria 

. .82 

177 

Constitutional psychopathy . 

. .82 

48 

Psychoneurosis (unspecified) 

. .86 

144 

Concussion (shell shock)... 

. .87 

41 

Neurasthenia 

. .92 

83 

Psychasthenia 

. 1.00 

10 

This table makes it clear first, that there is a steady 


rise in the average intelligence of each separate group 
from those designated as exhibiting hysteria to those 
manifesting psychasthenia. The hysteria group, you 
will note, has a mental rating of 82, and the psychas- 
thenic group 100. (For convenience we disregard the 
decimal points.) But the second outstanding feature 
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is that they all fall in the inferior section of the popula- 
tion. This is because the average iiitelligence of the 
general population is 100. Only the psychasthenic 
group reaches this standard of intelligence. If we 
should average all the above classes in one grouping, 
they would rank in the lowest one-fourth of the general 
population. Indeed the hysterics and constitutional 
psychopathies would rank in the lowest twenty per 
cent, of the population in intelligence. As Hollingworth 
says, “Whatever else the ‘constitution’ of these pa- 
tients includes it is clear that intelligence defect is one 
of the striking components of the picture.” 

It may be objected that the low intelligence scores of 
these patients is a result of their disabled condition, 
and is not a part of their constitutional make-up. Be- 
sides strong arguments that Hollingworth presents 
against this suggestion, the objection largely disap- 
pears if we turn to the record of the educational 
achievement these neurotic men had made during their 
childhood. Numerous studies have shown that, in our 
day, there is a very close association between a man’s 
intelligence and the degree of his education. There 
will be exceptions in any group, but on the general 
average a ma n of brains tries to secure considerable 
schooling. The record of the median grades in school 
which these neurotic men had achieved, is clearly illus- 
trated in the following table : 

THE EDUCATION OF NEUEOTIO SOLDIEES 


Diagnosis 


Median 

Education 


■w o fcj) 
glaS 
O _ o 

‘.'is 


is 


© 

Is 


Hysteria 5th grade 23% 11.9 94 

Constitutional (psychopathy) . 7th “ 13 12.5 39 

Psychoneurosis (unspecified) . 7th“ 11 13.0 86 

Neurasthenia 8th “ 5 13.0 57 

Psychasthenia .............. 9th “ 0 14.9 8 
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We see at a glance tlie same picture repeated that 
was brought out in the first table. “There is a perfect 
correspondence,” as Hollingworth observes, “between 
the three columns showing the point reached in 
school, the number with no education, and the mental 
age [of each group]. ... It is fairly clear that this 
educational poverty, in men gathered from all parts 
of the country, and still for the most part in their third 
decade of life, is not to be explained away by lack of 
opportunity. . . . The suggestion that they had never 
gone to school because they were unable [from lack of 
opportunity] is cleaidy ruled out.” 

All this comes out more cleaidy if we review the 
outward symptoms that the bystander could observe 
among these “nervous” men, and classify them on this 
basis. 

You can easily discern these symptoms yourself in 
nervous persons. Hollingworth divided the cases into 
three groups, the first of which, according to the 
diagnosis of the psychiatrists, exhibited mostly bodily 
symptoms, the third mostly mental symptoms, while 
the second was intermediate. The following are some 
of the symptoms of his three groups : 

' I. Tremors, stuttering, dizziness, paralyses, 

; contractors, blindness, deafness, weakness, 

* heart trouble, convulsions. 

II. Headaches, pains, insomnia, sleep- walMng, 
queer feelings, chills, restlessness, fatigue, 

I fainting-spells. 

^ HI. Fears, worries, anxieties, obsessions, rumi- 
nations, hypochrondria, depressions, fixed 
ideas, emotional disturbances. 

The astonishing results are exhibited in the follow- 
ing table: 
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MEDIAN MENTAL AGES OF SYMPTOM 
GROUPS 

Median Average 

I. PHysical, overt, bodily symptoms i. Q. 

(hysteria?) 10.9 .78 

II. Intermediate, transition symptoms 

(ne-urasthenia?) 12.0 .86 

HE. Subjective, psychic symptoms 

(psychasthenia?) 14.5 1.04 

It is obvious that if you divide the cases in this 
manner on the basis of their sjunptoms there is again 
a marked difference in intelligence among the groups. 
Those exhibiting mostly bodily symptoms have a mental 
age just below eleven years — ^very close to feeble- 
mindedness. The intermediate, partly mental and 
partly physical, classed as the neurasthenics, have a 
mental age of twelve. And the psychathenics, exhibit- 
ing mostly mental disturbances, have a mental age of 
fourteen and a half years. But a still more significant 
fact is that the average intelligence of all the eases of 
nervous breakdown is well below the average intelli- 
gence of the general population. It seems we scarcely 
need more proof, my dear Manstreet, t ha t nervous 
breakdo-wn is much more common among average and 
£tupid people than among those of high intelligence, 
■the able and brilliant. And in a moment we shall see 
why this is almost a necessity from the very nature of 
our mental life. 

To sum up Professor Hollingworth’s results, there is 
apparently a pretty regular gradation in intelligence, 
as manifested both by mental tests and school achieve- 
ments, among the three classes of neurotics. Lowest 
of all is the hysteria group with an IQ of 82, a mental 
age of 11.9 years, and a median education of the fifth 
school grade, wldle 23 per cent, had no schooling. The 
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neurasthenia group have an IQ of 92, a mental age of 
13 years, a median eighth-grade education, with only 
5 per cent, who have no schooling. Psychasthenics have 
an IQ of 100, a mental age of 14.9 years, a ninth grade 
education, while none was wholly without schooling.* 

This general picture leaves a strong impression that 
even among enlisted men, who did not represent the 
highest levels of the population, there was yet a definite 
relation between the intelligence level and the kind of 
abnormal behavior exhibited. Hollingworth comments 
that oiBcers differed from private soldiers in the same 
fashion, and quotes Eivers as having observed the dif- 
ferences also. Eivers found that privates were especi- 
ally liable to hysteria, and that neurasthenia affected 
privates “more frequently and usually more pro- 
foundly.” These two types of nervous imbalance 
usually show quite obvious bodily symptoms. The 
officers, according to Eivers, were more likely to be af- 
fected by the mere “anxiety states,” which are among 
the chief symptoms of the type designated as psychas- 
thenic. 

The social helpfulness of all of this will not become 
manifest unless we devote a little study to Holling- 
worth ’s several hundred pages of tables of facts and 
penetrating discussion. He gives us what seems to me, 
after wading through many researches in abnormal 
psychology, to be the clearest and most helpful descrip- 
tion of the various types of functional nervous disturb- 
ance we find around us. As I can not repeat too often, 
we can help our fellow man only by understanding him ; 
and I can think of nothing more helpful to that under- 
standing than a fairly clear picture of what is involved 
in abnormal nervous conditions. What an aid it would 
be to our novelists and dramatists if they could 

IQs in this summing up are taken from the first table. Tho 
gronpings in the third table are slightly different. 
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tlioroTiglily understand HoUingwortli’s contribution to 
tbis field of psyebology ! 

Hollingworth gives an extraordinarily clear exposi- 
tion of what happens in all mental activities. After a 
little reflection you will agree with his division of 
mental activities into two rather distinct phases, namely 
learning and sagacity. The learning process, he main- 
tains, is largely a process of reducing the miniber, dura- 
tion and intensity of the cues or stimuli necessary to 
recall past events or experiences. When a boy learns 
arithmetic, at first he has to have elaborate descrip- 
tions, say, of fractions or square root. As he pro- 
gresses in learning, the quantity of words, numbers and 
instructions he needs is gradually reduced. If he be a 
bright boy, a mere symbol will very soon recall these 
entire complex experiences vividly to mind. This is 
the process which Hollingworth calls “cue reduction,” 
or “redintegration.” The chief charactertistic of 
feeble-mindedness is its feeble capacity for cue reduc- 
tion. For a feeble-minded child to recall his lesson of 
yesterday, you have to repeat almost the entire lesson. 
But to a bright boy or girl perhaps one word will recall 
it all. We might extend these simple illustrations 
throughout our whole mental life. 

A person, however, might conceivably have great 
learning ability, great capacity to recall previous 
knowledge and experience by very slight suggestions 
or cues, and yet have little capacity to fit what he had 
previously learned appropriately and effectively into 
the concrete situations of the present moment. At 
every instant of our lives, a host of stimuli are flowing 
into our minds. Some of them are more or less strong 
cues to past experiences. Some are part of the context 
of the present moment. If we had no ability to react 
to stimuli appropriate to our present situation- and to 
reject those inappropriate, our behavior would lack all 
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consistency or purpose. The idiot and the insane ap- 
proximate this mental condition. But just in propor- 
tion as we are able to combine all these stimuli into one 
effective adjustment that is appropriate and profitable 
in our present circumstances, our behavior is wise, sane 
and normal. Our fellow men say of us that we have 
“sound judgment” or “good common sense.” As 
Hollingworth points out, this openness to all the cues 
of the moment and capacity to react on the appropriate 
cues of the moment, as also on the most profitable cues 
from past experience, is the second attribute of mental 
activity. This be calls .sagacity. 

If you will think of friends and neighbors, these sug- 
gestions will become clear and helpful. You are ac- 
quainted with some persons who have low learning 
ability and low sagacity. You know also people who 
have excellent, even brilliant learning ability and yet, 
somehow, are lacking in what we commonly term com- 
mon sense. Others have great learning ability and 
sagacity as well. People with law learning ability and 
low sagacity are Yery dull or feeble-miuded_. _ Those 
with good learning ability and poor sagacity, Holling- 
worth believes are the neurotics or else persons on 
their way to becoming neurotic. People with great 
learning ability and great sagacity are the strongj^ re- 
liable people of the commuhify.‘~T' judge, although he 
dbes-Hot say'-so; - that Hollingworth would expect to 
find most of our social leaders and business executives 
in this class. 

It seems to me this offers the clearest and certainly 
the most manageable conception that has yet been de- 
veloped of the origins of nervous and mental disorders. 
We have seen that fruitful mental activities are those 
in which a very partial cue or stimulus is sufficient to 
provoke the ideas or emotions or bodily movements 
and behavior that were formerly occasioned by much 
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more elaborate situations. This is not an abnormal 
process but the essential thing about mental life. Such 
responses, however, from very slight cues or sugges- 
tions may become neurotic, according to Hollingworth, 
if they are not appropriately combined with the cir- 
cumstances and situations of the present moment. 
The prime characteristic of the hysteric and neuras- 
thenic seems to be the tendency to permit some de- 
taO of the present situation to call to mind almost in 
its entirety and with almost full force some former 
situation. And it is practically always a former ex- 
perience or situation that was unhappy and depress- 
ing. In other words, such a person lacks sagacity. 
His behavior is not appropriate to the present situ- 
ation, although it may have been appropriate amid the 
former circumstances. We therefore properly term 
such behavior abnormal or neurotic. 

To illustrate this conception, Hollingworth describes 
the ease from medical literature of a girl who had fre- 
quent vomiting spells, the cause of which the most 
elaborate physical diagnosis failed to reveal. Her 
history showed that the parents had wished the girl 
to marry a man physically offensive to her. This had 
brought on quarrels and imhappy scenes. One eve- 
ning after the man left, the girl was so nauseated she 
had an attack of vomiting. Expecting him the fol- 
lowing evening, she vomited before he came. There- 
after, even thinking about him brought on the attack. 
That is, the slightest detail brought the former situa- 
tion back in full force. In this particular case, this 
girl may have had a fortunate escape, but from the 
psychological standpoint her behavior was unsagacious 
and therefore neurotic. 

Hollingworth further calls to mind that bears are 
said to be taught to dance by placing them on a heated 
platform, while the trainer plays a tune. In a short 
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time they dance to the tune alone. If the animal were 
more sagacious he would notice that now there is no 
heated platform. It was quite appropriate when the 
platform was hot for the animal to dance to keep 
his feet from burning, but it is distinctly inappropriate 
when the platform is cold. We instantly say that if 
he had had good sense he would not have been over- 
ridden by the partial stimulus of the music, but would 
have reacted appropriately to the present circum- 
stances. In other words, he lacked sagacity, the power 
of integration, the capacity to comprehend all the 
elements of the new situation. 

We see this sort of thing all about us every day. 
People who cherish old griefs and old grudges lack 
the prime essential of sagacity. There is the widow who 
bursts into tears at some passing word of a visitor. It 
has suddenly brought back in full force her husband’s 
death-bed, or some cherished memory in all its detail, 
although he may have passed away years ago. I have 
seen men and women turn pale and even faint at the 
mention of the name of some one with whom they had 
had a disagreeable experience. I honestly believe 
half of the jealousies, bickerings and misunderstand- 
ings between husbands and wives, and many of those 
between parents and children, are due just to this lack 
of sagacity. They see all sorts of exaggerated mean- 
ings in what the other fellow says. Even his tone of 
voice may cause a nervous outbreak, although his 
thoughts may have been a thousand miles away from 
the suggestion drawn by the neurotic. The mere tone 
calls back some unhappy experience in its entirety. 
People develop all sorts of chronic fears, stage frights 
and the like and often ruin their whole lives, not from 
any lack of learning ability or power of redintegration, 
but from lack of sagacity or power of integration-~ila.e 
power to combine those stimuli, both past and present, 
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that are appropriate to a logical, consistent and bal- 
anced life. 

To what precise degree this sagacity may be cnlti- 
vated is not certain, bnt abundant experience shows 
it may be improved with gratifying, and even aston- 
ishing, results. There can be little doubt that the 
higher the intelligence of the individual the more suc- 
cessful any therapeutic efforts are likely to be. Some- 
times joining a religious cult or taking up welfare 
work or some congenial study greatly helps. One 
friend of mine assures me that he kept himself from a 
mental break-down during a period of stress by the 
intensive study of higher mathematics. Some few 
seem to gain relief through psychoanalysis. The chief 
feature of any treatment, Hollingworth brings out, is 
to cultivate the habit of substituting a symbolic or 
ideational response for the former bodily response. 
A child may be terribly frightened by the dreadful 
sounds of acorns failing on the roof as long as he can 
not identify them, but the moment he has full knowl- 
edge and can substitute a symbolic response for his 
bodily response of terror and say, “Ah! there goes 
another acorn,” he is entirely relieved. The same 
principle has a very wide application to all our mental 
experiences. To obtain this release for adults, it is 
often necessary to change the environment and in- 
stitute elaborate measures. 

We owe a great debt to Professor Hollingworth for 
bringing more clearly to light the essentials of the 
processes of nervous disintegration and adducing 
therefrom the essentials of the processes of redinte- 
grating the mental life. It seems entirely unnecessary 
to ring in the Freudian concepts of the “unconscious” 
or the “subconscious” mind or any of those figures of 
speech which, as Hollingworth emphasizes, are not 
much different from the old demons and devils that 
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were believed in pre-psychological times to possess tbe 
mentally disturbed. The patient should first see, if pos- 
sible, how the idea arose and endeavor in every way 
to meet the concrete situations of life, not by tugging 
and pulling at his so-called “will power,” not by “si- 
phoning out the unconscious” whatever that may 
mean, not by conformity with his bygone yesterdays, 
but by an intelligent survey of the present circum- 
stances. In other words, the secret of a sound and 
happy mental life is to be found in continually acquir- 
ing appropriate knowledge and in integrating and fit- 
ting that knowledge into the problems of the day and 
the moment. What we all need, Manstreet, in order 
to be “safe and sane” is to keep our learning abilities 
alive and active and cultivate that common sense and 
sense of proportion described here as sagacity. 




Chapteb X X T X 
You are wrong if you believe 

THAT MINISTEES’ SONS USUALLY 00 
TO THE DEVIL 

Jt 7 st wliy tie preacher’s had boy is so much worse 
than other hoys and tnrns out so badly, has caused 
endless discussion. I recall that when I was a lad and 
looked forward to the annual camp-meeting my father 
helped to organize near our home in southern Indiana, 
this subject often formed a topic of earnest considera- 
tion. Some argued it was because preachers were too 
“strict” with their children, especially their boys, and 
that this led them to rebel, play hooky from school 
and eventually join the ranks of the criminals. Others 
advanced the theory that preachers were often too busy 
looking after other people ’s children to the neglect of 
their own, and this was compared to the fact that 
tailors usually wore old and ill-fitting clothes, and that 
the shoemaker never kept himself well shod. 

The question was never completely settled, but I 
grew up with the firm conviction that the sons of 
preachers were dangerous boys with whom to associ- 
ate, and that it was a rare circumstance for any of 
them to turn out to be good citizens. It may be that 
this notion has somewhat declined as a popular belief 
in recent years, owing perhaps, to a decline in the in- 
tensity of “old-time religion” and to the fact that 
people in general are less observant of the “behavior 
difficulties” which the sons of ministers exhibit. At 
least, it is not a matter of general consternation in the 
community, as it was a generation or more ago, if the 
son of a minister should be known occasionally to utter 
a “swear-word,” and such minor misdemeanors are 
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not taken as complete proof tkat lie is keaded for per- 
dition. 

Having grown np in tkis belief, Manstreet, yon may 
imagine my surprise wken I began to look into tk^ 
matter a few years ago and found that, if we are to 
judge by the proportion of ministers’ sons who rise 
to eminence, they turn out better than almost anybody 
else. There is a possible exception in favor of the 
sons of college professors, who have also at times 
come under suspicion of being below average in intelli- 
gence and character. But, as I have often said, when 
you want to find the truth you should first find out 
the general popular beliefs about it and then look in 
the opposite direction. This certainly proves to be 
the case when we come to a study of the preacher’s bad 
boy. Since a number of investigations have been made, 
we can very briefly dispose of the entire matter by 
citing their outstanding results. 

The first investigation that comes to hand on my 
shelves is A Study of British Genius, by Havelock Ellis. 
This famous study by a famous scientist includes an 
investigation of the life histories of ten hundred and 
thirty of the most eminent men and women in British 
history during the past fifteen centuries. After show- 
ing that the aristocracies of Great Britain had pro- 
duced far more than their share in proportion to their 
numbers. Doctor Ellis says : 

“The proportion of distinguished men and 
women contributed from among the families of 
the clergy can only be described as enormous. In 
mere number the clergy can seldom have equalled 
the butchers or bakers in their parishes, yet only 
two butchers and four bakers are definitely ascer- 
tained to have produced eminent children, as 
against 139 parsons. Even if we compare the 
Church with the other professions with which it 
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is most usnally classed, we find that the eminent 
children of the clergy considerably ont-number 
those of lawyers, doctors and army officers put 
together.” 

If we investigate other rosters of human fame we 
find the same astonishing proportion of ministers’ 
sons who rise to worldly distinction. By common con- 
sent the American Hall of Fame contains the very 
greatest men and women of our national history. 

It upsets the popular impression to discover that 
of the first fifty-one persons chosen by competent 
scholars as our citizens of greatest “credit and re- 
nown,” ten were children of ministers of the Gospel. 
I have not examined the parentage of the last ten or 
fifteen persons elected to the Hall of Fame but the 
first fifty-one are a sufficient sample to prove the point. 

If we take a more democratic selection of famous 
Americans such as that contained in Who’s Who, ac- 
cording to a study by Prof. Stephen S. Visher of 
Indiana University, we find among the 24,278 biog- 
raphies in the 1922-23 edition that it required 48,000 
unskilled laborers to furnish one son eminent enough 
to have his biography included. Among carpenters, 
plumbers, mechanics and other skilled laborers, one 
out of every sixteen hundred furnished a son or 
daughter for Who ’s Who. The farmers did twice as 
well since they supplied one notable son or daughter 
for every eight hundred. But the astonishing thing 
is that among clergymen, one out of every twenty has 
a child listed among these distinguished persons ! In 
other words, the child of a clergyman has a forty times 
better chance of becoming a leading citizen than the 
child of a farmer, eighty times better chance than the 
child of skilled working man, and twenty-four hundred 
times better chance than the child of an unskilled 
laborer. 
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I coTild cite numerous other studies but they all 
show that the sons and daughters of ministers turn 
out to be good and useful citizens at least as often as 
any other children in our population, and much more 
often than the general run. Whether this is due to 
heredity or environment I shall not discuss here. It 
is doubtless due both to their having a good solid 
heredity and a better-than-average home atmosphere. 
In fact, from the standpoint of future leadership, it 
does not matter whether the astonishing success of the 
children of ministers is due to heredity or to environ- 
ment, or, if you please, to the will of Grod. The fact 
remains that the more children ministers have, the 
larger the number of leaders we can count on coming 
from their homes to aid in guiding our national life. 

Instead, therefore, of the preacher’s bad boy being a 
danger to his country, we can scarcely conceive of a 
reform which would net the nation greater profits in 
wealth and in the creations of inspired genius than a 
change in economic conditions and social ideals which 
would lead to larger families in the homes of our Amer- 
ican clergy. And in their several proportions we can 
say much the same thing for the homes of our law- 
yers, doctors, successful business men and skilled 
mechanics, because from the homes where the parents 
have intelligence in their heads, character in their 
hearts and skill in their hands comes nearly all the 
righteous leadership that exalteth a nation. 


Chaptee XXX 
You are wrong if you believe 

THAT ALCOHOL AFFECTS BEHiLIANT 
PEOPLE MOEE THAN DULL PEOPLE 

"WHEisr some leading lawyer or doctor or business 
man in a.commnnity drinks to excess, especially if he 
dies from the effects or commits snicide under alcoholic 
depression, the usual remark we hear is, “It seems 
a pity that our very brightest minds are the most sus- 
ceptible to alcohol, and go to the dogs most quickly 
from its effects.” People fail to notice the number 
of “dumbbells” and incompetents who pass out from 
excessive drinking. We shall, as usual, save ourselves 
a great deal of time, Manstreet, if, instead of trying 
to find examples to confirm the popular impression, 
we look in the opposite direction for the truth. 

To demolish this popular notion I shall cite only one 
investigation, which, owing to its rigid experimental 
setting and careful analysis of the results, I think is 
sufficient to set it at naught. 

The experiment was carried out by Prof. H. L. Hol- 
lingworth, of Columbia University, whose work on 
neurotics I discussed in a previous chapter. Professor 
Hollingworth made extensive records on six college 
students over a period of thirteen days with a view to 
determine whether the brightest or dullest of them were 
the more affected by either small or large doses of 
alcohol. By the words “brightness” and “dullness” 
in this ease is meapit general proficiency in a number 
of mental and motor tests which the students under- 
went both while under the influence of alcohol and 
while free from its effects. These tests involved such 
things as rapid mental calculations, discernment of 
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logical arrangements among words, qniekness of learn- 
ing, control of the speech mechanism, steadiness of 
hand, coordination of eye and hand, pulse-rate and 
memory. 

It is not necessary to describe the experiments in 
detail except to say that they were carried out under 
very severe scientific conditions. The alcohol used 
for the experiment was beer containing 2.79 per cent, 
alcohol by weight or 3.58 per cent, by volume. On 
some days this alcoholic beer was administered, while 
on other days a soft beer containing no alcohol was 
used instead. On two of the days only water was 
drunk. The students unanimously voted that the al- 
coholic beer was “weak” and lacked in “kick.” The 
amount of this beer consumed by each student on the 
beer days ranged from three twelve-ounce bottles up 
to nine bottles. 

I am concerned here only with the general results 
bearing on the relation between the proficiency of the 
students in all these tests and their susceptibility to 
alcohol. The results were highly suggestive. In Pro- 
fessor Hollingworth’s words: 

“There is a very striking negative correlation 
between final proficiency and the susceptibility 
to the effects of alcohol. The ranking for sus- 
ceptibility is almost exactly the_ reverse of that 
for proficiency. . . . The suggestion is very clear 
that individuals of relatively high competence are 
less liable to impairment in their proficiency 
through the influence of alcohol than are those 
whose constitutional capacity is inferior. . 
These two general results of the study of individ- 
ual differences are extremely suggestive. 

“Among this group of subjects, who, to be sure, 
are few in number, resistance to the effects of 
alcohol varies directly with competence, not only 
in the tests themselves but also in capacity for 
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improvement tlirongli practice. Greater snseep- 
tibility to tlie effects of alcohol characterizes the 
individual with inferior competence and inferior 
ability to gain through repeated trials.” 

Professor Hollingworth also reviews other experi- 
ments of the effects of drugs in relation to physical 
and mental competence. One investigator, Schilling, 
studied the effects of eaffein and acetanilid on twenty 
different people. Both drugs decreased general com- 
petence in speed and accuracy. After making an analy- 
sis of Schilling’s experiment from this standpoint of 
the relative intelligence of the subjects, Hollingworth 
says; 

“In the case of both drugs, and no matter 
whether absolute or relative effect be considered, 
the retardation shown by the quick group is small, 
but that shown by the slow group is considerable. 

It is the least competent whose work is most dis- 
astrously affected by the drug.” 

Another investigator. Carver, studied the effects of 
tobacco-smoking on various performances. He found, 
as Hollingworth interprets his data, that “those sub- 
jects who excel in the normal performance of the tasks 
are those who best resist the effects of the drug. Drug 
resistance is positively correlated with general com- 
petence.” 

The results obtained by other experimenters on the 
effects of drugs, when interpreted in relation to phys- 
ical and mental competence, are in accord with the 
suggestions that came out of Hollingworth ’s study on 
the effects of alcohol. The bright mind and the com- 
petent person is the one that shows the least effects. 
Greater susceptibility to the drug characterizes the 
inf erior individual. 
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The general reader may be interested in the effects 
of alcohol on the proficiency of all the students. Did 
small or large doses increase or decrease their speed 
and accuracy in the tests? Professor Hollingworth 
says : 

^rh all of the mental and motor tests here used 
the effect of alcohol is to reduce the score. The 
hand is made less steady, motor coordinations less 
accurate and rapid, rate of tapping is reduced, 
the processes of color naming, naming opposites, 
and adding are slowed down, and the rate of sub- 
stitution learning is less rapid. In pulse rate, 
which must he considered separately from these 
mental and motor tests, the effect of alcohol is 
to produce a positive acceleration. 

“In all eases the effect varies directly with the 
size of the dose. In the association processes the 
effect of the smaller doses here employed has dis- 
appeared by the end of the experimental day, three 
hours after the conclusion of the drinldng period. 

In the case of the motor processes (tapping, stead- 
iness, coordination) and pulse rate, recovery is 
slower, and even in the case of the smaller doses 
of alcohol there is usually inferior performance or 
change of rate at the end of the day. ”* 

You may ask, “WTiat is the use of taking so much 
trouble to make this discovery?” The answer is that 
the greatest advances in science, Manstreet, have not 
been made with a view to finding something useful. 
As the distinguished historian of science. Dr. George 
Sarton, points out, when a race decides to care only for 
what is useful, its own usefulness will soon come to an 


*TMs and tlie previous quotations are by permission from tlie Journal 
of Abnormal Psychology and Social Psychology, Tol. XYIII, ISTos. 3 
and 4, October, 1923, and January, 1924, the reprints being loaned to 
jne by Professor Hollingworth, 
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end. Researcti in science is carried on cMefly to satisfy 
tlie endless cnriosity of man about life and tbe universe. 
TMs is one of those discoveries that you can not put 
to any great immediate practical use. It is certainly not 
a warrant for brilliant people to drink more alcohol 
than they are at present consuming. But it represents 
just one more significant step in the understanding of 
human nature. For that reason, like all such under- 
standings, it gives us a sounder basis for ethics. We 
know a little better where to lay our sjunpathies, how 
to plan our social processes. In short, we have gone 
a little further along the pathway toward that objective 
of all science, the intelligent control of our lives and of 
the society of which we form a part. 



Chaptee XXXI 


You are wrong if you believe 

THAT YOU CAN IMPEOVE TOXJE FUNDA- 
MENTAL MUSICAL CAPACITIES 

A BECBNT study that has the appearance of consid- 
erable reliability indicates that in America we are 
spending on musical education approximately the fol- 
lowing sums : four times as much as for all American 
public high schools ; three times as much as for all our 
colleges and universities; twenty-four times as much 
as for our normal schools. 

If, to be on the safe side, we cut these figures in two, 
we are still spending more money on musical education 
than for any other single kind of education in America. 

I have mentioned these facts in a previous volume,* 
but I wish now to emphasize an especial point on which 
much crucial experimentation has been carried out 
since that volume was published: whether or not 
you can improve your fundamental musical capacities 
by practise. 

This question has not been debated by either pro- 
fessional or amateur musicians, the very persons 
whom you would suppose most eager for an answer. 
You would suppose too that all parents would be in- 
terested in it, because in giving their children musical 
training they may be spending their money for nothing 
with an enormous waste of time, energy and courage 
on the part of the child. And yet parents generally 
seem not at all concerned. 

Musicians have not debated the question because 
they assume they understand the psychology of music, 

* Exploring Your Mind, A. E. Wiggam, Tlie Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
Indianapolis, 1928, 
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■wliereas they know nothing whatever of any value 
about it. They have studied music but not psychology. 
The two fields of study are no more the same than are 
chemistry and elocution. 

In fact, the psychology of music has been almost 
wholly developed by Prof. Carl Emil Seashore, Dean 
of the Graduate School of Iowa University, and the stu- 
dents under his instruction and inspiration. If I 
planned to study music or had any children who 
planned to study it in a serious way, I should certainly 
read carefully Dean Seashore’s fascinating book. The 
Psychology of Musical Talent.* I should also insist on 
taking the tests of the fundamental musical capacities 
that Dean Seashore and his pupils have worked out. 
They can now be obtained at small cost on phonograph 
records from the Columbia and Victor Companies, to- 
gether with a book of instructions. Since these rec- 
ords are for scientific purposes they are sold without 
profit. 

If you propose, however, to take up music as a pro- 
fession the tests should be given by a professional psy- 
chologist trained in this particular field. This is be- 
cause, as is the case with all tests of intelligence, tem- 
perament or special abilities — even motor capacities — 
the interpretation of the tests is just about as im- 
portant as the tests themselves. However, even by 
taking the phonograph tests you may discover whether 

*The Psychology of Musical Talent ^ by Carl Emil Seasliore, Silver, 
Burdette and Co., Kew York. It is a notable event for mtisicians, and 
for professional psyebologists as well, that Bean Seashore is shortly to 
publish a new volume on the psychology of music entitled The Musical 
Mind, Another volume from Seashore and his colleagues is now in 
preparation devoted to the problems of vibrato f one of the most funda- 
mental elements in musical esthetics and prior to this work almost an 
unexplored field. Without vibrato, singing and the sound of musical 
instruments would be without much of their richness and emotional 
appeal. Photographs of vibrato will be found in the author ^s Mtcploring 
Your The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 
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or not you or your children have marhed musical talent 
or a decided lack of it. 

Perhaps the most amazing thing these tests have 
brought to light is the fact that vast numbers of people 
who have fine musical talents do not suspect it. A set 
of these records should be in every schoolhouse in 
America. They would prevent the many tragedies 
which result from trying to force unmusical children 
to become musicians — a thing that Bean Seashore’s 
work has shown is a mortal impossibility. And they 
would reveal a great deal of unsuspected musical tal- 
ent of a high order. 

But I anticipate. The popular notion of course, 
the assumption of most musicians, is that you can im- 
prove your fundamental musical capacities by practise. 
A vast deal of work, involving the careful testing and 
retesting of thousands of persons before and after tak- 
ing musical training, shows that the popular notion is, 
as usual, precisely the opposite of the truth. Dr. Hazel 
M. Stanton, one of Dean Seashore’s most distin- 
guished pupils and psychologist of the Eastman School 
of Music at Rochester, New York, has just completed 
an intensive research with the aid of Dr. Wilhelmine 
Koerth. It is the outcome of eight years of study. I am 
very grateful to Miss Stanton for having placed her 
data at my disposal.* 

Doctor Stanton first tested one hundred and fifty- 
seven adult pupils of the Eastman School of Music by 
the Seashore tests for the following five elements of 
musical capacity; pitch, intensity (loudness or soft- 
ness), time (or rhythm), consonance (harmony or dis- 

* Musical Capacity, Measures of Adults Repeated after Music Educa- 
tion/^ No. 6 in Vol, I of Studies in Psychology, Eastman School of 
Music, The University of Eochester, by Hazel M. Stanton and Wilhelmine 
Koerth, published by the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, Get. 
15, 1930. The diagrams and quotations are by permission of the authors 
and the University of Iowa Press. 
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cord) and tonal memory. It is generally supposed 
that musical capacity or talent is a single unit but this 
is another wrong popular notion. We commonly hear 
it said that a person “has music” or “has not music.” 
But Dean Seashore and his pupils have shown that 
musical talent or capacity consists of a large nximber 
of elements that can be isolated and measured sepa- 
rately. If I recall correctly what I was told on my 
visit a few months ago to the Dean’s laboratory, he 
and his pupils have discovered something like eighty 
different elements that enter into musical talent, and 
at least thirty of these elements are now measured in 
the laboratory as a regular routine procedure. AH 
persons have these talents in an uneven degree. You 
may have a keen sense of pitch for example, and a low 
sense of rhythm, etc., etc. 

But to continue my description of the particular ex- 
periment, after a period of three years during which 
these one hundred and fifty-seven pupils studied music 
intensively under highly competent teachers. Doctor 
Stanton and her coUeague gave the same tests over 
again to all of them with great care. Of course all 
the testing was done under the most rigid scientific 
conditions. The relationships between the two sets 
of tests were likewise calculated by the most refined 
statistical methods. 

The authors of the research have kindly permitted 
me to reprint from their monograph the curves that 
bring out in dramatic form the extremely slight 
amount of improvement resulting from three years’ 
intensive musical training in each of these five music 
fundamentals. (See Figure 1, p. 239.) The solid black 
line in each diagram represents the scores achieved by 
the one hundred and fifity-seven students on the first 
test. The dotted line represents the scores on the sec- 
ond test, three years later. The two lines in aU eases 
run very close to each other throughout. 
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Mg, 1. Prom Doctor Stanton's resear ch. Curves allowing the as- 
tonishingly small amount of improvement in the five. Measures of Musical 
Talent from three years of intensive training in music at the Eastman 
School. The solid line represents the first test and the dotted line 
the second test. The figures at the left are percentages of cases and 
those at the bottom represent three-unit steps in raw scores (a merely 
technical point for statisticians). 
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Fig. 2. From Doctor Stanton research. Profiles of two groups 
and of the two groups combined derived from the average centile ranks 
in each of the five Measures of Musical Talent, Pitch, Intensity, Time, 
Consonance and Tonal Memory. 

Every day in the newspapers, Manstreet, yon see 
curves similar to these that represent such facts as 
the relationship, say, between commodities and se- 
curities, or between corn and wheat, or cotton and 
steel, and the like. I think you would say if, over a 
period of three years, the lines representing the aver- 
age weekly or monthly prices of corn and wheat or 
cotton and steel ran this close to each other, that the 
differences would be scarcely worth considering. You 
would conclude if you knew the price of steel, you 
could predict almost exactly the price of cotton, or if 
you knew the price of corn at any date, you would know 
the price of wheat without looking it up. 

I might add that it is quite unusual to find two sets 
of data introducing so many factors that presumahly 
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■would change the second curve, which, nevertheless, 
leave the curves so close together. As the statistician 
would say, the correlation between the two sets of data 
is unusually high. 

To provide an additional check, the investigators 
studied the records of fifty-four of the one hundred 
and fifty-seven music students who took more training 
than the others. Now if training is the cause of even 
the slight differences noted in the curves that plot out 
the final tests, we could easily ascertain that fact by 
studying the profiles representing the improvement 
made by the group of fifty-four who had the greater 
training, in comparison with the profiles representing 
the improvement made by the one hundred and three 
students who had lesser training. W e would, of course, 
expect the improvement shown by the fifty-four to be 
significantly greater than that shown by the one hun- 
dred and three. 

This assumption proves to be dramatically untrue. 
In the second set of charts (see Figure 2, p. 240-241) 
made up in profile form, the differences are no greater 
between the two sets of tests three years apart for the 
students who had the greater training than for those 
who had the lesser training. The top diagram shows 
by the black line the average scores at the beginning 
for the fifty-four students who were to have more in- 
tensive training. The five musical elements are rep- 
resented merely by their initials at the left. The dotted 
line shows the second test results after these fifty-four 
had been put through the three years. The two pro- 
files again run very close together. The second dia- 
gram shows the same facts concerning the one hundred 
and three students with the less intensive training. 
The final diagram shows the same facts for the two 
groups combined. 

■There is praoticaliy no observable difference in the 
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degree of improvement shown by the different groups. 
It should be noted that both the profiles for the fifty- 
four students are farther to the right than the profiles 
for either of the other two groups. This means that 
they had higher musical talents to begin with. These 
diagrams, therefore, kill two birds with one stone ; 
first, they show us that persons with higher musical 
capacity make no greater relative gain by practise than 
those with lower musical capacity. Second, they show 
us that those who take the harder, more intensive 
training do not improve significantly more than those 
with lesser training. 

The critical reader may at this point raise two ob- 
jections: first, that the students had reached the limit 
of development of their musical capacities when they 
entered the Eastman School; second, that the training 
given in the Eastman School is not of sufficiently high 
order to modify the higher musical elements. The first 
objection is disposed of by the fact that those who 
entered with less musical training made no greater 
improvement than those who entered with quite an ad- 
vanced degree of training. 

The second objection disappears when we know the 
high order of the Eastman faculty and inspect, as I 
have done, the curriculum during these three years. 
The musical achievements that have to be reached by 
the students are such as make demands on the very 
highest powers of musical execution and expression. 
The actual number of hours expended by this group of 
fifty-four students is as follows : 

1. Individual lessons with voice and instrument 
such as piano, violin, viola, ’cello, harp, organ, 
flute and t3Tnpani, covering 8.4 semesters per 
pupil, or an average of 216 individual instru- 
mental and vocal lessons, approximately one 
hour per lesson ; 
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2. Group training in instrumental and vocal en- 
semble such as string quartette, orchestra, 
chorus, etc., averaging 9.8 semesters of group 
training per pupil ; 

3. Class subjects such as conducting, harmony, 
musical theory, form, orchestration, counter- 
point, history of music, appreciation, repertoire, 
etc., averaging 13.2 semesters for each student ; 

4. Class subjects for general educational develop- 
ment such as English, language, psychology, 
education, etc., averaging 8.2 semesters per 
pupil. 

After evaluating the results of the musical training 
experienced by these fifty-four students who had had 
an average of 8.4 semesters of applied music in private 
lessons, 9.8 semesters in group lessons, 13.2 semesters 
in theoretical music and 8.2 semesters in general edu- 
cational development. Doctors Stanton and Koerth sum 
up their own conclusions in the following words : 

“No consistent or significant gain was shown in 
the capacity tests that can be attributed to the 
effects of training obtaining from an organized 
curriculum such as that in the Eastman School of 
Music of the University in Eochester.” 

This is a statement of great educational significance. 
It is true that slight gains may be seen in the profiles 
in most of the musical elements studied, but the investi- 
gators believe this may just as well be attributed to 
general mental growth or to increased general edu- 
cation and knowledge as to music education. They say : 

“Interpret as the reader may, the fact remains 
that did these tests not come somewhere near 
measuring native capacities there should be much 
greater gains after three years of intensive musi- 
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cal study. Not having data on retests of groups 
that had no musical education in the interim be- 
tween tests, we are not justified in ascribing the 
slight gains shown for these groups to the effects 
of music education — ^the gains as well as the 
losses can easily be due to cognitive factors as well 
as other attendant circumstances.” 

As to the intensely interesting question of how much 
our musical capacities improve as we grow from baby- 
hood to adulthood these investigators now have a re- 
search under way. Some researches have already been 
carried out by Dean Seashore. He tells me that he 
tested his own children at five, ten and fifteen years 
of age in some of the musical elements and found no 
marked improvement. The Eastman investigators 
plan a prolonged study that will require the repeated 
testing of the same children over a period of fifteen to 
twenty years — including groups subjected to musical 
education and groups without it. This research, when 
completed, will have a great significance in many fields 
of education. 

It is interesting to note the profiles for each one of the 
five musical elements. (Again see Figure 2.) Notice, for 
example, that in all three the black line and the dotted 
line representing the sense of pitch are almost identical. 
The profiles for intensity and time show a more marked 
variation, as also those for consonance and memory. 
This bears on a popular notion that is well-nigh a reli- 
gious belief among professional musicians and music 
teachers, — that they can enormously improve the sense 
of pitch. They also devoutly hold, but not with quite 
such fervor, that they can improve the sense of time, 
consonance and the musical talents generally. Yet we 
see by this large scale experiment that pitch is the one 
element of musical capacity in which the improvement 
is practically zero! 
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Frequently I have called these facts to the attention 
of music teachers, because many of them, with the 
best of intentions, do a vast amount of harm. They 
lead parents and students to believe that they can prac- 
tically create musical capacities where they do not pre- 
viously exist. A high percentage of music teachers — 
probably a majority — ^honestly believe that practise 
and effort alone will give people the capacity both to 
execute and to appreciate music. But, as I have said, 
students of music are not necessarily students of scien- 
tific psychology. 

Many music teachers show a high degree of irritation 
when these assumptions are assailed. I have had num- 
erous teachers say to me, “It’s no use to tell me 
that you can not give a boy a sense of pitch when he 
does not have it. I have had plenty of boys come to me 
who, to save their lives, could not sing on key ; but in a 
short time I have had them singing in perfect tune.” 

They are telling the truth about the results of these 
particular cases, but like all popular explanations of 
natural facts, they have the wrong explanation. What 
really has happened is that the boy had a very excellent 
sense of pitch, but he had imperfect control of his 
muscles, Ms respiration and vocal-cords. And just 
because he does have a natural sense of pitch and for 
no other reason, he soon learns to control his vocal 
mechanisms. He has simply learned to tune his mus- 
cles and has not developed a new musical ear. 

Now all tMs may lead you to ask the question, “How 
in the world is it that people ever become good musi- 
cians? They certainly are not good musicians when 
they begin training. You do learn to become a musi- 
cian by hard work and continuous practise. If you are 
not improving your fundamental musical capacity, 
what on earth are you doing?” 

You touch here on one of the profoundest questions 
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in all science and one for 'which no complete answer 
can at present be given. How we learn anything, 
whether to lift a spoonful of food to our mouths, or 
to play a violin, or to conduct an orchestra, is an enor- 
mous field of psychology in which a vast amount of 
work has been done, and in which many wonderful dis- 
coveries have been made. The man in the street, who 
always thinks he is a good psychologist, has not the 
slightest idea of the complexity of these problems or 
series of problems. If any student wishes to pursue 
energetically the subject of how we learn, I should re- 
commend him to read the latest of Professor E. L. 
Thorndike’s thirty volumes on psychology, almost all 
of which are devoted to this problem. It embraces a 
series of lectures recently delivered at Cornell Univer- 
sity, and is entitled Human Learning. It is only mod- 
erately technical, and should be thoroughly studied by 
every college student and teacher who wishes to know 
something about real psychology.* 

In a recent letter Dean Seashore discusses in a simple 
and illuminating way this problem of how we learn to 
improve our power to execute and appreciate music. 

‘ ‘In a general way let me say, as I have main- 
tained for many years, that the distinction between 
capacity, indicating an organic limit, and ability, 
indicating attainment through training, is a rela- 
tive one. We can never separate the two com- 
pletely for measurement because in all our normal 
activities we can trace evidence of both. 

“In the sense of pitch, sense of intensity, sense 
of time, sense of rhythm, and sense of consonance, 
as measured by my records, we have an approxima- 


* Human Learning ^ by Edward L. Thorndike Ph*!)., Directory Bmsion 
of Psychology, Institute of Educational Research, Teachers College, Ool- 
umbia Dniversity, The Century Psychology Series, The Century Company, 
New York, 1931. 
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tion to an evaluation of capacity as is evidenced 
by tbe fact that, given an oi’dinary amount of intel- 
ligence sufficient for the understanding of the test, 
there is a tendency for the record to remain con- 
stant regardless of practise, intelligence and age. 
As is shown by our norms we do find a significant 
improvement with age to such an extent that it is 
necessary to have different age norms in group 
tests, but this improvement we attribute mainly to 
an increased power of understanding and will to 
work in the act of taking the test, which is a rather 
rigorous mental task. 

‘ ‘ My interpretation has, therefore, been from the 
first that, while we recognize these records as 
measures of inborn capacity representing specific 
talents, we should not discourage a limited amount 
of training in them, because that is often helpful 
for a clear understanding and practical utilization 
of a talent in musical life. The exercise of these 
capacities means the exhibition of elements in 
musical hearing and appreciation, and it is good 
pedagogy to ‘clarify the elements’ as a foundation 
for the understanding of musical life as a whole 
and its full and normal functioning. 

“This is the point of view I took in my Psycho- 
logy of Musical Talent, and I have not had any 
occasion to change it. My favorite illustration has 
been the analogy with vision. Acuity of vision and 
color vision varies greatly in capacity, due to or- 
ganic structure. This can not be improved by 
training. Nevertheless, all education depends 
upon improving the use of the eye. We train the 
artist to see colors and the meaning of organiza- 
tion of seeing facts, and seeing in terms of relation- 
ships ; so that, while we do not improve the visual 
eye— and we often injure it — ^there is no upper 
limit to improvement in color vision and space per- 
ception. So it is with hearing, and by hearing I 
do not mean simply the physical ear but the whole 
nervous mechanism which conditions hearing.” 
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This makes it seem evident that improvement in 
mnsieal skill or appreciation is like improvement in 
any other skill. A boy of ten sees as well as he will 
ever see; bnt as his knowledge increases he learns to 
put two and two together, to combine size, form, color, 
distance, etc., into useful concepts. And while he sees 
no better, yet he learns to read, shoot, paint, play base- 
ball and carry on a constantly richer life. Many of the 
musical elements, such as auditory imagery or musical 
imagery. Dean Seashore believes to improve by train- 
ing. But his own experiments, combined with these, 
make it seem evident that many of the basic capacities 
do not, although the power to combine their impres- 
sions into larger wholes may improve through practise. 
Dull people often have the basic musical elements in 
very high degree, while brilliant people have them often 
in very slight degree. And just as a color-blind per- 
son can never become a painter, so persons with very 
weak musical elements can never become successful 
musicians. They may improve a little, but how much 
better to devote the same energy to those capacities 
they possess in much higher degree. These measure- 
ments of musical capacity are, therefore, one more 
step in the measurement of man, in enabling him to find 
his own inner possessions and thus to develop his 
strongest capacities to the wisest and happiest ends. 
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CHAPTEBXXXn 
You are wrong if you believe 

THAT PEOPLE WHO COMMIT CEIME AEE 
CEIMINALS 

Some people are more likely to commit crime tkan 
others. This may be due to their environment or to 
their heredity or to a combination of both. I think 
that no scientific man, unless he be an extreme be- 
haviorist, doubts this. I do not see how any man in his 
senses can doubt it. When I say that people who 
commit crime are not criminals, I am referring to two 
ghastly phases of the popular attitude toward them, 
and toward the methods of treating them with a view 
either to punishment or cure. 

In the popular notion all who commit the same crime 
are equally responsible and should be given the same 
punishment, no matter what their differences in intel- 
ligence, education or environment. In the popular 
notion also there is a definite criminal t3Tpe which can 
be identified by physical make-up or mental and tem- 
peramental reactions. 

Neither of these notions has any foundation in mod- 
em scientific criminology. They form the background 
of a vast orgy of human injustice. In fact a thousand 
social injustices, even toward the people about us 
who do not commit positive crime, grow out of them. 

I believe, Manstreet, I can not present what seems to 
me a correct view of the basic causes of a vast deal 
of crime in a better way than by assuming, for the time 
being, that I am defending a group of boys who have 
been brought before the court charged with a major 
crime. It is my way of trying to describe to you one of 
the most significant social documents of our time— a 
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ten-year study of crime, conducted under the direction 
of Dr. Clifford R. Shaw,* of the Institute for Juvenile 
Research of Chicago, the most efficient and scientific 
institute of its kind in the world. 

This study is an amazing statement of some of the 
largest phases of one of the greatest problems of the 
modern world — ^this problem of crime. I had not begun 
to realize that crime is, to such a stunning degree, a 
direct result of the price and character of real estate, 
of the kind of homes and neighborhoods in which boys 
and girls grow up, and the patterns of life that these 
social agencies and surroundings teach them to admire 
and emulate. Therefore, Manstreet, if you will for 
a few moments assume the role of a member of a citi- 
zen’s jury before whom these boys or, say, your own 
boys, or your neighbors’ boys, are being tried, and you 
will permit me to take the role of defending counsel, I 
shall describe this great research in a personal way 
and endeavor to bring its important findings home to 
your heart as well as your mind. 

Your Honor and ladies and gentlemen of the jury: 

You have heard the evidence for the prosecution. 
You have before you the case of the people of Illinois 
vs. this boy Tony, aged nineteen, and his two pals, Wil- 
liam and Joseph, each aged eighteen. The indictment 
charges that these three boys held up the proprietor 
of a fruit store in the Loop district of your city of 
Chicago, and robbed the cash box of one hundred dol- 
lars. Since these boys have no money and their parents 
have none, the Court has appointed me counsel for their 
defense. I gladly assume the responsibility with which 
the Court has honored me. 

*I)elinguency Areas : A Study of the Geographic Distribution of School 
Truants, Juvenile Deliquents, and Adult Offenders in Chicago, /hj Clif- 
ford B. Shaw, with, the collaboratioa of Frederick M. Zorhaiigh, Henry 
B. McKay and Leonard S, Cottrell, University of Chicago Press^ 1929* 
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Now, ladies and gentlemen of the jury, yon have 
sworn before God and man to consider the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing hut the truth in order to 
secure justice for Tony, Yfilliam and J oseph. You will 
admit that in doing this, it is your bounden duty to con- 
sider every possible circumstance that could in any 
way enter into the alleged misconduct of these boys. 
And remember, you are not acting for these boys only, 
but for the boys of the whole city and of the nation. 
You are, for the moment, the guardians and trustees 
of all hoys and girls everywhere, and they are pleading 
with you not to give them what they call a “bum rap” 
but, as we would express it, to give them a square deal. 

The learned District Attorney has summed up for 
you what he calls the ‘ ‘ facts ’ ’ in the case. It is true he 
has related to you a number of occurrences which are 
said to have taken place at the time of the entry of 
the fruit store by these boys and of their appropriating 
the money. But do these constitute the real facts that 
you should consider in order to arrive at justice! 

I expect to prove that he has not given you a thou- 
sandth part of the facts which you must take into ac- 
count if you are to give the three boys a genuinely 
? square deal. 

\ In order to bring out what some of these deeper facts 
\ are which the District Attorney has entirely overlooked, 
Viet us admit at the beginning, for the sake of argument, 
ithat Tony, William and Joseph did conspire together 
\to commit this crime. In such an event it is, of course, 
k natural impulse of human nature that our first 
fhought should be punishment, the thought which seems 
io have entirely dominated the District Attorney’s 
foind. Until recently this attitude toward crime has dom- 
inated the whole world, and I regret that the Dis- 
trict Attomey has expended so much energy and 
eloquence in setting it forth. 
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But I am sure, ladies and gentlemen of the jury, 
you are not going to permit Ms eloquence to mislead 
you. You are fairminded men and women. I am glad 
to learn that a number of you have boys and girls of 
your own. Yet I fear the adroitness of his appeal may, 
notwithstanding all your education and fairness of 
mind, lead you into the same profound mental error 
into which the mind of the prosecution has fallen. It 
is precisely the same error that has, until recently, 
blinded the minds of the entire public with reference 
to the causes and treatment of crime. That error is 
this : you are likely to confuse your life, your notions of 
right and wrong, your ideas, your schooling, your fam- 
ily, your neighborhood, and what the neighbors expect 
of you in the way of right conduct, with the lives, no- 
tions and ideas of these boys. If you do this, you are 
going to give them a ‘ ‘ bum rap ’’indeed. You haye JtmL,, 
considered the real facts at issue at all. 

For, ladies arid gentlemen of the jury, I am going 
to show you that the reason you are to-day in the jury- 
box while these boys are before you on trial is largely 
because you have each lived in different parts of Chi- 
cago. I shall show you by massive evidence, collected 
by your ablest students of social science, that if you 
had lived where these boys have lived, it is quite prob- 
able that some of you would be here on trial. The boys 
were not old enough to serve on a jury, or they might 
be sitting in your place. I shall show you that whether 
or not you begin as a juvenile delinquent and perhaps 
wind up in the penitentiary depends immensely on what 
part of Chicago you live in. 

And I do not think that Chicago is an exceptional 
city. I believe the same thing is true of every city in 
the world. I believe it is true of every man and every 
woman, that his conduct, his notions of right and wrong, 
depends — to an extent we have not heretofore appre- 
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dated— on what his neighbors expect him to do, on 
the kind of gossip and talk about what is right and 
wrong that goes on about him, on how his neighbors 
have been educated as to what is “good” and what 
is “ bad ’ ’ human conduct. I shall show you that crime 
on the one hand or good citizenship on the other is, to 
an almost unbelievable extent, a real-estate propo- 
sition — a matter of good homes and bad homes, a mat- 
ter of unified, logical community life, or of chaotic, dis- 
organized community life. 

i In order to prove these statements, I shall submit 
I documents prepared by your social student which, 
i I think, will prove conclusively that crime is 
! largely a cultural pattern, a thing that boys and girls 
* learn just as you men learned baseball or marbles, or 
as you women learned styles of dress, the kind pf 
manners proper for your dances and parties, and your 
general ideals of approved social conduct. 

Some ten years ago one of your ablest sociologists. 
Dr. Clifford E. Shaw, of the Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search of your city, which, under the leadership of 
your distinguished state criminologist. Dr. Herman M. 
Adler, has become the foremost center for the scientific 
study of juvenile delinquency in the world, began to 
collect the home addresses of your juvenile delinquents 
and criminals. 

In 1926 certain of your citizens, among whom were 
policemen, social workers, doctors, lawyers, teachers, 
and people of most modest means raised for research 
the Behavior Research Fund. Part of this was given 
to Doctor Shaw to forward his work, and he has plotted 
out on a series of maps the home addresses of sixty 
thousand school truants, juvenile delinquents and adult 
offenders, covering a period of thirty years. 

This enormous research does vast honor to your city. 
Nobody ever knew before precisely where all these vast 
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number of maladjusted people lived and bow they 
lived. Doctor Sbaw and bis associates found that fif- 
teen per cent, of your truants, delinquents and criminals 
have lived in one-half of your city’s area while eighty- 
five per cent, have lived in the other half. 

Now, three questions at once leap into view: 

,L First : Are the people in the had neighborhoods nat- 
urally worse than the people in the good neighbor- 
hoods ? 

Second : Is it the good neighborhoods that make the 
good people good and the bad neighborhoods that make 
the bad people bad? 

Third: Do not the bad people and the good people 
respectively tend naturally to drift into the good and 
the bad neighborhoods; in other words, do not good 
and bad people tend to build their own surroundings 
to correspond with their respective character? 

Before going into detail, I shall anticipate by stating 
the outstanding revelations of this research. It dis- 
closes that the good people and the bad people of your 
city have inhabited certain distinct localities consist- 
ently throughout the past thirty years. But you will 
be astounded to hear that while these respective locali- 
ties, these real-estate neighborhoods, have not greatly 
changed, and the volume of crime in these respective 
districts has not greatly changed, yet the people inhab- 
iting these districts have changed ! 

The people have changed not once but three or four 
times. They have changed, again and again, but the 
crime has not! 

Now, Mr. District Attorney, may I inquire why you 
have suppressed all these tremendous facts from the 
consideration of the Jury? You have passionately as- 
sured them that you had presented all the evidence 
bearing on the ease of these boys, but here is a great 
body of tremendously important facts which you have 
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either deliberately, or else through ignorance of what 
is going on in your own town and in your own special 
field of work, left completely out of view. You would 
thus blind and prejudice the minds of the Court, the 
jury, and the public in giving these boys a square deal. 

I shall take it for granted, ladies and gentlemen of 
the jury, that my honorable opponent has failed to 
present this mass of evidence to you because he does 
not know about it or else does not realize what it means. 
But from this day on, no court in the world and no dis- 
trict attorney and no jury can leave this line of evi- 
dence out of consideration when either juvenile delin- 
quents or adult offenders are on trial. They dare not, 
because it is vital in determining the issues at stake. 
Every City Council, every City Planning Commission, 
every School Superintendent, every Real Estate Board 
and every Chamber of Commerce must in the future 
consider these facts as the very heart and core of the 
problem of building cities fit to live in, safe to rear boys 
and girls in, and comparatively free from crime. 

May I say here to His Honor, the Court, there will al- 
ways be, in my opinion, some crime because there will 
always be some neurotic, pathological, maladjusted 
individuals. T^^^e will always be some people who 
by inborn heredity find it hard to fit the universe. 
They will,jalways require special treatment and educa- 
tion. But there is no need of building a city that will 
enormously increase the number of these individuals, 
as Chicago has done and as every growing city has done 
and is still doing. And this document will reveal that 
Tony and Joseph and William have, to a large extent, 
been made into delinquent boys by the very circum- 
stances under which their own city has compelled them 
to live. 

Now, let us consider how a city grows from a hamlet, 
where individuals are comparatively free and always 
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under the eyes of their neighbors, into a human monster 
where individuality can be easily lost and a man may 
become an anonymous unit, a mere helpless derelict 
drifting on a boundless sea, without sad, rudder or 
port. As a city goes through this process from a 
country village to a municipal empire^ these students 
have shown it always develops what they call “zones 
in transition.” These are the areas where the stores, 
factories, railroads and office buildings are slowly but 
ceaselessly encroaching, like a huge glacier, on what 
were formerly respectable residence neighborhoods. 

Here is ‘ ‘where play is crime. ' ’ Here are your true 
slums. They are due entirely to lack of city planning 
and to short-sighted municipal statesmanship. They 
are the region of boys’ gangs, cheap rooming houses, 
juvenile delinquency, poverty, desertion and broken 
homes. It is a moral No Man’s Land where v?e find the 
man without a moral country. If any one of you were 
planted there to-day, you would suddenly find yourself 
without most of the great moral loyalties that support 
the human will and conscience, and you would doubtless 
be amazed at your own moral breakdown. Even in 
smaller cities of five thousand and upward, you find 
something of this same process going on. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen of the jury, you will miss 
the whole social philosophy of such a situation unless 
you gather the profound significance of a remark that 
was made to one of these students by a working man 
who said, 

“A man'^s community extends just as far as he is 
talked about.” 

He might have added that the moral code of a neigh- 
borhood is largely found in the things that make up 
the current gossip. Since in these transition zones a 
man’s gossiping community extends scarcely beyond 
his personal gang and pals, it is almost inevitable that 
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■we would find here the Little Sicilies, Ghettos, Blach 
Belts, Tubs of Blood, Hell’s Kitchens, Bloody Twen- 
tieths and similar districts celebrated for their records 
of crime. If you were put into such a situation and all 
the social pressures that tend so strongly to uphold 
your moral resolutions were withdra'wn, you would 
find no unified neighborhood, no genuine community, 
no real public to whom you were responsible. 

A further feature of this situation of the greatest 
moral significance is brought out by one of Doctor 
Shaw’s colleagues, who discovered that the average 
length of residence in these transition zones is only 
four months ! Do you good meuaud women believe that 
a boy can build a home for himself in four months? 
Can his parents do it? Why, you parents have been 
a generation in building a home for your children. 
How could a boy build up those moral supports and 
lay,,.hold of those deep roots of conduct which so 
strongly support you and me in four short months, only 
one hundred and twenty days, when you have taken a 
lifetime to do it for your children? 

Now, these three boys were all reared in the moral 
chaos that exists in the heart of your city. Yet the 
District Attorney is assuming that they should be just 
as capable as he is, or as you are, to meet and challenge 
an imperfect world with high ideals. They can not do 
it because the very nervous patterns within them.and_ 
the social patterns "without them do not exist. They 
can not do it because they have been taught a different 
Way of life by their community and their companions. 

I recall a 'stofy told by your illustrious citizen. Miss 
Jane Addams, that bears powerfully on the situation 
before us. She says somewhere in her writings that 
the most pathetic incident she had ever kno'wn, during 
her many years of work ■with the poor and distressed 
of Hull House, was that of an Irish working woman 
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whose boy some eight or ten years of age had died. 

The members of Hull House, after aiding the grief- 
stricken woman to secure a decent burial for her child, 
asked her what was the one thing they could do to help 
her most in her hour of grief. She replied in her Irish 
brogue, “The swatest thing you could do to comfort 
me heart would be to get me a day off from me job, so 
I could have one whole day at home to play with me 
baby Jamie. I had always hoped to get a day to play 
with little Pat, but now that he has gone, Oi’ll always 
be sorry I could not have had a day to play with him; 
and if little Jamie was taken without our ever having 
had a day of play together, it would shure break me 
heart.” 

Can you be surprised — can even the District Attor- 
ney be surprised— to find here on trial boys whose 
mothers never had a single day to play with them? 
Would he be surprised to find his own boy here if, when 
he did get a chance to play, instead of the boys over 
in his school teaching him how to play basketball and 
how to fight fair and behave like what we call a gentle- 
man, they were teaching him to pick pockets, and steal 
candy and neckties and handkerchiefs and other mer- 
chandise as a part of their regular games ? ' 

Well, that is the kind of life Tony and William and 
Joseph have led since they were babies. 

I want to read to you from this research the per- 
sonal stories of some of these boys — stories of their 
own lives which they themselves have told to Doctor i 
Shaw and his colleagues. Doctor Shaw has prepared 
a large volume of such stories for the enlightenment 
of juries and courts and the public as to how the de- 
linquent boy’s own inner life develops and how he, not 
the Court or jury, looks at this great human drama. 

Ton may apply these stones, with little alteration. 


*J(igTc Bolter, "by Clifford E. Shaw, University of Chicago Press, 1930, 
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to Tony or Joseph or William. The thing that makes 
them powerful as evidence is that they were either 
written out by the boys themselves, or else taken down 
in shorthand as the boys related them. Doctor Shaw 
told me of one boy who had kept carefully a daily diary 
for many years, and when he wrote out a story of his 
life it covered eleven hundred and seventy-three type- 
written pages! 

But I can hear the District Attorney saying under 
his breath : 

“Bosh! What do I care for the boy’s own story? I 
have dealt with these boys for years and they are all 
liars. They tell you the most absurd stories about 
themselves. You can’t believe a thing they say.” 

*. But these students of sociology assure me that the 
stories that are untrue are about as valuable as the 
.stories that are true. The imtrue stories reveal the 
world of day-dreams, reveries, wish fancies, the whole 
iunreal world in which many of these boys live. Many 
ya hoy who is nagged by his mother or father or older 
s brother and made to feel he is no good takes it out in 
i building up an imaginary world in which he is a hero, 
I in wMch he does daring hold-ups and leads his gang. 
S In this way he makes himself feel important— one of 
■ the deepest urges in human nature. 

Here, for example, is the story, slightly abridged, of 
one boy as it was related to Doctor Shaw. It shows 
especially well how delinquency becomes a traditional 
form of behavior and is transmitted from the older 
boys to the younger ones. And it is extremely worthy 
of note that crime nearly always begins as a gang ac- 
tivity. A boy does not originate a whole cultural pat- 
tern by himself. These students found by studying 
thousands of cases that there were usually five or six 
boys involved in such delinquencies as pocket-picking, 
shop-lifting, petty stealing from stores, and “jack 
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rolling” — ^where they get a man drtmk, especially a 
lumberjack, and roll him over and rob him. In rob- 
bery and hold-nps there were nsually only two or three 
boys involved. 

I Want the District Attorney to pay particnlar at- 
tention to this boy’s own story, when he talks about 
Tony and his pals “deliberately breaking the law” and 
pictures them, as he has done, as examples of crass 
human wickedness. 

This boy says : 

“When I started to play in the alleys, I first heard 
about a bunch of older boys called the ‘Pirates.’ My 
oldest brother was in this gang, and so I went around 
with them. Tony, Sollie, and my brother John were 
the big guys in the gang. Sollie was a little guy about 
twelve years old. He couldn ’t fight, but he was a smart 
guy and told stories and made plans for the gang. My 
brother was fifteen and could beat any guy by fighting. 
Everybody looked up to him as a big guy, and I was 
proud to be his brother. 

“When I started to hang out with the Pirates, I 
first learned about robbin’. The boys would talk about 
robbin’ and stealin’ and went out on ‘jobs’ every night. 
When I was eight years old, I started to go out robbin' 
with my brother’s gang.” (Tell me, if you please, Mr. 
District Attorney, might not your boy be here on trial 
if he had started out “robbin’ ” when he was eight 
years old?) 

“We first robbed from a junk yard,” this boy con- 
tinues, “and sometimes we robbed a pedler. Some- 
times we robbed stores. We would go to a store, and 
while one guy asked to buy somethin’ the other guys 
would rob anything like candy and cigarettes and then 
run. We did this every day. Sollie always made the 
plans, and Tony and John would carry them out. 

“The gang had a hangout in an alley, and we would 
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meet there every night and smoke and tell stories and 
plan for rohbin’. I was a little gny, so I only listened. 
The big guys talked about going robbin’ and told sto- 
ries about girls. Besides robbin’, the gang went bum- 
min’ down-town and to the ball parks and swimmin’. 
On these trips we always robbed everything we could 
get. 

“When I was ten, the gang started to robbin’ stores 
and homes. I always stayed outside and gave ‘jig- 
gers. ’ They showed me how to pick locks and jimmy 
doors and use skeleton keys and everything. Every 
guy had to keep everything a secret. When we would 
get caught by the police, we had to keep mum and not 
tell a word even in the third degree. Some kids 
couldn’t be in the gang because they would tell every- 
thing, and some didn’t have the nerve to go robbin’. 
The guys with a record were looked up to and admired 
by the young guys. A stool-pigeon was looked down 
on and razzed and could not stay with the gang. 

“The guys stayed together and helped each other 
out of trouble. They were always planning new crimes 
and new ways to get by without being caught. Every 
one hated the police. Anybody who was friendly to the 
police was not trusted. The plans were always secret, 
and anybody who talked about them to fellows outside 
or to the police became an enemy of the Pirates.” 

I could relate scores of these stories from the rec- 
ords in this research and from those given to me by 
Doctor Shaw. The District attorney thinks a jail sen- 
tence would cure these boys and be a warning to others. 
Let us hear from Doctor Shaw’s record one boy’s story 
as to what happens in your jails, and what a moral 
tonic a jail sentence administers 1 Will my honorable 
opponent please listen? This boy says: 

“When a fellow first arrives in jail he is a little shy, 
but this soon wears off and he considers himself ‘an 
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old-timer,’ a ‘Tbig shot.’ The main topic of conversa- 
tion was always about stealing. One guy would tell 
about the burglaries he had done or the big Jobs he had 
put over. One cell buddy, Stub, a short guy, was in 
for petty larceny. He was the laughing-stock of the 
crowd. 

“The old-timers would enjoy giving advice to the 
newcomers about how to plead and what to say. They 
were good story-tellers. One old-timer, by the name 
of Slim, was a great story-teller. All of his stories 
were of big burglaries and bank robberies. We all 
listened and was thrilled. In two days we was all good 
chums. I tried to be Just like the old-timers, especially 
Slim. He rolled his own cigarettes, so I rolled mine, 
although I had money for tailor-made ones.” 

Let another boy speak for himself. It might have 
been your boy had he been in that neighborhood. He 
says : 

“The first time I ever stole anything, I didn’t realize 
I was stealin’; I Just thought it was an interesting 
game. It happened when I was seven years old.” 

What is the use, ladies and gentlemen of the Jury, 
to go further with the life of that boy except to say he 
soon became a delinquent, skilled in all the crime pat- 
terns of the neighborhood, and before long was an ex- 
pert thief? He winds up his long story by saying of 
his first burglary, 

“As I look back now, it seemed natural and I didn’t 
have much fear or think it was wrong. . . . Within a 
few weeks I became an expert shoplifter. I liked the 
new game of stealmg I had learned, and it really was 
a game, and I played it whole-heartedly. I forgot 
about school almost entirely. Compared to stealing 
and playing in the Loop, school-life was monotonous 
and uninteresting.” 

I want the District Attorney to hear the story of 
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one more "boy before be says anything more to yon 
abont “intentional wrong-doing.” Here a gang of 
boys started ont to rob a bntcber shop. You don’t re- 
alize bow these things happen until you hear the boys 
talking among themselves, or opening up their real 
hearts to the sympathetic social worker. This little 
fellow says: 

“We all went up to the back door, and my brother 
got a bos and stood on it and tried the transom and it 
opened. It was too little for my brother or the other 
guys to get through. Then I was thrilled when they 
said I’d have to crawl through the transom. That tvas 
the hide of wiy whole life. 

“I was only eight and very small, but I was too 
thrilled to say no. My brother boosted me up on his 
shoulders, and I crawled through the transom and un- 
locked the window and let the big guys in. I felt like 
a big shot after that, and that’s why the big guys called 
me the ‘Baby Bandit.’ ” 

Now, ladies and gentlemen of the jury, you have 
been taught all your lives that crime is inhuman and 
unnatural. But don’t you see how it begins as one 
of the most human and natural things in the world? 
And don’t you see there are great areas in your city 
where these crime patterns are tanght as if they were 
as natural and human a part of life as it is for your 
boys to be taught baseball, or for older boys in college to 
teach each other the styles of dress, the secrets and 
customs of their fraternities, and the patterns of their 
cultural life? 

Now that you have seen how crime is largely an ideal 
of social conduct in many neighborhoods in your city, 
let us go over one of the many maps which Doctor 
Shaw has prepared and see where these delinquency 
and crime areas are, and how the populations of these 
areas have changed, although the old crime traditions 
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have not changed. This partienlar map shows only the 
places of residence of the 9,243 boys between ten and 
seventeen years of age who were handled by the Chi- 
cago police during the year 1926. Do you realize there 
are nearly ten thousand boys and three thousand girls 
handled by your police every year, chiefly because they 
have learned, have been actually taught, these patterns 
of crime ? Doctor Shaw has prepared numerous other 
maps in this great research for different years and dif- 
ferent types of offenders, but this one tells the essen- 
tial story of them all. 

I think even a map will lay hold of your hearts if 
you will take an imaginary journey about Chicago, us- 
ing Doctor Shaw for your guide. On this map there 
are eight radial lines running from the Loop to the 
borders of the city. For each square mile of territory 
that each line crosses. Doctor Shaw has set down a 
figure which represents the percentage of boys in that 
square mile of the delinquency age — ten to seventeen 
years — who were dealt with in 1926 by the police. This 
he calls “the delinquency rate.” 

Let us start at the northeast corner of the Loop, 
near Marshall Field’s store and the Masonic Temple. 
As you look over the three square miles to the north 
and west, you will see the figures 25.6 at the foot of 
Radials I, II, and III. This sets out the startling fact 
that one-fourth of all the boys between ten and seven- 
teen years old in that area were arrested by the police 
in this one year alone I 

On the west side of the Loop you will observe the 
delinquency rate is 21.5, and the rate in the two square 
miles south of the Loop at the foot of Eadials VII and 
VIII is 26.6. 

Let us go back now to the starting-point and journey 
northward along the Lake Front through the Irving 
Park and Bryn Mawr neighborhoods, and we find an 
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astounding decrease in the number of delinquent boys. 
When we reach the Devon and Evanston neighbor- 
hoods, we see that not a single boy during 1926 was ar- 
rested for delinquency. Do you honestly believe, ladies 
and gentlemen of the jury, that the boys near the 
Loop are naturally twenty-five times as bad as the boys 
in the north part of the city? 

If you go back to the Loop and journey out along 
Eadials II, III, IV and V, through the district of sub- 
stantial working men’s homes, and on through the resi- 
dential and commuters’ zones, you meet the same as- 
tonishing decrease. If you should use the number of 
delinquent boys and girls as your sole criterion, you 
might easily imagine you were journeying toward the 
City of Grod. And it might not be so much imagination 
either ! 

Let us go next to the south side of the Loop and 
travel along the Lake Front toward the South Chi- 
cago steel mills and the Lake Calumet industrial re- 
gions. You will see that through the first three miles 
the delinquency rate is nearly one-fourth, but through 
the fourth mile only about one boy out of eleven is ar- 
rested instead of one out of four. Then for the next four 
miles only about one boy out of fifty gets into trouble 
with the police. However, when you come within range 
of the smoke and grime of the South Chicago industrial 
region, the rate suddenly rises again, and about one 
boy out of eleven is arrested. 

If you go around Lake Calumet and come back to the 
Loop through the Chicago stockyards, you will again 
find these astonishing and depressing similarities be- 
tween the alleged badness of the boys and the obvious 
badness of the neighborhood. 

We come now to the startling climax of this great 
human drama which Doctor Shaw and his colleagues, 
with such high technical refinement, have unrolled be- 
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fore Tis. Tlie District Attorney will assure you that we 
have not learned much of anything, and that the slum 
areas have always had more crime than the good resi- 
dence areas. He will tell you that the thugs, the thieves 
and gangsters, and wicked people generally just natu- 
rally drift into the cheap rooming-house districts where 
they can conceal their identities. A beautiful theory, 
but this great research has given the comforting notion 
a rude shock. For Doctor Shaw has made the surpris- 
ing revelation, as I have already intimated, that the 
districts of very little crime are occupied now chiefly 
by the very same people and their children who form- 
erly lived in the low districts with their high rates of 
delinquency and crime. In short, the good people 
formerly lived where the bad people live now, and 
when they lived there they were just as bad as the bad 
people who are living there to-day. 

■» I repeat what I said at the beginning — ^the people 
have changed, but the crime and delinquency have not 
changed. 

Men may come and men may go, but the polluted and 
poisoned stream of bad housing, poverty and human 
; anonymity goes on poisoning human nature for ever. 

I It probably always has and, until city councils, real- 
i estate boards, chambers of commerce and city planners 
* do something about it, it always will. 

You can not fully appreciate the unexpected climax 
of this drama until you understand how the popula- 
tions of these low districts have been changed by the 
waves of foreign immigrants whose energy and im- 
agination have made the miracle of Chicago. The first 
great wave came during the decades following 1850 and 
was almost exclusively Herman and Irish. Following 
these came the immigrants from Scandinavia, mainly 
after the Civil War. This migration reached its peak 
in 1910. These were followed by the Polish — ^largely 
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Jewish— and Italian peoples, whose migrations reached 
their peaks in 1914. During the last twenty years there 
has been an enormous movement of the southern rural 
Negro into the city. 

“In each case,” Doctor Shaw said to me, “the proc- 
ess has always been the same. The most recent im- 
migrants get a footing in the areas of lowest rents 
around the Loop and large industrial centers and dis- 
place the population ahead of them. Those who are 
pushed out soon buUd up better homes and cleaner 
communities, while the newcomers take up the old crime 
customs. As the Germans, Irish and English were 
pushed out, the Scandinavians came in. In turn the 
Scandinavians were pushed out by the Polish Jews 
and Italians. These have now largely given way to the 
Negroes. 

‘‘Yet the crime figures remain almost unchanged! 

“Even where the later Negroes have pushed the* 
earlier ones out into better residence districts, the new 
immigrants take up the old forms and habits of de- 
linquency, while the ones who move into better sections 
drop the old customs to an amazing degree and take on 
the better life of their improved surroundings. 

“As each one of these groups has prospered,” 
Doctor Shaw continued, “it has moved out and built 
separate homes and developed an integrated com- 
munity life. As a result, delinquency and crime have 
dropped like magic. It seems an integrated community 
life tends strongly to integrate a man’s character. 
WTien the old culture that the immigrants have left 
behind them disintegrates in the cheap congested 
districts, character disintegrates with it. A man has 
lost many of the old agencies of living; he is no longer 
a social person, talked about by a wide integrated com- 
munity, but an anonymous unit in a moral chaos. One 
thing he lacks as a moral corrective is the gossip of a 
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socialized neighborhood. Q-ossip is an extremely ef- 
fective means of social control If the gossips do not 
regard acts as anti-social, they are not so regarded, 
no matter what the rest of the world may think. We 
have even traced numbers of particular families who 
formerly lived in the low areas and who have since 
moved out. They and their children come into a new 
world of social patterns, and the rate of delinq^uency 
goes down. 

“Our theory that the social background is an im- 
portant element in crime is reenforced by finding how 
highly specialized the exact methods of committing 
crime become. In one district picking pockets is the 
most common method; in another it is ‘jack rolling,’ 
and so on. We have gangs around the Loop whose 
specialty is shoplifting in a particular way. They cut 
the bottom out of their coat pockets, so they can run 
their hands through them and pick up objects on the 
counter and slip them into the lining behind. 

“Five boys were recently arrested out near Evanston 
for shoplifting by this method. I knew this crime 
pattern must have been carried out there from the 
Loop district. I interviewed each boy, and they all told 
me an older boy named John had taught them the trick. 
When I interviewed John, I found he had only recently 
moved out toward Evanston and that he had formerly 
lived much nearer the Loop. He told me he had there 
been a member of a gang, headed by a boy named Tony, 
who had taught him the trick. Tony, in turn, told me 
he had learned the device when he had been a member 
of a gang of boys in the Loop. ” 

Can you then, ladies and gentlemen of the jury, 
escape the conclusion that, if these three boys before 
you, Tony and Joseph and William, did rob this store, 
as the District Attorney claims, this fact alone does not 
remotely explain the crime or give you much of a clue 
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to the proper treatment? These hoys belong to dif- 
ferent races, and there is one point here I desire shall 
not escape yon : This research gives a strong counter- 
blow to the popular theories that some races have most 
of the virtues while others have most of the vices. We 
see no evidence from this study of the “noble Nordic,” 
the “deceitful Irish,” the “thieving Jew,” the “cun- 
ning Italian, ’ ’ or even the “'low Negro. ’ ’ As each race 
or nationality pushes the other out, the newcomers take 
up the old crime patterns with equal facility, while those 
who move out develop along lines of sounder social 
behavior. 

Nor do these authors maintain, nor do I maintain, 
that social environment is a complete explanation of 
human behavior. Heredity, environment, the intellec- 
tual, emotional, physiological and instinctive factors 
are all concerned, yet we see from this study how ex- 
tremely important is the social situation as the basic 
framework of crime. 

Finally, then, ladies and gentlemen of the jury, while 
the District Attorney has sought in his opening argu- 
ment to play upon your ignorance, I maintain that with 
this masterly study of the great human experiment 
called Chicago before you, he can no longer do so. He 
can not do it, nor can any other district attorney any- 
where do it. This study has shown, as none other ever 
has done, that when you put people previously good 
into bad homes and remove the support of the old cul- 
tural habits and loyalties, you tend to make them bad; 
and, vice versa, when you put people previously bad 
into good homes and give them an integrated com- 
munity life and those mental and emotional supports 
yrhich hmnan nature imperiously demands, you tend 
powerfully to make them good. 

These findings also bring before you in a new and 
'dramatic setting a fact brutally overlooked in nearly 
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all pnMie opinion abont crime: all criminals wer& ai 
one time children. And just so long as you maintain 
those real-estate areas where the Fagins and Artful 
Dodgers are waiting to teach children crime, you are 
going to have Tonys and Williams and Josephs on 
trial before you. You will always have a District 
Attorney who, as an official, will be pleading for punish- 
ment, but who, with his human heart, will be pleading 
for mercy. And you will have nobody possessing 
enough wisdom to know what to do. Nobody can do 
real justice to these boys now, because it is years and 
years too late. You can never do justice until you re- 
move the schools where crime is taught as a regular ap- 
proved part of the curriculum. 

Your city and every city talks glibly about the 
“breeding-grounds of crime.” Then, in the name of 
high heaven, why not remove them and put in their 
places the breeding grounds of character? Your own 
scholars have shown you not only that it can be done, 
but that here in Chicago on a grand, historic scale it 
has been done. Your own history shows you how yon 
have yourselves created the hells where crime grows 
as a true native product, but it also shows you how these 
hells can be removed. All you need to do is to gather 
the might and intelligence the heart and brain of your 
justly famous city builders in one united drive to for- 
ward constructively this great economic, social and 
human process. 

You thought, ladies and gentlemen of the jury, yon 
were called here to try the case of the people against 
these boys, but your scholars have shown you that yon 
and Chicago and Illinois and America have the vastly 
greater ease of these boys against the people. And 
when the people have established their alibi, these boys 
will easily establish theirs. Not until the people shall 
have freed themselves from the guilt of a vast and 
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tragic crime agair^t cMldliood can tMs court or any 
court mete out true justice ; and only tlien will the. great 
human dream of America, of giving to all its children 
an equal chance for character, education and the pur- 
suit of happiness, be brought to its realization. 


chaptee xxxm 


You are wrong if you helieve 

THAT THEBE IS A LAW OP COMPENSATION 
IN NATIJEE 

OiiB of the favorite themes of poets and philosophers, 
especially those of the mystical type, has been that 
everything wonld come out all right in the end, that 
action and reaction, bonnd and rebound were equal. 
I must admit it is a grand and comforting conception. 
It makes us feel there is an all-pervading law “outside 
ourselves, that makes for righteousness,” a generous 
general principle of nature that guarantees that all 
things shall “work together for good to them that love 
the Lord.” 

Anything, Manstreet, provided it is not positively 
childish from a scientific standpoint, which makes for 
nobility, dignity and beauty in the lives of men, I be- 
lieve should be encouraged. It may be that this kind 
of truth — ^this truth of life, this truth of experience — • 
may turn out to be truer than what appears to be 
scientific truth. While I am pleading in these talks that 
the wider use of "science wffl add' to life’s happiness 
and spiritual values more than any other single phase 
of experience, yet, in our reflective moods, we grow 
almost appalled at the meagerness of science when we 
compare it to the whole of life and to the possibilities 
of human experience. So, if one wishes to go beyond 
the few scientific facts which the recently awakened 
critical intelligence of man has discovered about his 
universe, and construct an imaginary world where 
every evil is compensated by some good, every weak- 
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ness by some strength, every misfortune by some 
good fortune, it may bring a peace, poise and con- 
fidence into one’s life wMeb in itself may “compen- 
sate” for any error the scientist might discover in 
such thinking. 

The Asiatic races, especially the Hindu, believe they 
have achieved a grandeur of life by this philosophy, 
greater than any other concept of life could possibly 
bring. It is the theme that runs all through Emerson’s 
famous essay on Compensation. Many people of high 
intellectuality and profound scholarship have a “satis- 
fyingness” in this outlook, strangely inspiring and 
sustaining. 

I surely have no wish to take from any one a grain 
of sentiment, belief or hope that gives to his life values 
or meanings. Life is just what it means to its posses- 
sor. The game is worth just that portion of the candle 
which lights each man’s own pathway. Yet when I 
survey the filth, the maudlin superstitions, the political 
chaos, the brutal social castes, the chronic famine and 
pestilence among the Oriental races, I am forced to be- 
lieve it is largely the outcome of their complacent ac- 
ceptance of things as they are, their belief that some 
other world or existence will compensate for the evils 
and miseries of this one. Then when I turn and survey 
the more robust and dynamic life of the Western races, 
which I think is largely the outcome of their philosophy 
of life, their fearless questioning of nature, in short, 
their science, I am inclined to accept what seems ob- 
viously the more profitable philosophy, whether true 
or false in an eternal sense. If we are pragmatists, or 
at least practical-minded- (which I confess, is a 
shallow definition of Charles S. Pierce’s great prag- 
matic philosophy), we may surmise that the work- 
ability of this philosophy is Hkewise a guarantee of 
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its truth, its truth in the sense of adding to the vain®, 
colors and meanings of existence.* 

If we descend from grand and universal philosophies 
and principles to the practical conduct of life here and 
now, I believe science has found no evidence of this 
glorious theory of compensation. Indeed the sweep 
of evidence is quite to the contrary. True, there is 
action and reaction, and bound and rebound in nature. 
It makes a fruitful theme, especially, for cultists and 
mystics, to apply this quite obvious fact of physical 
nature to the workings of every-day life. They reason 
. that because there is ebb and flow to the tide, day and 
night, rain and sunshine, the light and the dark of the 
moon, negative and positive electricity, etc., therefore, 
fortune and misfortune, happiness and unhappiness, 
strength and weakness, the loss of friends and the gain- 
ing of new ones, the loss of money and the finding of an 
unexpected bank-roll are equally guaranteed by the 
laws of nature, especially by the law of cause and effect. 
It is a bit upsetting to the theory to discover, as the 
physicists assure us, that the law of cause and effect is 
> not true ! 

: Of course it is a long lane that has no turning. A 

I man who has had a great deal of bad luck often has a 
\ run of good luck. If you play long enough your good 
\ hands at bridge will equal your bad hands. But these 
\ are merely statistical truths. They are simply the 
''piitcome of general averages. They are not necessarily 
related to each other by any law of cause and effect. 

*I miglit interject tliat I do not believe tlie miseries of tbe Oriental 
races are altogether due to their religions and philosophies of other- 
worldliness- I think a large proportion of them are due to their un- 
controlled birth-rate. They have too many children ; and any nation 
with too many children is going to be chronically miserable. But even 
this opposition to a scientific reduction of the birth-rate is probably 
seated in the individual or racial philosophy. This, however, is a 
' digression. 
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Bad hands at bridge do not cause good hands, good 
cycles of business do not cause depressions, nor is the 
reverse true. Nobility of character is not the cause of 
a great man’s occasional derelictions. If there were 
such causal relations, there would be no reason for 
effort and no foundation to belief. We would know 
that the good man was ultimately going to turn out bad, 
and the bad roan was certain to become a saint. We 
would know that every success is bound to be followed 
by failure, and all the fun would be taken out of suc- 
ceeding. 

When We look at it in this light, compensation, in- 
stead of being a philosophy of hope, becomes a philos- 
ophy of unmitigated despair. It is a discouragement 
of all effort, a paralyzer of all persistence and will. 
It leaves out of account the skill, energy and cour- 
age of the player in the game of life, by which the skil- 
ful player with a poor hand can win the money of the 
poor player with a good hand. 

The theory of compensation is also a denial of the 
whole principle of biological evolution. For, if I un- 
derstand anything about organic evolution after toil- 
ing for a generation to understand it, its very essence 
consists in its progressive mastery over environment, 
the increasing capacity of the organism to shape its 
own ends. If compensation is the law of nature, then 
man is an oyster, the victim of environment, the will- 
o’-the-wisp of fortune, the jest of chance and change. 
Nor is it necessary to postulate any doctrine of the 
“freedom of the will” to justify the theory that evo- 
lution is the progressive capacity of the organism to 
react profitably to its environment. Such a concept 
does not of necessity follow. 

Whether we look at evolution as a steady emergence 
of life onward and upward until it arrives at God, as 
Lloyd Morgan and his followers have conceived it, or 
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as a mere increase in meelianical complexity, as Her- 
bert Spencer and many others have conceived it, or as 
an endless creative process, joyous in its own activity, 
as Bergson has conceived it, matters little for our 
present practical purpose. Its consummate product is 
at present, in so far as we can see, the individuality 
of man, an organism with enormous capacities to 
manipulate environment, and to react with increasing 
profit to the very manipulations that he brings about. 

If, then, man has any individuality, any capacity 
either to choose or change the elements of life and cir- 
cumstance which nature offers him, the theory that he 
is the victim of some overmastering law of compensa- 
tion is a direct denial of all that evolution has wrought. 
It reduces him from the status of manhood to the 
status of a manikin, from an individuality to a 
sort of super-automaton. I say super-automaton be- 
cause the “eompensationists” will allow him to run for 
a while to suit himself, or to think he is suiting himself, 
to enjoy the pleasures of sin or virtue for a season, but, 
in the end, he is to be checkmated by this awful and 
implacable agency or process or principle of compensa- 
tion inherent in the very nature of things. Emerson 
managed somehow to extract a lot of fun out of this 
point of view ; but I have never been able to see how or 
why, unless it be that the so-called “New England 
conscience ” permitted “grounds of joy” denied to us 
later and, by this view, less worthy mortals. 

It may be, of course, that we are the victims of 
compensation and that all our personal efforts, hopes 
and desires are useless. Still we like to think, as Wil- 
liam James pointed out, that we are in a real fight, that 
there is something to be won or lost by the persistence, 
courage and ingenuity of our efforts. We like to think 
that certain courses of conduct pay and pay eternally, 
and that our wages are not going to be docked, and our 
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coin rendered wortMess by some over-mastering fate. 
Tbis feeling that life is a fight and a worth-while one, 
and that the rewards of effort are not going to be 
snatched from ns, — ^snrely this has been one of the 
dynamic spiritual forces in making Western civiliza- 
tion. Whether it be a grander or nobler civilization 
than any other, it is certainly a civilization character- 
ized by energy; we feel as though we are doing some- 
thing and going somewhere, whether we are or not. 
Perhaps the compensationists are right in thinking 
that we are merely on a grand merry-go-round, that 
while we believe we are riding gallant horses, bridled 
dragons and saddled tigers to some triumphant issue, 
as a matter of fact we shall soon be back at the starting- 
point with the organ-grinder wheezing the same old 
monotonous tune. According to them every leap we 
make forward is compensated by a grand movement 
of the universal machinery carrying us just as far 
backward. We have achieved nothing that is perma- 
nent, no success that is valid, no meaning of life that 
has added to its totality. 

While for all practical purposes the chief refutation 
of the theory of compensation has come from the 
biological sciences, it is in this field that the popular 
mind is most convinced of its truth. Even in our West- 
ern civilization the law of compensation, as applied to 
man’s mental and physical characteristics, is almost 
universally believed. And, like all popular notions and 
all untruth, it is extremely destructive. It takes 
mainly the form of believing that if a man has great 
strength in one direction this must be compensated 
by great weakness in another. If a man has great 
ability for abstract thought, he must have a poor 
memory. This belief holds that blind persons have an 
extraordinary sense of touch, that quick learners are 
quick forgetters, that artists, musicians and imagina- 
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tive writers are lacking in common sense, that great 
power of concentrating the mind on one thing is as- 
sociated with a lower power to think about a great 
many things, that scientists have poor business ability, 
that people who can work rapidly are inaccurate, that 
men of great intellect are likely to have weak bodies, 
that feeble-minded persons are physically stronger 
than people with keen intellects, that the good die 
young, and that child prodigies peter out, and so on 
world without end. Some of these beliefs you and I 
have considered elsewhere. It may be worthwhile 
noticing here that they have their origin largely in the 
doctrine of compensation. 

More than twenty years ago Professor Thorndike of 
Columbia in his now classic work. Educational Psy- 
chology, exploded some of these nonsensical notions 
and noted the explosion of many others. As he 
stated in 1910, “Not all of these and other supposed 
antagonisms . . . have been specifically tested . . ., but 
those which have been so tested have been found in 
gross error.”* 

Thorndike for example showed by actual tests that 
individuals who learned a thousand words more quickly 
than the average remembered more of them after forty 
days than the slower learners. What a little experi- 
ment it takes to knock the “accumulated wisdom of the 
ages” into a cocked hat! 

Thorndike also cites the following: Dr. J. McKeen 
Cattell, in studying the lives of the thousand most fa- 
mous men and women of history, found that eminence 
in artistic lines implied superiority in politics or gen- 
eralship or science more often than the reverse. The 
ten greatest generals of the world, as Thorndike ob- 
serves, would almost certainly write better poetry than 


^Educatioml Esychology^ second edition, Edward Ii. TDIiorndike, Teaeli* 
ers^ College, OolumMa University, Kew York, 1910. 
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ten average men. The ten greatest scientists would 
probably do better in art or business than ten average 
men. It is indeed amazing to find bow beautifully many 
scientists illustrate tbeir own work. I once ventured 
the statement to a friend that I felt certain successful 
dentists have a bigb degree of ability as sculptors. 
To my surprise I found tbe next day that there is a 
sculptors’ club among tbe dentists of New York, with 
a large membership and with some very fine plastio 
and sculptural creations to tbeir credit ! During the war 
we found that college professors and laboratory scien- 
tists, who bad always been reputed of little business 
ability, proved in many cases to be such amazingly 
good business men and executives that a large number 
of them were snapped up at high salaries by leading 
corporations. One distinguished pbycbologist has 
stated that if tbe scientists would wake up and apply 
tbeir talents a little more to business affairs, they could 
take most of tbe money away from tbe captains of 
finance and industry in a single generation. Scientists 
may yet become governors and kings! 

We might cite abundant additional evidence. One of 
tbe most convincing examples has come from the recent 
study of tbe significant association between intelli- 
gence and moral character, as actually measured, in 
tbe now famous study of Doctors Hartsborne and May 
of Yale University. They devised tests for measuring 
tbe tendency of school children to lie, cheat, steal, be 
cooperative, self -controlled and persistent. After test- 
ing over ten thousand children, they found that intelli- 
gence was constantly associated with a good score on 
these six moral traits. There can be no doubt that 
intelligent adults tend toward better social conduct 
than stupid adults, and tbe same is true of children. 
Prof. Lewis Terman of Stanford found that brilliant 
children aged nine have on tbe average tbe same moral 
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reactions and right social attitudes and conduct as av- 
erage children of the age of fourteen. 

Ee viewing this subject in his recent excellent and 
most readable book, Psychology for 'Students of Edu- 
cation, Prof. Arthur I. Gates of Columbia University 
says : 


“The general tendency is for all types of desir- 
able traits to show some degree or quality of asso- 
ciation. Negative correlcdions among desirable 
traits are very rare. The general fact is that 
weakness in one trait implies weakness in others ; 
mediocrity in one trait implies mediocrity in 
others ; and strength in one strength in others. . . . 
The correlation of intelligence with various desir- 
able, character, volitional and temperamental reac- 
tion tendencies is, as far as we know, positive but 
of moderate magnitude. Superiority in general 
mental ability is correlated positively, but not 
closely . . . with desirable physical traits. If we 
take a large group of individuals of the same age 
and divide them into two groups on the basis of in- 
telligence, we shall find that the brighter group, as 
a whole, is somewhat superior in height, nutrition, 
sensory and motor efficiency, in resistance to dis- 
ease, drugs, malnutrition, exposure, etc., and in 
other respects. . . . General mental ability, then, is 
possibly associated more or less with other desir- 
able traits. . . . We all have our particular strengths 
and weaknesses, but on the average weakness in 
one trait implies weakness in others ; mediocrity 
in one implies mediocrity in others and strength 
in one, strength in others.”* 

This summary of the knowledge in the field made by 
Doctor Gates in 1931 is extremely interesting when 


f ^Quoted by ijeTmissioa ftom Psychology for BtudenU of Biumtion, 
Lrtliur I. Gates, revised edition, The Macmillan Company, New York, 
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compared witk tlie summary by Thorndike in 1910. It 
shows that science has not changed its general con- 
clusions. The popular notion is that science is always 
changing. You often hear the remark, “You can’t put 
much faith in what the scientists say to-day ; to-morrow 
they will be saying just the opposite.” 

It is true that science is always changing, but it is 
rare that it changes its fundamental conclusions. The 
scientist will say something different to-morrow, but 
rarely will he say the opposite. It is nearly always 
something profounder, something truer, but something 
that is a logical advance on what he knew yesterday. 
No doubt the layman gets his wrong impression more 
because of the changes he sees in medical treatment 
than from any other cause. This is not surprising 
when we reflect jthat the practise of medicine is prob- 
ably sixty or seventy per cent, art and common sense 
and thirty or forty per cent, science. The scientific 
foundations of medical science while constantly chang- 
ing are always advancing. It is very rare that they 
are reversed. This general characteristic of all science 
is wittily summed up by Prof. E. G. Conklin, biologist 
of Princeton, when he says that science always goes 
forward by zigzag but you never can tell whether it is 
a zig or a zag. 

The prime thing to remember, Manstreet, is that 
science always goes forward and never backward. And 
it is the only thing in the whole world that does always 
go forward. That is, as I have repeatedly pointed out, 
it is the only way of using the mind by which knowl- 
edge can be progressively accumulated. 

So we find, when we examine human nature, that 
there is a tendency for strength to be linked with 
strength and not with weakness. This is true when you 
apply it to men in the mass. Of course, you will find 
individual exceptions. The association is not as strong 
as we might wish. But it is there and it can be de- 
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pended on. And in my belief it is one of the greatest 
discoveries in all science, and furnishes our hope of 
improving the inborn character and strength of the 
human race. It signifies that if we can improve men 
in any one quality we shall thereby automatically im- 
prove all human nature. If we can raise the level of 
intelligence, that in itself will raise the average level 
of good- will, of social morality, of physical health, 
of sanity and all that men prize. 

If the theory of compensation were true, that strength 
is usually linked with weakness, then all hope of race 
improvement would have to be abandoned. Fortun- 
ately, however, as with all popular notions, we dis- 
cover that the opposite of the general belief is the true 
and dependable fact of nature. We see, therefore, 
from another angle that if we wish to make the world 
better and happier we can do it only by abandoning 
our popular notions and superstitions. While science 
may sometimes mislead us for a moment, it is the only 
safe and sure guide for mankind toward a larger and 
happier day. And that is because science is the dis- 
interested use of the intelligence. 



Chaptes XXXIV 


You are wrong if you believe 

THAT EDUCATING PARENTS WILL IN- 
CREASE THE BRAIN-POWER OF THEIR 
CHILDREN 

Peop. Edwiit Gbant Conklist’s famous saying, 
“Wooden legs are not inJierited but -wooden heads 
are,” pretty well sums up one of the most important 
discoveries in the history of mankind. I imagine that 
no other popular notion has had more influence upon 
the stream of human history than the belief that 
wooden legs and other improvements of the individual 
are inherited, while wooden heads need not be in- 
herited, provided we take sufficient pains to overcome 
their woodenness by education. In other words, Man- 
street, probably the most influential misconception 
that the human mind has ever held, the one on which it 
has spent the most money, and which in the long run 
has probably wrought more damage, is the notion that 
if a parent improves himself by the care and exercise 
of his body, his mind or his moral character, this auto- 
matically causes his children to be born of better 
physical, mental or moral constitution. It has always 
been believed that some of the improvements of the 
parent would be transmitted to the bodies and minds 
of the offspring. You believe it, everybody except a 
few scientists believes it. Probably one-half the money 
we raise by taxation and expend for public education, 
public health and hygiene, and the care of weaklings 
and defectives, is expended with the belief that we are 
improving the health, character and intelligence of the 
coming generations. 
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Since tlie questions involved in this general prob- 
lem are so nnmerons, so complex and so highly tech- 
nical, it is impossible to review the massive and 
strongly indicative experiments unfavorable to the 
view that the acquirements of the parents are trans- 
mitted to the children. I have on my shelves a large 
body of the laboratory reports of numerous investi- 
gations. Every high-school biology has some brief 
statement of the general problem. It is a question that 
has roused more controversy than probably any other 
one in the field of biology or sociology. If you really 
wish to understand it, you will find it is about as in- 
volved and difficult as the quantum theory of the na- 
ture of energy. 

Since I discussed this question at length in two 
previous volumes* I shall mention here only some very 
recent developments. Excellent reviews of the evi- 
dence for and against will be found in the volumes 
noted below. t The popular notion that improving the 
parents will improve the children is based on the as- 
sumption that the body cells and egg- or germ-cells are 
all alike and are improved by exercise. This notion 
was shattered when the German biologist Weissman, 
prior to 1900 discovered the germ-cells to be separate 
from the body cells. As I have said elsewhere, they 
are much like coins carried in the pocket. What hap- 
pens to the body probably affects them very little if 
at all. . 

*T'he Fmit of the Family Tree (1924) and The Next Age of Man 
(1927), The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 

t^^Axe Acquired Characters Inherited!^’ by T. H. Morgan, The Yale 
Feview, Jnly 1924. Copyright by the Tale Publishing Association, New 
Haven, Conn. 

The Biological Basis of Human Behavior, by H. S. Jennings, W, W. 
Norton and Company, New York, 1930. 

Heredity and Human Afairs, by Edward M. East, Charles Scribner'a 
. Sons, New York, 1927. 

.Heredity in Ma% by B. Buggies Gates, 87 charts and illustrations, 
Macmillan and Company, New York, 1929. 
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One of tlie more recent experiments was carried ont 
by Prof. William McDongall, of Duke University. His 
claim was that he had taught wild rats to swim through 
a maze and recognize an electric light at the end of one 
of the alleys as an unsafe place to land. They soon 
found that if they tried to climb out where the electric 
light was stationed they would receive an electric shock, 
but by turning into another alley that had no light at 
the far end they could land without this disagreeable 
experience. Professor McDongall claimed that the off- 
spring of each generation learned this experience with 
fewer and fewer trials. He deduced that the education 
had been inherited. Unfortunately for this bold con- 
clusion, Dr. K. S. Lashley of the University of Chi- 
cago, an extremely careful experimenter, secured some 
of Professor McDongall ’s rats which had become gen- 
iuses through inheriting the education of their an- 
cestors. Doctor Lashley showed me the water maze 
where he put some of his own wild rats, whose an- 
cestors had never had any such education, into com- 
petition with Professor McDongall ’s rat geniuses. 
These rats of Lashley beat Professor McDongall ’s 
rats by a significant margin on the first trial! 

Hundreds of other experiments have been per- 
formed of this general character, and they have all 
ended in similar fiascos. 

Thousands of experiments have been made to try 
to improve or damage the egg itself, and see if this in- 
jury or improvement shows up in the children. The 
problem is enormously complex. The sum of it is, 
however, that it is extremely difficult to affect the egg 
without killiug it. If it should happen that the agent 
used to affect the egg, such, for example, as alcohol 
or X-rays, killed only the weaker eggs, this would re- 
sult in improving the breed, since only the stronger 
reproductive cells would weather the onslaught. A 
number of biologists, particularly Pearl of Johns Hop- 
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kins, Hanson and Hoys of Washington University, Mc- 
Dowell of the Carnegie Institution and Stockhard of 
Cornell, have performed experiments in which they 
have kept animals such as rats, guinea pigs, fruit-flies 
and chickens under alcohol for a number of genera- 
tions, In the long run this seems to have led to an 
improvement in the breed. Pearl was the first to sug- 
gest that this was due to the fact that the alcohol had 
killed the weaker germ-cells. It is the best explana- 
tion so far advanced for the cause of the improvement. 
One can only speculate whether this has been true of 
the human family in its use of alcohol, but there is 
certainly no crucial evidence against it. 

The most important new development and one of far- 
reaching importance is that of turning a stream of 
X-rays on the germ-cell. Among our chief American 
experimenters in this field are Little, formerly presi- 
dent of the University of Michigan, Stoddard of Mis- 
souri, Blakslee of Cold Spring Harbor, and Muller of 
the University of Texas. This seems to affect the off- 
spring, particularly the grandchildren, very markedly. 
Other investigators have studied the effects of radium 
emanations and found them significant. Changes do 
occur in the offspring which are transmitted to future 
generations, where the experiments are continued 
under proper control. So far, however, none of these 
changes can be said to be “improvements.” Some bi- 
ologists have speculated on the possibility that all the 
changes in animals and plants have been brought about 
either by radium emanations or various types of rays 
of energy. In fact, nobody but a fundamentalist could 
believe that the physical and chemical forces of the uni- 
verse do not affect the germ-cell. Many biologists, 
probably a majority, are pretty thoroughgoing me- 
chanists and believe that the physico-chemical processes 
of the universe create the germ-cell and thus life itself. 
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While, therefore, the germ-cell has apparently been 
modified so that the offspring are different from the 
parents, and while some of these differences, or “muta- 
tions,” as the biologists call them, are apparently 
transmitted, yet all this presents very little comfort to 
those who propose to improve the inborn characters of 
the human race by some necromancy of education. As 
Professor East remarks, “Those who hope to get blue 
birds from cuckoo’s eggs hatched in a blue bird’s nest 
are doomed to disappointment.” We certainly have to 
give up the notion that if a mother practises musical 
exercises, or paints pictures however strenuously, it 
will cause her children to be appreciably more musical 
or more artistic. If she is herself musical and marries 
a musical man most or all of the children will have con- 
siderable musical ability. If she marries an unmusical 
man she might still have one or two fairly musical chil- 
dren out of half a dozen. And it is so with all human 
abilities. It is probably so, too, with human health, 
long life, moral character, sanity, insanity or any other 
human characteristic. They are all doubtless due to 
some extent to the nature of the chemical packages in 
the germ-cell. And they are all greatly influenced also 
by the environment in which the individual is reared. 

But the prime purpose of this talk, Manstreet, is to 
plead with you not to put all of your money, faith and 
energy on environment in the belief that it alone will 
improve the coming generations. Put some of it, I 
beg of you, on heredity. In one sense all of a man’s 
mental and physical traits are inherited, and in another 
sense they are all due to the environment. The egg will 
not grow without proper moisture, warmth and nourish- 
ment. But no amount of -moisture, warmth and nour- 
ishment will produce the egg. And it is extremely for- 
tunate that it is very hard to change the egg in such 
a way as to change future generations. If it were easy. 
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Manstreet, every parent, school board, social agent or 
politician conld change the inborn character of the 
generations that are to follow ns. Appalling thought ! 
Fortunately, nature has made this almost impossible. 

All this means, Manstreet, that we shall continue our 
efforts to educate people and improve their lives be- 
cause this gives to life its happiness and significance ; 
but it is a piece of extraordinary good fortune that you 
and I have not inherited the effects of either the sins 
or the virtues of our ancestors. We have as good a 
chance in life as they had. The kind of persons they 
were determines to a considerable extent the kind of 
persons we are; but the kind of things they did, whether 
good or bad, the fortunes or misfortunes they under- 
went, have probably in nowise changed us. In short, 
it is a very optimistic discovery that nature guarantees 
to every man his own chance, the chance of his inborn 
strength and weakness. Out of these he must build 
whatever character he can and achieve whatever hap- 
piness is possible; but fortunately he is not weighed 
down by the mistakes and follies of the thousands of 
generations that have preceded him; and just as for- 
tunately his own mistakes and follies will not be tied 
as a millstone about the necks of the children of the 
future. 



Chaptbk XXXV 


You are wrong if you believe 

THAT THE LAW OF CAUSE AND EFFECT IS 

TEUE 

That the law of cause and effect is true is a notion, 
Manstreet, which I can not refute from any knowledge 
of my own, because I am neither a professional physi- 
cist nor mathematician. But this is the case with nearly 
all the knowledge any one has. The very greatest 
scientist is compelled to take the word of his fellow 
scientists in the laboratory down the hall or across the 
quadrangle in the fields of science which lie outside his 
own area of original knowledge. 

This goes straight to the prime characteristic of 
science which I have by iteration been endeavoring to 
impress on yoiir mind throughout these discussions. 
It is the only method of studying nature by which knowl- 
edge may be steadily accumulated. All mystical think- 
ing about the universe, expressed, as it usually is, in 
poetry, art, or some form of metaphysical jargon, can 
never add to that body of “systematized positive 
knowledge” we call science. 

In science you can depend on what the other fellow 
tells you. You can add it to your own stock in trade; 
what is more, you can make it your starting-point for 
new conquests of the unknown. If you question what 
the scientist tells you, he can show you how he arrived 
at his results. Or you can, if you have the training and 
opportunity, try them over again yourself. If, how- 
ever, you are fairly well acquainted with the funda- 
mental principles of good scientific work, you can judge 
with considerable success the reliability of his con- 
clusions without being compelled to repeat his analyses. 
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If you are not able to do this, you can make inquiries 
among a number of his colleagues and, without much 
difficulty, ascertain the scientific standing of his work. 

Consequently I have no difficulty in accepting at their 
full value the statements made about the physical world 
by men who have a high standing with their own col- 
leagues in physics and chemistry. And the most star- 
tling thing the physicists have told us recently, probably 
the most significant thing they ever have told us is that 
the so-called law of cause and effect will have to go 
overboard! It does not express a correct concept of 
the operations of the physical universe. Undoubtedly 
you should know this, Manstreet, and begin to think 
about it and try to teach your neighbors and your 
children to think about it because the denial of the law 
of cause and effect is likely to work a revolution in 
man’s outlook on life, destiny and the world. 

Eecent discoveries bring us up squarely against the 
astounding concept that we are probably living in a 
universe which we can never understand. And this 
is all the more revolutionary because the physicists 
inform us that the reason we can never understand 
the universe is not because our instruments are imper- 
fect or our mathematical formulse burdened with dis- 
crepancies which time and patience might remedy, but 
because, from the very nature and structure of the 
thing we call knowledge, we can not bring the ultimate 
phenomena of the universe within its scope. They 
inform us that we have believed in the so-called unn 
formityof nature, that all things in nature are subject to 
immutable ‘ law, ’ ’ that nothing happens in the universe 
without a sufficient reason, and that, by taking sufficient 
pains and being sufficiently clever we can unearth that 
reason — ^they say we have believed all this in the past 
because of our limited knowledge. 

The physicists, however, now believe they have ar- 
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rived at the -ultimate structural elements out of wMch 
the universe is built, the injSnitely little. These struc- 
tural elements they call electrons, protons and photons. 
And they inform us that the action and the reaction of 
these electrons, protons and photons on one another 
are not unders-tandable and are not subject to law. 

Of course, you will likely say that this is because they 
have not studied them sufficiently, that this is an intelli- 
gent and intelligible universe, that the mind of man can 
understand all things and, therefore, we shall soon 
understand the infinitely small. But the physicists 
will not accept such glib answers. They inform us 
that from the very nature of the case the action and 
reaction of the ultimate particles can not be analyzed 
and, therefore, it is meaningless to look in them for the 
details which might enable us to understand them. To 
understand any situation we must get into some sort 
of connection with it; we must ourselves experience 
some sort of interaction with it. But scientists have 
come to the belief from actual experiment that the in- 
teraction of electrons and protons and the “bullets of 
radiation,” called photons, is the smallest interaction 
that can possibly take place. We can not analyze a 
thing that is smaller than the smallest thing that could 
possibly be devised to measure if. The interaction of 
these ultimates, since it can not be analyzed, can not 
be explained. It is impossible from the very nature of 
knowledge to explain a thing that has no intelligible 
relationships, no measurable parts. As a consequence 
knowledge vanishes and anything beyond these ulti- 
mate interactions is meaningless. 

In other words the physicist suddenly finds himself 
in a universe from which the bottom has dropped out. 
He finds himself standing on the edge of nowhere. 
Intelligence can not grasp what is unintelligible. Ap- 
palling as it may seem, the physicist has revealed to 
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Tis that we are living in a world which can never be 
comprehended by the human mind ! 

Now it would be surprising, Manstreet, if these state- 
ments were clear to you, because they are certainly 
not very clear to me. They are merely my effort 
to state baldly in a few words my dim compre- 
hension of these revolutionary discoveries and con- 
clusions. I have, indeed, read certain discussions time 
and again and pondered over them in an effort to ad- 
just my mind to the changed world to which the physi- 
cists believe they have introduced us. I am particularly 
indebted to some papers by Prof. P. W. Bridgman, a 
distinguished physicist and Hollis Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy in Harvard University. 
I have wrestled also with some of the papers by Prof. 
Arthur Compton of the University of Chicago, who re- 
ceived the Nobel prize for his researches on the struc- 
ture of light. I have struggled, mostly in vain, to get 
some inkling of a famous address, entitled The Prin- 
ciple of Uncertainty, delivered by Doctor Heisenberg 
of Germany before the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science in 1928, where it created in- 
tense excitement. But I have been aided most by the 
papers of Professor Bridgman because he has in them 
made an effort, and I think succeeded as well as the 
nature of language will permit, to describe the signifi- 
cance of these discoveries to intelligent people who 
have a fair degree of acquaintance with general science, 
although the experimental and mathematical processes 
by which the results are reached can be understood only 
by those who are specially trained.* 

^The Vision of Science — The Quantum Theory and Its Stagger- 
ing Significanee, by Prof. P. W. Bridgman, Earper^s Maga^ine^ March, 
1929. (The latter portion of the title is apparently appended by the 
editor.) 

The Meceni Change of Attitude towards the Law of Cause and 
Effectf by Prof. P. W. Bridgman, an address delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin April 21, 1931, published in Science, Maj 22, 1931, 
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Perliaps I can point ont the gist of one or two of 
Professor Bridgman’s excellent illustrations and so 
give you an inkling of what it is all about. 

He says that if you had a billiard ball moving on a 
table without friction and should find that at the end 
of the first second it has moved one foot, you would 
know at the end of two seconds it would be at the two- 
foot mark. But if you were dealing with an electron 
instead of a billiard ball this experiment would fail. 
At the end of two seconds you might sometimes find the 
electron at seven feet and sometimes at five feet, or 
sometimes one or two feet in the opposite direction I 
These are certainly queer capers for a physical object 
to cut, and common sense would say at once that such 
behavior followed no law and was, therefore, unin- 
telligible. While this ideal experiment has not been 
actually performed, many other experiments have been 
performed, and always with complete success, which 
make it certain that this is what would happen if the 
ideal experiment were carried out. 

Professor Bridgman further points out that if an 
electron should strike against a proton or photon, you 
could not tell what would happen as a result of the 
collision. If two billiard balls collided, a school-boy 
could calculate what would happen if he knew the 
velocity, elasticity and position of the balls, and the 
other factors involved. But when electrons, and these 
other ultimate particles of light and electricity out of 
which the universe is built, collide, the result is utterly 
unpredictable. He argues brilliantly with numerous 
illustrations as to why this is true, and why it is known 
to be true. But the upshot of it is that in this world of 
small things the prime feature of the law of cause and 
effect, namely, predictability, has all gone to pieces. 

Curiously enough you have come here into a world 
where the more accurately you measure one thing, the 
less accurately you are able to measure other things ! 
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This is one feature, as I understand it, of Heisenberg’s 
now famous Principle of Uncertainty. You can for ex- 
ample, so I understand him to state, measure the exact 
position of an electron, hut when you do so you sacrifice 
all possibility of measuring the speed at which it is 
'' moving, that is, its velocity. Or, if you choose, you 
can measure its velocity, but if you measure its velocity 
you have to sacrifice the possibility of measuring its 
position. 

This “uncertainty” is due to a characteristic of the 
mind which makes it impossible for us to comprehend 
a fact of nature except in terms of some sort of mea- 
surement. Now, owing to the fact that if we measure 
the position of an electron or bullet of radiation at any 
given time we lose the possibility of predicting what 
its position will be at some subsequent time, or if, 
choosing to measure its velocity, we sacrifice the possi- 
bility of measuring its position, then both the position 
and velocity of the electron can not in principle be 
simultaneously measured. It follows, therefore, that 
the electron can not have both position and velocity 
at the same time; position and velocity, as expressions 
of properties which an electron can simultaneously 
possess, are as a result meaningless. In other words, 
the physicist has come to the end of meaning! 

It is true that when dealing with large things we 
find a high degree of uniformity and, for all practical 
purposes of every-day life, such phenomena do con- 
form to the law of cause and effect. But this is purely 
for statistical reasons and is not an expression of a 
fundamental causal reality. I say statistical and not 
causal because the irregularities in the movements of 
these small particles tend to cancel each other. As a 
result, in the movement of objects large enough to be 
appreciated by our physical senses, such as billiard 
balls or automobiles or the earth or the stars, the gen- 
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eral average of tlie reaction of all tlie particles does 
result in what is well-nigh an infinite uniformity. And 
this uniformity has been expressed in the law of suffi- 
cient reason, or the law of cause and effect. But in 
strict literalness it is only a statistical or average se- 
ries of relationship and is not a fundamental law of 
nature applicable to the ultimate structural elements 
out of which the physical world is built. 

As a consequence, however, of the fact that large- 
scale phenomena are almost infinitely uniform and 
dependable, it is wise to go on conducting our daily 
affairs as usual. We shall continue to dodge automo- 
biles, to refrain from jumping off high places, to resist 
the temptation to twist a mule’s tail or throw matches 
into gunpowder, and generally to pursue habits that 
have so far brought salutary results. But the alter- 
ation in our outlooh on the nature of life and the real 
structure and operation of the universe, resulting from 
these new discoveries, is nevertheless certain to be 
very great. It will take a long time for the most in- 
dustrious and intelligent layman to understand the 
meaning of the disappearance of meaning from his 
universe and grasp its significance. But it is perfectly 
obvious that, unless discoveries to the contrary are 
made, we can no longer look on the universe as one that 
the human intelligence can understand, and this from 
the very limitation of intelligence itself. 

In some persons the revolution may arouse the hos- 
tility that merely exclaims, “It isn’t true.” To others 
it will bring mere bewilderment. But to the man of 
science it will bring both humility and courage to learn 
that his own intelligence is a limited thing and that the 
task of the scientist has finite limits and is not infinite. 

Personally I have no difficulty in abandoning a be- 
lief in the law of cause and effect, because it is obvious, 
as Professor Bridgman points out, that our notion of 
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cause and effect and tlie uniform and dependable be- 
bavior of nature is not a necessity at all but is merely 
a matter of experience. Eatber recent experience, in 
fact, because only scientific peoples bave ever believed 
it. The ancients bad no difficulty whatever in believing 
that things happen without a cause, and that causes 
need not have any uniform effect. But we have been 
taught to believe the law of cause and effect in our 
school books. When we got far enough along to learn 
the law of gravitation, discovered by Sir Isaac New- 
ton, this concept was wrought into our whole outlook 
on life and the world. And when we got to college and, 
in philosophy, learned of the principle of sufficient rea- 
son— that nothing happens in the universe without a 
sufficient reason — ^we felt we were in a secure world 
indeed. I can still see my professor of philosophy. Dr. 
D. W. Fisher, as clearly as though it were yesterday, 
leaning back in his chair when we came to this lesson 
in the history of philosophy and saying with great im- 
pressiveness, “Gentlemen, that is probably the largest 
thought the human mind can think.” 

I wonder what the good doctor, who had an extraor- 
dinarily able mind, would say now when the doctrine 
seems from all present evidence to be a mass of wreck- 
age. The physicist has suddenly found himself on the 
brink of a vast abyss into which he believes his gaze 
can never penetrate. Not because it is too dark or too 
vast, but because of the very nature of light, and the 
limitations of his own vision. 

There is an element of unimaginable grandeur in 
this new and startling situation from the fact that the 
mind has been able to discover its own limitations and 
if the human spirit has the humble and noble courage 
to accept them. Yet, to me, there is in it also an element 
of divine comedy. Men in battle on the brink of death 
often find that some silly joke of a comrade will give 
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tliem more eonrage than the sublimest poetry or the 
profonndest reflections of the philosopher. In a sub- 
lime and awe-inspiring situation before a strange and 
meaningless universe, I find myself recalling a bit of 
doggerel which I came across recently in a trade jour- 
nal, ascribed to Dr. C. V. Young, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Meetings and Publications of the American 
Public Health Association. It is a gem of satire, and 
may really be helpful to that large body of mystically 
and metaphysically inclined persons, who, in the pres- 
ence of a great new discovery of science that jolts their 
personal convictions, lose themselves and satisfy their 
wishful thinking by a flood of rationalizations. The 
verses run ; 

A Mr. Jenkins owned a brink 
On which he used to stand and think 
Of heaven above and earth below 
And why the world was thus and so. 

There is no better place to think 
Large thoughts than on a quiet brink; 

But Mr. J’s became so vast, 

So super-cosmic, that, at last. 

While grappling with what God had wrought, 
He got completely Lost in Thought. 

He disappeared without a sound. 

And — ^what is worse — ^was never found. 

Eeader, I do not say that you 
Or I would disappear from view. 

If we should let our thoughts expand. 

But — ^let us keep them well in hand.* 

I judge that Professor Bridgman would not be in 


*T7ie Kalends of The Williams & Wilkins Company, Baltimore, Md., 
ToL X. No* 2, Eeprinted by permission of the publishers. 
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disagreement with, the intellectual humility which the 
poet here urges upon us, because, he says in substance : 

“Here is a situation new and unthought of. We 
have reached the point where knowledge must stop 
because of the nature of knowledge itself ; beyond 
this point meaning ceases. . . . The world is not a 
world of reason, understandable by the intellect of 
man, but as we penetrate ever deeper, the very law 
of cause and effect, which we had thought to be a 
formula to which we could force God Himself to 
subscribe, ceases to have meaning. . . . 

“ The thesis that this is the structure of the world 
was not reached by >armchair meditation, but it 
is the interpretation of direct experiment. Now 
all experiment is subject to error, and no one can 
say new experimental facts may not be found in- 
compatible with our present interpretation ; all we 
can say is that at present we have no glimmering 
of such a situation. But whether or not the present 
interpretation will survive, a vision has come to the 
physicist in this experience which he will never 
forget; the possibility that the world may fade 
away, elude him and become meaningless because 
of the nature of knowledge itself, has never been 
envisaged before, at least by the physicist, and 
this possibihty must forever keep him humble.” 

When these new concepts get noised about, the man 
in the street, as Professor Bridgman eloquently sug- 
gests, is going to indulge in “a veritable intellectual 
spree of licentious and debauched thinking.” He will 
not like to accept the finiteness of intelligence, or the 
statement that it is meaningless to try to penetrate 
beyond the electron. He will insist that there is surely 
a domain of “reality” that lies beyond. I know my- 
self that our higher- and lower-plane friends and our 
“spiritual evolutionists” are going to insist that man 
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will gradually evolve until lie becomes at borne in this 
higher and purer realm, free from the limitations of 
the physical universe. He will insist that there is 
“something,” some “reality,” beyond the ken of the 
scientist, but to quote Professor Bridgman again: 

“This imagined beyond which the scientist has 
proved he cannot penetrate will become the play- 
ground of the imagination of every mystic and 
dreamer. ... It will be made the substance of the 
soul, the spirits of the dead will populate it; God 
will lurk in its shadows ; the principle of vital proc- 
esses will have its seat here ; and it will be the 
medium of telepathic communication. One group 
will find in the failure of the physical law of cause 
and effect the solution of the age-long problem of 
the freedom of the will ; and on the other hand the 
atheist will find the justification that chance rules 
the universe.” 

Personally I have no philosophical speculations about 
it. The student of science has become so accustomed to 
accepting whatever he finds, and. to endeavoring to 
shape his life to fit the facts of the universe as science 
reveals them, that he goes on his way undisturbed 
whatever may be discovered. Even Emerson remarked 
that if the universe should disappear we could prob- 
ably get along without it. And it seems in one sense 
that is about what has happened. 

But I have always held the belief that the less men 
speculate about things beyond their knowledge, and the 
more they prove whatever they can prove, and hold 
fast to that which is good, the more they will devote 
their attention and energies to making this present 
world a clean and happy place in which to dwell. No 
amount of speculation is going to change the “things 
that eternally are”; but cordial good-will, cooperation 
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with your neighbor, tolerance, kindliness and bard 
work will enormously change, and I believe improve, 
the social order. For if life teaches a man wisdom, it 
roust teach him that there are just two things in the uni- 
verse, things that can be changed, and things that can 
not be changed. To me, therefore, the truest wisdom of 
life is to recognize that, whatever may be the nature of 
the life process or nature of the processes of the physi- 
cal universe, they belong among the things that can not 
be changed ; and to realize that the social process, and 
our own functioning in it, are things that can be 
changed. My own feeling, therefore, is that devotion 
of our thoughts and energies to making these more 
beneficent and effective will for ever be a task suffi- 
ciently adventurous and inspiring to keep a wise man 
happily busy and busily happy while he is here. 


Chaptee XXXVI 
You are wrong if you believe 

THAT ONE MAN IS AS GOOD AS ANOTHEE 

Is- THE vast treasury of false notions that fill your 
head, Manstreet, I doubt if there is one which has had 
as profound an etfect on history as the notion that one 
man is just as good as another, or as the Irishman said 
“equally better.” All the great religions of the world 
have this notion running through them. They all imply 
that there is a good time coming when the last shall be 
first, and, what seems to please the common man even 
better, when the first shall be last. Especially all 
through Christianity there runs the concept that there 
is going to come “a great da,y of the Lord ’’when -with 
a world-sweeping s-wbrd He will tumble the mighty ones 
in the dust and distribute their wealth and power among 
the masses. C 

The common people throughout all history have been 
so brutally maltreated and oppressed that you can 
scarcely blame them for being animated by such a 
hope. The error of their popular notion has been their 
failure to see that what they really should want is not 
that the first be pulled down from their high place and 
made last, but that those who are first should be the best 
and wisest heads among them because it is only wise 
leaders who can lift the last up from their helpless 
estate. People think they can govern themselves be- 
cause they think the masses can lead. The result is that 
they allow leaders no wiser than themselves to gain 
control. 

The injustices of societies, which you, Manstreet, 
think come from a wrong distribution of wealth and 
power, come chiefly from a wrong distribution of 
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character and ability. Yon do not believe tbis because 
of yonr notion that all men are created equal. Tbis 
■was perhaps first erected into a definite political and 
social creed by the French philosopher Eousseau. He 
and bis successors argued further that, 'where men were 
not equal in wealth and wisdom, education, a vote for 
all and a proper distribution of wealth would make 
them equal. 

This notion not only goes to the very roots of your 
character, hut it has constituted the basis of nearly all 
the social, political and economic panaceas of the 
modern world. Until you abandon it and substitute 
for it the notion that some people are better than others, 
not only as an intellectual concept but as the energiz- 
ing goal of your social passions, I do not believe you 
and your fellows can possibly achieve permanent social 
welfare or happiness. 

As the first great exemplification of your notion that 
one man is as good as another, you managed, after a 
century and a half of agitation, to give everybody a 
vote. This was to be the cure for all our social and 
political ills. Has the ‘ ‘ cure ’ ’ proved efficacious ? Has 
it made everybody equal in intelligence, character or 
knowledge! Certainly the Army Mental Tests put a 
quietus on any such fantastic hopes. Wliether you re- 
gard the Army Mental Tests as tests of intelligence or 
tests of education makes little difference. They showed 
conclusively that a great many of these young men to 
whom you had given a vote to cure our social diseases 
could not tell why it is cold at the Horth Pole. To aid 
them in answering this question they were given three 
ready-made answers from which to choose the correct 
one. They were asked to decide whether the reason for 
the cold climate at the North Pole is that it is so far 
away from tfie sun, or that the light falls slantwise, or 
that there is so much ice there. A most distressing 
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proportion of these young men in the prime of their 
mentality could not answer this momentous question. 
Yet you not only ask them to decide, but believe their 
decision is the only right one, on any “noble experi- 
ment” you may wish to try. That is to say, you trust 
the decision of great national questions to voters, a 
great many of whom we have discovered hy actual ex- 
periment can not tell whether it is cold weather that 
makes ice or ice that makes cold weather. You still 
confidently assert that the voice of the people is the 
voice of G-od. It seems to me, Manstreet, that this con- 
cept reflects seriously on the IQ of Divinity ! 

Of course,. you could put me in a rather tight place 
by asking me what I would offer as a substitute. But 
that very question illustrates your whole attitude to- 
ward social, political and economic problems. Y on have 
an instinctive belief that whenever we do not know 
what is the wise thing to do, we must do something. 
Your notion is that we must always be tinkering with 
government or with social machinery or moral char- 
acter, particularly the moral character of other people. 
"When things do not suit you, even when all men adihit 
things are going rather badly, we must immediately 
do something about it instead of setting to work to 
study what to do. A meeting must be called, res- 
olutions must be passed, committees must be ap- 
pointed, especially committees to “frame legislation.” 
Such a thing as trusting to human nature just to guide 
itself for a while and muddle along somehow until we 
learn what to do and more about how to aid human 
nature- — ^this is something that never occurs to you. 
You claim your supreme trust is in the “com m on 
people” ; but the common people are the very ones you 
do not trust, for you are eternally trying to tinker with 
their moral character and their economic and political 
fortunes. -> 
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If you believe, Manstreet, that I am talking without 
evidence, I can do no better than call your attention to 
some of the wisest words of our current utterance. 
They are the words of a man who helped to bring about 
nearly all of the reforms of the past generation, the 
tinkerings with social machinery and other people’s 
happiness and character. He has come out of it with a 
deeper faith in human nature and its possibilities than 
ever; but he has executed the marvelous intellectual 
and spiritual feat of coming at last to see tha,t the 
greatest reform men can achieve is to educate them- 
selves in the understanding of one another and in 
tolerance of one another’s different education, inborn 
superiority or inferiority, and clashing points of view. 

Lincoln Steffens, you may recall, helped to start the 
“muck raking movement” of a quarter of a century 
ago. He has been the friend of kings, dictators, 
premiers, presidents, politicians, tramps, crooks, saints, 
princes and paupers all over the world. He has been 
one of the greatest crusaders of modern history, both 
moral and political, and it is certainly illuminating now, 
when his autobiography is deservedly one of our best- 
sellers, to hear him tell the story of this cycle of re- 
forms, each one of which was to usher us into an abrupt 
millennium. In a recent interview with Lemuel F. 
Barton of the New York Sun, he gives in a few brief 
paragraphs so much of the social wisdom which I wish 
I had power to enforce that I have secured the permis- 
sion of Mr. Barton, the Sun and the Consolidated News 
Service to quote it in full. 

The following pointed questions were put to Mr. 
Steffens. 

“There are graft scandals in about twenty American 
cities, from the biggest ones on down. There are cities 
in imminent fear of seizure by criminals. Since you 
started muck-raking, the word ‘racketeer’ has worked 
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itself into the dictionary. Whether the facts Justify 
it or not, the public is both cynical and pessimistic 
about politics and politicians. Organized extortion has 
been added to the official corruption which yon assailed. 
Murders in proportion to the population have doubled 
in thirty leading American cities. What’s the matter f 
What happened to your reform?” 

There was no hint of cynicism in Mr. Steffens’ reply. 

“The trouble with us reformers,” he said, “is that 
we won. Since the start of the muck-raking movement, 
we have put over the anti-trust laws, prohibition, the 
referendum and recall, the direct primary, the regula- 
tion of public utilities and the direct election of United 
States Senators. We have gone a long way in estab- 
lishing the commission form of government and the 
city manager’s system. We have drawn the lines 
against the power monopoly and driven ahead in the 
public ownership fight. We made the war and we made 
the peace. Make no mistake about it — under President 
Wilson’s leadership, it was the liberals who made war 
and peace. So, summing it all up, we won. There’s 
no doubt about that. 

“But, with all this fighting, with all these victories, 
we did not change, affect or improve any single es- 
sential. In fact, we fought over almost everything but 
the essentials. Instead of trying to find out why men 
behave in certain ways we tried to make them behave 
our way. We knew nothing and discovered nothing 
about motivations of conduct. 

“We proclaimed a knowledge of good and evil which 
we did not possess. We made our hard categories into 
which we put good or evil men or good or evil events. 
We made assumptions, reinforced them with the emo- 
tions of conviction and became righteops. Being right- 
eous, we could no longer think, for righteousness 
excludes everything except its own obsessions. 
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“The reformer won’t let life go its own way. He 
makes rigid molds ont of words — ^virtue, democracy, 
jnstice, liberty — and tries to pour this stuff into them. 
Laws are to him instruments for making other men be- 
have according to his idea. When he starts multiply- 
ing laws, the worst thing that can happen to him is to 
win. And, to repeat, that’s what happened to us. We 
won. 

“Somebody should have taken us aside and quietly 
whispered in our ear some of the economic facts of 
life. That’s one thing. Another thing is the one great 
essential involved in attitudes. We didn’t believe 
enough in life. We laid heavy hands on it. We made 
condemnations which bred hatred and bigotry. Believ- 
ing in life means believing in each other. That’s an 
essential we overlooked. 

“How futile all our frantic little reform appears in 
the light of what happened in the last few years, with 
five great empires toppled over, the gigantic experi- 
ment going on in Eussia, the ruthless examination to 
which capitalists themselves are now subjecting our 
system of life ! Sometimes I think everybody has been 
thinking except the reformers.” 

These are the wise words of a wise man. What 
gives them added force is they are not prophecy but 
history, not theory but experience. I quote them at 
such length for the reason that they illustrate with 
singular clarity the purpose of this book. That purpose 
is to advocate no reform except the one reform of 
understanding human nature by means of actual scien- 
tific exploration of its operations and, when human 
nature is thus better understood, making social pro- 
visions for the enormous differences in individuals. 
Mr. Steffens has obviously learned the greatest lesson 
this age has to teach us. That lesson is the application 
of the methods of science to all the problems of society 
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and life. But the notion you hold that you have laid 
the basis for a happy society by the grandiose assump- 
tion that one man is as good as another destroys all 
hope of working out such a social order. It leaves us 
without even a starting point towards a society of 
permanent peace and good will. All the “reforms,” 
beginning, say, with manhood suffrage and coming on 
down to our present-day vast schemes for making 
people good by law, have inherent in them the false 
notion that men are equal in intelligence, character and 
social responsiveness, and that their defects and in- 
equalities spring from defects and inequalities in social 
machinery. If we could just cure the social machinery, 
all men would respond equally and straightway live 
lives of wisdom, tolerance and beauty ! But as we look 
back over the staggering array of attempted improve- 
ments in our social machinery, we see that this obvious 
improvement in human nature has not taken place. 

And if we now turn our attention in a totally dif- 
ferent direction, away from the blatant propaganda, 
the huge conventions with their revolutions and slogans, 
the brass bands and flying banners that were to usher 
us at various appointed hours into the millennium,-— 
turn from these to the quiet and unostentatious labora- 
tories that have been engaged in the study of human 
nature, how to measure it, how to organize its habits 
of thinking and conduct, how to build its character, 
how to educate its intelligence and emotion, we come, 
Manstreet, into a totally different world. If we go on 
into the laboratories of the sociologists, the economists, 
the statisticians, the political scientists, we go into a 
world of hope and promise for man’s future happiness, 
a world of effort different not only in degree but dif- 
ferent in kind from all previous efforts to reform man- 
kind or the world. The difference, it seems to me, lies 
just here : 
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All previous efforts at reform have proceeded on the 
theory that human nature is a set of grand general 
principles, that everybody has pretty much the same 
general intelligence, vdll respond about equally to any 
set of rewards and punishments that may be devised, 
and that their motives are all about the same. But the 
thing that has emerged from three centuries of science, 
particularly the past generation of experimental 
psychology and biology, is the astonishing individual- 
ity of the individual. Experiments by the thousands 
and the millions have demonstrated the astonishing 
differences that exist between one man and another 
man. An increasing body of evidence also tends to 
demonstrate that these differences are due consider- 
ably more to nature than to nurture, to heredity than to 
environment, and that they do not greatly change dur- 
ing the life of the individual. It has, of course, demon- 
strated conclusively that individuals may be changed to 
a marked degree by education and environment ; but all 
of this has not changed the fact that the chief dif- 
ferences among men are in all probability inborn. Not 
only do they appear to be wrought by nature into a 
man’s very blood and constitution but his children tend 
to a considerable extent to be like him. 

Once you recognize as a fact of life that men will 
not respond in the same way either to rewards or pun- 
ishments, to this stimulus or to that depressant, it is 
bound to change many of your ideas of education, 
society and politics. You see at once that there are 
always bound to be social classes just because all men 
are born unequal. In The Biological Basis of Human 
■behavior, Professor Jennings takes me to task for 
having made the innocent and rather obvious remark 
that “ social classes are ordained by nature.” This is 
a notable book and one that everybody who wishes to 
achieve a better understanding of human nature and 
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society should read. Professor Jennings is not only 
one of tlie most original and productive of our experi- 
mental biologists but is also one of our profoundest 
j thinkers on the pbilosopHcal problems to wMcb the 

j biological sciences have contributed a mass of sig- 

I nificant material. He is not given to metaphysics or 

mystical speculation. With all good spirit, I can not 
j but wonder how Professor Jennings believes social 

j classes arise if they are not the products of the natures 

of men. No one believes they drop out of heaven. If 
they do, heaven visits upon man a vast deal of social 
1 injustice. 

It is probably true that I should not have used the 
] word “ordained,” because it might signify that some 

I super-intelligence has imposed this situation upon 

i mankind by a sort of voluntary mandate. But cer- 

I tainly the biological sciences have done more than any- 

^ thing in man’s history to demonstrate the enormous 

differences among men, and to demonstrate that these 
differences can be changed to only a moderate degree 
by environment. And if we grant that some men are 
born with more energy, intelligence, self-control, good 
health, shrewdness, cunning, kiudness, brutality, hon- 
esty, deceitfulness than others, it seems incredible that 
these differences would not play a part in developing 
social classes. If they do not, then brains, character 
and energy are of no use to a man, and dishonesty, 
cunning, stupidity and laziness are just as useful, just 
as socially worthy and effective. 

Professor Jennings does not believe this any more 
than I do. His whole bp it obvious that he 

believes that the biological basis is the chief basis of 
human behavior, that men behave as they do more be- 
; cause they are born that way than because they have 

been educated , that way. This does not in the least 
destroy our belief that improvement in education and 
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environment will improve aU men. They will, as 
Professor Jennings and all men competent to judge 
such matters agree with enthusiasm; but, as most of 
them likewise agree, it is the men with the better inborn 
traits of intelligence, energy and character who will 
respond most readily to this improvement and gain the 
greatest advantage from it. 

As I write these words, the postman hands me the 
current issue of the Jotirnal of Experimental Educa- 
tion, and, as passing evidence of the truths of these 
suggestions, I find in it an admirable study by Dr. 
Frank T. Wilson, of State Teachers’ College, Buffalo, 
on the differences in the learning ability of bright and 
dull children. The differences are all in favor of the 
bright children. I turn to another study by Dr. E. J. 
Clinton, of Oregon State College, on differences in 
mental and motor abilities between white and Negro 
children. The differences were all in favor of the white 
chHHren. Some of these differences may be due to the 
fact that one group has had more education than the 
other group. It is not likely, however, that this could 
be urged as the cause of the differences between bright 
and dull children, xmless it be to make the differences 
less. 

It is due to this notion that one man is as good as an- 
other that we have to-day an orgy of educational con- 
fusion. Its net result is that the best education in the 
world to-day, the most scientific pedagogy and the 
most skilled teaching are devoted to the dull children 
instead of to the bright ones. The efforts of educa- 
tion have been directed far more toward lifting the 
dull child than toward promoting the bright child. 
The stupidity of this procedure has been shown in 
its stark economic and educational nakedness by Prof. 
Lewis M. Terman in his Stanford University studies 
of gifted children. These monumental studies have 
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brought out the -well-nigh incredible fact that not 
the dull child but the bright child is the retarded pupil 
in our American public schools! The most brilliant 
children in the schools, he has found, are farther behind 
where they ought to be than the stupid children are be- 
hind where they ought to be ! If we had found this true 
in the culture of some savage tribe we would consider 
it as conclusive evidence either of general stupidity or 
else of some nefarious scheme of the sachems to keep 
genius from showing itself, lest it rise and throw them 
out of their soft berths of pelf and power. But it is 
suffered here in America with entire complacency, not 
only because it is the easiest way to run a public in- 
stitution but because it is a big card for inducing the 
public to contribute gigantic funds to public educa- 
tion. We flatter ourselves that it promotes democ- 
racy, is indeed the e-vidence of our democracy. But, 
the very essence of anything that can be called justice, 
whether we call it democracy or autocracy or theocracy 
or what, is provision for the enormous inborn differ- 
ences among men. 

As evidence of this popular belief in equality, a 
few years ago when the great ship Titanic was sunk 
and the papers noted that many “prominent” people 
were dro-wned, a general cry went up throughout the 
country, that they were “no better than any one else.” 
It was alleged that if we had lost an equal number of 
“common people,” the loss to the country would have 
been just as great. 

But if we mean, Manstreet, by the words “good” 
and “bad,” “better” and “worse,” as applied to our 
fellow men, their relative intelligence and character 
and their relative contributions to social worth and 
effectiveness, a world of evidence exists that indicates 
we lose not only more but many times more, as a rule, 
when we lose “prominent” people than when we lose 
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an equal ntiniber of average or so-called common 
people. When yon maintain that one man is as good as 
another, as I have said, you do vastly greater injustice 
than -when you regard some men as better than others. 
Your notion prevents you from picking out superiority 
and promoting it. You call this democracy. But in the 
kind of democracy on which you pride yourself, yon 
fail in many individual instances to make the worthy 
person prominent and you demote the truly prominent 
person to the common level. 

Of course, when I point out to you the faults of 
democracy, you at once jump to the conclusion that I 
am pleading for some sort of tyrannical overlordship 
by the superiors over the inferiors, but I am pleading 
neither agaiast democracy nor for aristocracy as such. 
I care nothing for names and slogans. I am pleading 
for human justice — ^justice for the five-talent man as 
well as for the two- and the one-talent man. The chief 
concern of mass democracy is for the one-talent man. 
I believe that ‘‘the most unequal thing in the world is 
the equal treatment of unequals.” But this is what 
you try to do. You put the bright boy and the dull 
boy on the same level in school. You give the bright 
man and the dull man equal power in determining the 
destinies of your country ; at least you try to do it by 
giving each head one vote regardless of what may be 
on the inside of the head. 

If you continue to argue that the people who prove to 
be successful in profession or in business are no bet- 
ter on the average in character and intelligence, no 
better in blood, if you please, may I inquire why their 
children furnish the great bulk of the nation’s leaders? 
I have shown that if you examine any lists of distin- 
guished people, you find they are born mostly from the 
successful classes, that is, from parents above the 
average in character and brains. 
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To be sure, sucb a showing is the very thing yon nse 
to holster np your contention that one naan is as good as 
another. You argue that the favorable environment is 
the reason more eminent persons come from the fam- 
ilies of wealth or comfort, or from homes of intellec- 
tual stimulus. You have always used this as one of 
your strongest arguments to prove that if we could 
only give everybody equal opportunity, everybody 
would be equally successful. And nearly all revolu- 
tions have been an effort to divide the wealth and oppor- 
tunity of the successful members of society with the 
unsuccessful, on the theory that this would make the 
unsuccessful as successful as the successful have been ! 
Certainly there have been enough high-minded men 
and women, at least in modern times, among the highly 
successful who have spent incalculable amounts of time 
and money to give the less successful the fullest possi- 
ble opportunity. This spirit may even go down in his- 
tory as the most notable characteristic of our age. 
You believe if all had equal “advantages,” we could 
substitute the Census Eeport for Who’s Who. If the 
dreams of the communist come true, everybody will 
be equally eminent in character and achievement. 
But, we might ask, why did not the brothers and sis- 
ters of eminent people do as well? They had equal op- 
portunity, but in their case at least, equal opportunity 
did not equalize men. 

We could go on discussing this matter indefinitely, 
but it is difficult for me, after laboring for twenty-five 
years through the vast and ever-increasing body of 
researches, to see how anyone can cherish a doubt that 
some people are born superior to others. If it be not 
so, then all hope of improving men in their inborn 
health and character, intelligence and beauty and, above 
all, their inborn capacity for happiness and capacity to 
create happiness, must be for ever abandoned. 
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I, for one, have not given up this hope. And if I am 
any judge of recent changes in the psychology of 'West- 
ern peoples — changes many and profound — believe 
this hope is an increasing one with an increasing num- 
ber of people. As I look back over the several happy 
months of intensive toil I have spent in the writing of 
this volume, I realize even more than at the beginning 
that both consciously and unconsciously the desire to 
strengthen this hope has been my inspiration. 

How then can the betterment of human nature and 
the improvement of society be achieved? 

It is my hope that this volume of essays on widely 
varied topics has pointed in the direction at least in 
which the answer will be found. As we look back into 
the great firmament of history, it seems evident to me 
that one thing and one thing only has contributed to- 
ward these two objectives of the world’s longing, 
that is, to the improvement of men in their inborn 
capacity for happiness and their capacity to organize 
their society for happiness. That one thing has been 
correct thinking, the right use of the intelligence, the 
use of the mind in such a way that it would not and 
could not be deceived. To this method of using the 
mind men have given the name of science. It is a great 
name, for it stands for the fearless use of the reason 
in meeting the problems of life and nature. 

True, the use of the reason is always dangerous, 
the life of reason is a dangerous life, but it is only when 
men have sought danger, broken from their old habits 
and habitats, and gone out upon uncharted seas of 
physical or mental adventure, that they have ascended 
in the scale of being. This, I take it, is the crowning 
thought of Professor "Whitehead in the conclusion to 
his great series of Lowell lectures. Science and the 
Modern World. The future, he says, will disclose dan- 
gers, but “it is the business of the future to be danger- 
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ous” ; and a cMef merit of science is that it equips man 
with an intellectual technique for meeting' profitably 
these unknown dangers and duties of the future. It is 
one of my deepest convictions that this age in which men 
have used science mostly to produce power will he suc- 
ceeded by an age in which men will use the scientific 
mentality for purposes of the spirit, for social adven- 
ture and esthetic experience. Prom the use of science 
to produce great machines men will turn to the use of 
science to produce a great society. They will apply 
the same intellectual methods to social discovery and 
social management that they have applied to chemical 
and physical discoveries and the production of material 
goods. 

This is not an idle hope — ^already there are sure 
signs on the horizon. Our great industrial leaders, who 
once concentrated on the scientific production of 
wealth, are thinking more and more of the scientific 
production of happiness. More and more they are 
showing a sense of responsibility for the spiritual lives 
of those with whom and for whom they toil. If this 
widely discursive volume has contributed any thought 
or inspiration which may induce a larger number of 
people to cooperate in tMs grand adventure of using 
the reason, not merely to produce wealth but to create 
life and to release life to larger issues, my reward will 
be abundant and abiding. For, as Professor Whitehead 
says: 

“The moral of the tale [that is the tale of his- 
tory as a whole] is the power of reason, its deci- 
sive influence on the life of humanity. The great 
conquerors, from Alexander to Csesar, and from 
Caesar to Napoleon, influenced profoundly the lives 
of subsequent generations. But the total effect of 
this influence shrinks to insignificance, if compared 
to the entire transformation of human habit and 
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human mentality produced by the long line of men 
of thought from Thales to the present day, men 
individually powerless, but ultimately the rulers 
of the world.” 
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